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13 FBOM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

On taming to the American side, we find it still main* 
tained by respectable authorities, that the purpose of se- 
paration was from the first deep and determined, though 
by a very dexterous policy tiie colonists contrived to 
throw upon the mother-country the appearance of being 
the aggressor. Yet we cannot but observe, that the 
collision was excited entirely by new encroachments 
made by the British government, and to the very last, 
the Americans simply demanded to be replaced in the 
same position as at the end of the preceding war. The 
late Canadian agitation, on the contrary, consisted wholly 
in new claims advanced by the colonial assemblies ; and 
though it does not follow that these were all unreason- 
able, still a striking difference is thus to be found between 
the two cases. The best informed American historians, 
who would now seemingly have little motive to disguise 
the truth, assure us that, amid the ardour with which 
encroachment was resisted, deep reluctance and alarm 
were long felt at the idea of final separation. They admit 
even, what must be rather mortifying, that the lead- 
ers found great difficulty in gaining for this measure the 
consent of the people. We find Washington, during 
ihe time of the first congress, in a letter to Mackenzie, 
den3ring in strong terms the knowledge of any one by 
whom such a design was entertained. Franklin, in 1775, 
assured Chatham, that after having mixed in a variety 
of company from one end of the continent to the other, 
he had never heard the expression of such a wish ; and 
Madison states May 1776 as the first date at whidi it 
began to prevail. There were doubtless a few leaders 
who early and ardently desired this consummaticm ; 
such as, in Massachusetts, Adams, and probably Quincy. 
The former is said at the battle of Lexington to have 
exclaimed : — ^^ Oh, what a glorious morning !" It hap- 
pened that letters from him, strongly breathing tUs 
spirit, and written only a fortnight after the last petition 
from congress to the king, were intercepted, and sent to 
tile Briti^ government. As he was one of those who 
signed that petition, there appeared room to allege that 
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aO the otheiB were eqiiaUy insmoeie, and ihM 110 reliant 
oonld be placed <»i this and similar documents. The 
explanation giyen was, that congress had from the first 
agreed to aUow no differences of opinion among them- 
sdyes to trani^irey but eyerj decision of the majority to 
be given to the world as thi^ of the united body ; and 
npon this ground, though he had personally opposed the 
petition, yet being outroted, he considered hiniflelf bound 
to put down his name along with the others.* 

After the declaration of independence and open war, 
a large body still remained ardently attached to the 
mother-country. It has eyen been asserted that they 
formed a numerical majority ;t and though this opinion 
appeared to us at first Ihe r^ult of party fadings, further 
researches haye rather tended to confirm it. The inha- 
bitants of the cities and the mercantile bodies urged on 
the contest ; but the agricultural population, by fiir the 
most numerous, were greatly disinclined to it. It is 
early stated, that the agitation in New York was con^ 
fined to the city, and had scarcely at all spread into the 
country. Marahall admits that Howe found numerous 
supporters in that state and the neighbouring one of New 
Jersey ; while Washington, at a later period, declares, 
that tiie spirit of all Pennsylyania was bad, with the 
single exception of Philadelphia. In Carolina, a rising 
early took place in fiiyour of the royalist cause ; and 
at a very adyanced period, when the struggle seemed 
even decided, they openly declared in its fiiyour. Gordon 
gives a yery natural picture of the feelings among these 
industrious proprietors, who, distant from the scene of 
tumult, liyed in abundance on the produce of their fields. 
It was vain to assure them that they were miserable and 
oppressed ; they felt themselves perfectly happy, and 
the British government, represented as so tyrannical, 
never gave them the slightest annoyance. They saw 
most reluctantly this peaceful order broken up, and as 

• Sparks' Writings of Washingtoii, vol. u. p. 496-501. 
t Galloway's Letters to a NoUeman on the Conduct of the 
War in the Middle Colonies, p. 41. 
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they thought hy the efibrts of a few daring and £gkH1oii8 
spirits. Yet the British were disappointed when, on 
the report of these sentiments, they called upon them 
to rise in arms and join the royal standard. What 
they desired was, to be left as they were, and have no 
disturbance on tiie subject. To exchange their peace- 
ful labours for the hardships and perils of the field, was 
what they were by no means prepared for.* Thus, 
while the enemies of Britain were concentrated, active, 
zealous, her friends were scattered, passive, and inert. 
There remained still a class, small in number, yet who 
acted a prominent part. These were the rude borderers, 
who roved through the unbroken forests^ or on the rough 
slopes of the All^hany. Engaged here in perpetual 
contest with wild beasts and wilder men, war, which 
broke up all the habits and enjoyments of the cultivator, 
presented theirs under a heightened and more animating 
form. In the straggling war&re which could alone be 
waged in thosorude and entangled tracts, they were equal 
or superior to the best-trained r^^ular troops. The free 
and daring habits generated by this mode of life were 
probably the cause which led most of them to embrace 
with aixlour the independent cause ; and the British, 
whenever they penetrated deep into tJie interior, roused 
this game from its lair, and in conflicting with it, ex- 
perienced the most signal and formidable disasters. 

In the decisive posture which afiisurs had now assumed, 
Washington was actively endeavouring to oiganize the 
means of maintaining the hazardous contest upon which 
he had entered, as well as of resisting the attack that 
inmiediately impended. His most urgent representations 
to congress upon the necessity of forming a permanent 
army had been disregarded ; and he found himself at the 
head of a motley group, in which soldiers, enlisted only 
for a year half elapsed, were mixed with militia whose ser- 

♦ Pari. Register, vol. i. p. 74. Tarleton's History of the 
Campaigns of 1780 and 1781 (London, 1787), p. 324. Wash- 
ington's Letters, toI. ii. p. 230. Marshall, toL ii. p. 486. Gor- 
don, vol. ii. pp. 103, 104. 
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Tkes were to be still more temporary. In these dicnm- 
stanoesy the restraints of discipline extended little beyond 
the general orders. The difierent states, haying hitherto 
been almost entirely separated, viewed each other with 
jealous and even hostile feelings, which were shared by 
their respective troops, who would, it is said, more cheer- 
folly have fought witii their neighbours than with the 
common enemy. Their leader was soon painfaUy con- 
vinced, that though bodies of people may be inspired 
with bursts of patriotism, self-interest soon becomes 
among them the ruling principle. Availing themselves 
of the possession of arms, they indulged in predatory 
practices of the most scandalous nature. The inferior 
officers were chosen by the men, who endeavoured in 
various ways to turn this privilege to account. A pre- 
vious stipulation, it appears, was often made, that the 
surplus of the officers' pay above that of the privates 
should be thrown into a common stock, and equaUy 
shared. Some were even promoted in consequence 
of havii^ followed the occupation of barber, on condi- 
ikm of exercising it upon the persons of their company ; 
while there were instances of captains being dismissed 
lor stealing their soldiers' blankets. In general, however, 
they were willing to fight, and had shown themselves 
ci^ble both of forming and defending intrenchments. 
Washington made it a rule never to spare the spade ; 
many were well skilled in the desultory use of the rifle, 
yet Ul fitted for a field campaign with a large body of 
r^^ular troops. Even of these ine£Fective soldiers there 
were, at the beginning of July 1776, only 17,000 ; and 
though they were raised in a few weeks to 27,000, it 
was mostly by militia, numbers of whom were soon on 
the sick-list.* 

Meantime, General Howe was engaged in conveying 
his army to the scene of aetion. The abrupt departure 
from Boston had considerably deranged his plans, as all 

• Gordon, voL 11. p. 333. Marshall, vol. ii. pp. 496-501, 645. 
Sparks, vol. i. p. 188, Wafihlngton's Letters, vol. L p. 270. 
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the supplies were directed towsrd that city, and some 
thus fell into the hands of the enemy. In June, how- 
ever, the armament set sail; and he himself landed 
at Sandy Hook, a long promontory forming the north- 
em extremity of New Jersey. He preferred, however, 
to land the troops on Staten, an island south of L<»ig 
Island, much smaller, and separated by a narrow chan- 
nel. On the dd July, he disembarked there without 
opposition, being greeted with warm assurances of 
welcome and support from the adjacent territories. 
On the 12th, he was joined by his brother. Lord Howe, 
who had been appointed commander of the fleet, 
and also joint commissioner to treat of pacification ; 
while the ships, with the large reinforcements from 
Britain, began arriving in successive detachments. As 
operations were delayed till the whole were assembled, 
his lordship circulated a proclamation, offering full 
pardon to sdl who should return to their duty, and to 
any port or colony so acting, peace, protection, and free 
trade. No concession being mentioned as to the original 
grounds of dispute, congress considered it so unsatisfoc- 
tory that they studiously circulated it among the people, 
to many of whom, however, it seems to have been more 
acceptable than tiiey expected. Lord Howe also at- 
tempted to open communications with Washington ; but 
as he did not choose to address him under his title of 
general, his advances were politely declined.* 

The British designs had been well concealed, and the 
American commander remained long in anxious doubt 
whether the inroad was not to be made on the side of 
Canada. Considering New York, however, as the 
most probable and dangerous pointy he had been dili- 
gently strengthening all its approaches. Having deter- 
mined also to make a stand for the defence of Long 
Idand, he formed strong lined at Brooklyn, nearly op- 
posite to the city, stationing the flower of his troops 
along a range of strongly fortified heights in front of the 

* Adolphus, yol. ii. p. 411-413. Marshall, vol. ii. p. 486-494. 
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British quarters on Stateft Island. Howe, meantime, 
<m pretty solid grounds, and with his characteristic 
caation, waited till his whole force was mustered, when 
he could follow up without interruption any success he 
might obtain. He complained particularly of a defi- 
ciency in camp equipage. About the middle of August, 
he had been joined by nearly all the reinforcements 
from Britain, and also by those from the south imder 
Clinton and ComwalUs, which augmented his force 
to about 80,000 men. He still, however, waited a few 
days on account of the intense heat, which, he dreaded, 
would injure the health of the troops. 

At lei^h, on the 22d August, the British army crossed 
the channel, and, covered by the guns of the fleet, land- 
ed on Long Island, taking post opposite to the range of 
heights occupied by the enemy. Washington, in the 
immediate view of this grand contest, issued repeated 
addressee^ strenuously encouraging his men, and seeking 
to inspire a confidence which he himself was unable to 
share. Howe, on viewing the enemy's position, con- 
sidered it too strong to be carried in front, but formed a 
plan for turning it. Before day on the 27th, General 
Grant, with the Hessian troops under De Heister, 
attacked the American right wing, which, being con- 
nected with Brooklyn, was considered the most impor- 
tant, and which the enemy directed all their efforts to 
reinforce. These officers, in conjunction with the fleet, 
kept up a brisk and continued fb'e, tending to confirm 
thk impression, yet avoiding to make any material ad- 
vance. Meantime, during the night, a strong detachment 
of the English army, under Clinton and Comwallis, 
made a wide circuit through a pass in the bills roimd 
the extreme American left. This had been insujQ&ciently 
guarded by a mere party of observation, which was 
surprised and captured ; so that Clinton reached almost 
unresisted the level plahi behind the enemy's position. 
About half-past eight, he appeared in their rear, while 
Grant and De Heister began pushing forward with their 
utmost vigour. No choice was then left but for the whole 
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anny to regdn the intrenched camp atBrooklyn^in reach- 
ing which they fell into the utmost confusion, and were 
pursued on hoth flanks wHk dreadful slaughter. Lord 
Stirling attempted to cover the retreat by an attack 
with a chosen corps upon Lord Comwallis, but was atur- 
rounded and taken prisoner with all his detachment. 
The entire loss is stated at upwards of 3000, including 
1100 prisoners, among whom was General Sulliyan. That 
of the British was only 867 killed, wounded, and taken. 
Washington, from Brooklyn, witnessed with deep an- 
guish the total overthrow of his army, while Howe, 
from the other side, viewed with triumph the complete 
success of his manoeuvre, which achieved for him a de- 
cided military reputation. 

He was now advised by some to attack the enemy's 
lines, which he admits might have been carried, but with 
the loss of 1500 men, while he would have been sure by 
manceuvring to dislodge them. Yet, considering their 
state of confusion and dismay, the estimate of loss was 
probably overrated, and it was of vast importance to 
have made the blow immediate and complete. On the 
29th, Washington with great activity conveyed over 
during the night the whole army, with most of its artil- 
lery, in safety to New York.* 

The commissioners, who certainly showed an anxious 
desire for pacification, chose this occasion to send Sulli- 
yan, the captured general, to congress, stating that they 
could not indeed as yet acknowledge its political charac- 
ter, but inviting some of its members to a conference. 
A deputation was sent, consisting of Adams, Frank- 
lin, and Rutledge,— strenuous votaries of independence. 
Lord Howe received them with great politeness ; but 
his o£Fer8 included merely, as usual, a general amnesty, 
and a promise to reconsider the obnoxious acts ; while 
they declared a treaty inadmissible on any basis, except 
that of the states being acknowledged independent. On 

• Marshall, vol. ii. p. 500-519. Sparks, vol. i. p. 187-192. 
Adolphusjvol. ii. p. 507-519. Howe*8 Narrative, pp. 4, 5. De- 
spatches in Pari Register, vol. zi. p. 333, &c. 
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these teims there could not be the least appioziination 
between the two parties.* 

General Howe now proceeded with measures for 
driving the republicans out of New York, which, as 
usnaly he sought to efiect rather by circuitous manoeuvre 
than by direct assault. He prepared expeditions to as- 
cend the opposite branches of the Hudson, which enclose 
New York Island, and by landing above the city oblige 
the enemy either to evacuate or be completely shut up 
within it. Washington, viewing with alarm these 
movements, called a council of officers, and recommend- 
ed the immediate withdrawal of the troops ; but strong 
objections being expressed, it was determined rather 
to leave there 5000 men, while the main body oc- 
cupied a strong post at Kingsbridge, connecting the 
northern point of the island with the continent. As 
the British operations advanced, the perils attending 
thb detached position became evident, so that by 
general consent the evacuation was determined upon, 
and the utmost activity employed in removing the 
artillery and stores. On the 15tii September, Clinton 
landed at Kipp's Bay, a position strongly fortified, and 
defended by eight regiments; but, dispirited by late 
disasters, they fled without attempting resistance, and 
Washington in vain strove to rally them. It was 
then necessary with the utmost haste to withdraw the 
troops, which was e£Fected with the loss of only about 
300 prisoners ; but they left behind them a huge quan- 
tity of artillery, stores, and camp equipage, the want 
of which was most sensibly felt.t 

The British army now altered on the peaceable 
occupation of New York ; yet it was disturbed by a 
distressing occurrence. On the night of the 20th or 
morning of the 2l8t September, a fiie broke out, which 
continued to rage till a third of the city was consumed. 
Washington had suggested to congress its destruction 

* Marshall, vol. ii. p. 529-535. 

t Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 424-426. MarshaU, vol. U. p. 536-644. 
Sparks, vol. i. p. 197-m 
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in case of being obliged to evacuate it ; and though 
they did not approve of such a measure, it has been hence 
suspected that some zealous independents had kindled 
the conflagration. Gordon gives another account, 
which seems probable enough, and was, he says, con- 
firmed by eyewitnesses ; — ^that, amid the rejoicings and 
revelry of the troops on their entry, the flames broke out 
in an obscure tavern, in the most crowded quarter; 
while from the same circumstances they for some time 
spread undiscovered, and were with the utmost difficulty 
extinguished.* 

Washington now took post on Haarlem Heights^ a 
range which crossed the island, and had been so care- 
fully fortified, that Howe with his wonted caution did 
not venture an attack. His plan was to oblige the 
enemy to relinquish the post by landing on the eastern 
shore, thus threatening their rear and communication 
with New England. As a preliminary, three frigates 
were sent up the main stream of the Hudson; and, 
notwithstanding the resistance made by Forts Wash- 
ington and Lee, and by chevaux-de-frize sunk in the 
channel, they passed without injury. Before pushing 
into the interior, the British commander spent about 
three weeks, — seemingly a needless waste of time, — 
in fortifying New York. On the 12th October, having 
placed ^e flower of his army in flat-bottomed boats, 
he proceeded up the eastern channel, and through 
the pass of Hell-gate, to the point called Frog's Neck. 
Finding his advance here much obstructed, he re-em- 
barked and landed higher up at Pell's Point, whence he 
advanced upon New Rochelle. The American com- 
mander, meantime, had called a council of war, which 
decided that the position on New York Island was no 
longer secure ; and the troops accordingly crossed at 
Kingsbridge, taking up a position extending thence east- 
ward towards White Plains, which was fortified as well 
as time would admit. Howe, on coming up and recon- 

* Gordon, vol. iL p. 331. Washington's Letters, voL ii. p. 246. 
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noitring, detennined to attack first a detached corps oi 
1600 men under (xeneral M'Dongall, who, after a sharp 
bnt short conflict, were dislodged ; but the gener^ 
position was judged so strong as to make it advisable 
to wait for some reinforcements. These arriyed, and 
the attack was preparing ; when, during the night of the 
31st, Washington retired to a range of heights five miles 
in his rear, which he had been employed in strength- 
ening. To the cautious view of the British commander 
this post appeared so formidable that he determined to 
change the seat of war to New Jersey, a less defensible 
territory, whither his antagonist would be obliged to 
follow him.* 

As a preliminary, he resolved to attack Fort Wash- 
ington, a strong post still held by the enemy on New 
York Island. The commander had been inclined to eva- 
cuate it, and secure the garrison, which comprised a 
large portion of his best troops ; and repeated experience 
showed it inadequate to prevent the enemy's ships 
from passing up and down the river. Greene, however, 
who commanded on the Jersey side, highly estimated 
its value, and insisted that the garrison, when hard 
pressed, could at any time be withdrawn. Howe, 
with an unusual boldness, determined to attempt the 
place by storm ; and, on the 16th November, the army, 
in four divisions, advanced to the assault. In a few 
hours they had carried all the outworks, in which 
the chief strength consisted ; and Magaw, the governor, 
Mt himself obliged to capitulate, though Washington 
sent word, that id he could hold out till evening, an at- 
t^npt would be made to rescue him. The prisoners 
amounted to 2818, rendering the loss nearly as heavy as 
at the battle on Long Island ; whUe the royal army 
had 800 killed and wounded. Comwallis immediately 
landed with a strong force on the Jersey shore, when 
the enemy found it necessary, in great haste, to evacuate 

• Marohall, vol. ii. p. 668-681. Sparks, vol. i. p. 208-212. 
Howe's Narrative, pp. 6, 106. Washington's Letters, voL i. p. 
261-264, &c. 
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Fort Lee, opposite to Fort Washington. The garrison was 
saved, but ttie cannon, tents, and stores were left behind.* 

The American army was now pursued through New 
Jersey, a level coimtry, which afforded no defensible 
position, and time was not allowed to fortify any. After 
a retreatof three weeks, Washington only secured himself 
by crossing to the opposite side of the Delaware. The 
critical period was again approaching, when the terms 
for which the troops had been enlisted would expire. 
Exhausted and dispirited, they eagerly avtuled themselves 
of the liberty thus afforded, and even anticipated it 
without any regard to the exigencies of the service. 
He had been urging in the strongest terms upon congress 
the ruinous nature of the temporary system hitherto 
pursued, warning them that, without a permanent and 
well-organized anny, the cause was lost. Seconded 
by the disastrous state of affairs, he had been empow- 
ered to raise first eighty-eight, and then sixteen more 
regular battalions; to give higher bounties and pay; 
and to act in other respects for six months as a military 
dictator. The men, however, were not yet raised, and 
present circumstances were little calculated to invite 
them into the service. In crossing the Delaware, he 
had with him only three thousand, independent of a 
detachment leit at White Plains under General Lee. 
That officer, while reluctantly obeying the order to join 
the main force, and suspected to be meditating some 
schemes of his own, was surprised and made prisoner, — 
an event which thiew additional gloom over the Ame- 
rican prospects.t 

The course seemed now open before Howe to cross 
the Delaware with the utmost possible expedition, and 
advance on Philadelphia. Though probably not aware 
of the extreme weakness of his antagonist, he could not 
suppose him to have any force capable of arresting sodi 
a movement. The river was unfordable ; but vigorous 

* Marshall, vol ii p. 585-5d2. Sparks, vol. i. p. 213-216. 
t Marshall, vol. ii. pp. 593-599, 607-609. Wasmngton's Let- 
ters, vol. i. pp. 268, 269. 
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exertion ooiild smely have provided the means of pass- 
ingy which the ice at all events would soon have ren- 
dered easy. Washington entertained no doubt of this 
being his opponent's intention ; and, though its accom- 
plishment ** would wound the heart of every virtuous 
American," declares himself wholly without the means 
of preventing it.* Congress in consequence removed 
their sittings to Baltimore. Historians have indulged 
various conjectures why the English general did not 
follow this course, imputing it mostly to the supposed 
want of boats ; but had they taken the trouble to lead his 
de^Mitches, they would have found that he had arranged 
another plan, leading him in quite a different direction. 
This was to march up the Hudson to Albany, where he 
would meet Buigoyne from Canada, and it was supposed 
cut off the communication between the northern and 
southern states, so as to carry on operations at will against 
either. It must be owned that Washington repeatedly 
mentions this plan as probable, and expresses dread from 
its execution ;t yet we cannot help thinking it most in- 
judicious and inefficient. In ascending the Hudson, he 
would have marched through a country then very 
rude and thinly peopled, and becoming always more 
desolate as he advanced. At Albany he would have 
been almost in a complete wilderness, separated by two 
or three hundred miles of almost impassable country 
from any great city or central point. The idea of main- 
taining a communication from New York with Canada, 
across three hundred miles of forest and swamp, ap- 
pears very chimerical ; and Comwallis besides remarks, 
that the American general, by occupying the lower 
Hudson, might have cut him off froia the former posi- 
tion.^ By possessing himself of Philadelphia he would 
have separated the two quarters as completely as it was 
possible; he would have held two of the four chief 

* Washington's Letters, vol. Lp. 343. 

t Howe's DesTOitches in Pari. Register, vol. zi. pp. 260, 362. 
Washington's Official Letters* vol. i. p. 134 ; vol. u. p. 110. 
. X KTOTnination in Parliasientary Register, vol. ziiL p. 21-24. 
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cities then in America, including the most oentnl and the 
seat of congress. He would have heightened that panic 
which had struck all the colonies, and might have had 
a chance, the only one that ever ofiered, of finall j tri- 
umphing. He himself afterwards fdt and has pointed 
out the errors of his first plan ; hut it was too late ; he 
had thrown away an opportunity which never returned. 
Notwithstanding this fatal omission, the campaign 
had heen a series of great and almost uninterrupted 
success. Still, though the American cause seemed re- 
duced to the lowest ehh, congress remained firm, an- 
nouncing to their countrymen and to the powers of 
Europe a determination to adhere immutahly to the 
declaration of independence. Washington felt with 
almost exaggerated force the weight of the evils that 
pressed upon the cause ; yet, with a firm and bold spirit, 
he watched every opportunity of retrieving it. He had 
collected about 5000 or 6000 men, and prevailed upon 
some, whose service had expired, to remain for other 
six weeks. The English army, covering the Jerseys, 
was ranged along the Delaware, from Trenton to Bur- 
lington, on which line there was reason to believe that 
no very strict watch would be kept. The bold genius 
of Arnold hence conceived a plan, which was eagerly 
adopted by the commander.* The troops being formed 
into three detachments, he, with the strongest, amounting 
to 2400, crossed the river on the night of the 25th De- 
cember, and from two opposite points attacked Trenton, 
then occupied by Colonel Rhalle with a strong body of 
Hessians. That officer, while hastily mustering his 
men, received a mortal wound ; and the whole corps, 
surprised and surrounded, speedily surrendered. The 
two other detachments were arrested by severe cold and 
tempest) otherwise they mighty it was hoped, have been 
equally successful, and a sweep made of the whde 
range of positions. Washington, however, had good 
reason to congratulate himself on carrying off nearly 

* AdolphoB, vol. ii. p. 440. 
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1000 prisoneiBy witii only ten of his own men killed and 
wounded,— <a most unexpected events which wonderfully 
leriyed the sinking spirits of his countrymen. Howe 
and G>mwallis unite in throwing the blame of this great 
disaster upon Rhalle, who, it is said, received instructions 
to intrench this post^ which he n^lected to execute ; 
but it is clear that a commander ought not to c(»itent 
himself with issuing orders, without seeing well that 
they are fulfilled. One of these generals, from tiieir 
winter-quarters, could easily have made a circuit of the 
line of defence, to make sure that it was properly se- 
cured ; and we cannot but suspect that neither of them 
had any apprehension of so serious a movement. 

Washington now crossed the Delaware, and, with 6000 
men, took post at Trenton ; but Comwallis, mustering 
an his force, advanced upon him ; and, on the 2d Jan- 
uary 1777, the two armies were separated only by a creek. 
The American general easily saw that, by engaging 
here a superior army, he ran imminent hazard of being 
defeated, and driven over the Delaware with great disad- 
vantage and loss. He formed a bold design : breaking 
up silaiily in the night, he moved round the British 
right, and advanced rapidly upon Brunswick, where 
their chief magazines were lodged. He might seem- 
ingly have succeeded, had he not encoimtered at Prince- 
ton three regiments coming up to join the nuun army. 
The Americans were at first defeated, and Creneial 
Mercer killed ; but Washington, by extraordinary ex- 
ertions, restored the action, separate his opponents, and 
obliged them to retreat in different directions. He then, 
however, saw advancing against him the van of Com- 
wallis, who, having received the alarm, hastened to frus- 
trate his scheme ; and as he could not hazard a battle 
without the certainty of defeat, with the risk of having 
his retreat cut off, he prudently fell back. In this 
skirmish, the loss on both sides was nearly equal ; but the 
having made another bold offensive movement without 
disadvantage, heightened greatly the favourable impres- 
sion produced by his former enterprise. The English 

VOL. n. B 
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general then repaired to Brunswick, and limited him- 
self to a defensive line thence to Amboy, merely corering 
New York* This, in a military sense, was perhaps 
most eligible ; but with a view to moral efiect, it would 
have been better to have resumed, almost at any cost, 
his former positions, and not allowed his weak and beaten 
enemy to reoccupy nearly the whole of the Jerseys.* 

There is another point which, as it somewhat concerns 
British honour, we cannot help particularly noticing. 
According to all the historians on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the ravages committed by the English troops 
in the Jerseys resembled those of the most barbarous 
army ; no distinction was made between friend and foe ; 
the wretched inhabitants were happy to escape some- 
times in their shirts, abandoning all l^eir property ; and 
female honour was not secured, even by the venerable 
age of eighty. These charges, we are persuaded, had 
little if any foundation in truth, but originated in the 
local newspapers, animated by fervid party zeal, and 
were thence transmitted to congress, lliat body, with 
avowed political motives, formed them into a proclama- 
tion, which was widely circulated, along with an undig- 
nified recital of the opprobrious terms said to have be^ 
applied to the independents.t Galloway, indeed, the 
organ of the refugees, repeated the charge, and has been 
copied by Adolphus and other English writers ; but he 
had then constituted himself the accuser of Howe, and 
thus gained the favour of the ministry, who were 
willing by that time to throw the whole blame on that 
officer. Howe himself solemnly declares, that his orders 
and proclamations against plundering were incessant; 
that ComwalliB used his utmost exertions to {Nrevent 
it ; and he verily beHeves there never were fewer enor- 
mities committed by any army. Only one complaint 
occurred of wrong to a female, when the proper proceed- 



* Marshall, vol. ii. p. 614-628. Howe^s Narrative, p. $•. 
Comwallia* Evidenoo in Pari. Register, vol. xiii. p. 5. 
t Gordon, voL ii. pp. 415, 457-460. 
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ings were taken.* Now, Howe and Comwallis were men 
of fltrict li<moar and character, whose teatimony mnat 
rank decidedly ahove that of local and party journals. 
The report received indeed, to a limited extent, the high 
sanction of Washington, in a proclamation iasaed after 
hiB reoocupation of the coontiy . Yet it is yery singnlar 
that, though in constant communication with congreas 
during the whole period when these ravages were said to 
liave been carried on, he never made the most distant 
aUuBion to them ; nay, on one occasion, he laments that 
the enemy had used every device to seduce both citizens 
and soldiers into their service, and had succeeded but too 
well ; expressions which seem strangely at variance with 
the all^;ed indiscriminate outrages. May we not suspect 
Uiat, after congress had stamped so solemn a sanction on 
the reports, and probably prised them on his attention, 
he felt it impossible, without almost insulting that body, 
to omit all mention of them in this formal appeal to the 
people ! 

AU the above authorities add, that the outrages of 
the Fiugliflh army produced the natural efiect of rousing 
a determined spirit of resistance ; and that the militia in 
consequence rose and took an active part in driving out 
the invader. This second part, no doubt, combines 
extremely well with the first, and has really no &ult, 
except that, of being a perfect fable. The evacuation of 
the Jerseys was produced by the events already narrated, 
which were in no degree aided by any rising among the 
people. Washington's proclamation, above referred to, 
was issued after Comwallis' retreat; and in enclosing it 
to congresEf, he merely expresses a hope that surely some 
of the militia will be thus induced to join him. This 
hope proved fidlacious ; for, in his next despatch, he 
complains that this class of force had diminished ; and on 
repeated occasions he indignantly notices its inefficiency, 
as well as the lukewarmness and disaffection among the 
inhabitants of New Jersey .t When we find the effects 

♦ Howe's Narrative, p, 59. 

t Letters, yoL ii. pp. 2, 3, 6, 21, 25, 87, 222. 
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ascribed to the English ravages thus completely &biilous, 
our doubts as to their existence, reported on the very- 
same authorities, cannot &il to be greatly strengthened. 

A few observations here suggest themselves, as to 
the treatment endured by the people during this severe 
and protracted contest Both parties^ at once from 
excited passions and through political motives, continued 
to charge each other with the most ruthless empties. 
Congress ceased not to coUect and circulate reports to 
this ejSect ; and it appears they strongly uiged Dr 
Franklin to form them into a schoolbook ; but he 
seems to have had little disposition for the task.* As 
an instance of these groundless rumours, we find Gene- 
ral Gates complaining to Burgoyne of his giving a price 
for every scalp brought in by the Indians ; when the fact 
was that the payment was made for living prisoners, 
and with an express view to prevent scalping.t On 
the other side, we find a loyalist associatiim complaining 
of the hundreds of their friends put to death with or 
without the mockery of law. Lord Bawdon describes 
the sujSerings of the loyalists as unexampled, and de- 
nounces the savage cruelty of the rebel militia ; and Lord 
Comwallis characterizes it as the most oppressive and 
cruel tyrMiny ever exercised over any country. J 

There was doubtless exaggeration on both sides ; yet 
the national sufierings do appear to have materisdly 
exceeded those usually experienced in civilized warfiire. 
The British from the first held themselves entitled to 
treat the revolted colonists in arms as latdtors ; and 
whenever congress had proclaimed independence, they 
applied the same term and the^ same law to those who 
adhered to the mother-country. This they could not 
perhaps avoid ; yet it was a peculiar hardship, that men 
should be branded with treason for adhering to the govern- 
ment under which they had been bred, and to which 

• Sparks* Diplom. Correspond, vol. iii. p. 127. 
t Pari. Register, vol. ix. pp. 219, 220. 
t Doooments in Kemembrancer, vol. xiii. p. 156-159 ; vol. xy. 
pp. 12,268. * 
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peilu^ they had sworn allegiance. WashlDgton endea- 
Yoored to procure for them liberty to retire beyond the 
lines ; though eyen then they left behind all their pro* 
perty and employments, and became ruined men. In 
genesaly the commanders-in-chief on both sides acted 
with honour and humanity, and endeavoured to carry 
on war according to ciyilized usages ; but we cannot say 
quite 80 much of either goyemment. Washington, in 
his correfi^ndence with congress respecting the tieat- 
ment of prisoners, seems to infer, that if their senti- 
ments on that subject were made public, the national 
<lharacter would be ruined. Howe states that he was 
constantly reproached by the government at home for 
h^ lenient course towards the malecontents ; while Lord 
Sandwich, at a later period, being arraigned in parliament 
£[>r the scanty rations allowed to the American captives, 
replied that they were considered and treated, not as 
prisoners of war, but as criminals.* 

It now behoved the British commander-in-chief to 
form plans for the approaching campaign ; and the first 
which he communicated was in accordance with the 
general views we have observed him to entertain. A 
detachment being left to cover New Jersey, one ex- 
pedition was to ascend the Hudson, another to land 
at Rhode Island, and endeavour thence to push on to 
Boston. This course seems liable to all the objections 
already stated, with the additional one of its dividing 
the active force into two entirely detached portions. 
It would also have required a reinforcement of 16,000 
men, which, it appefCrs, was not likely to be forthcom- 
ing. On further consideration, he decided in favour of an 
e3q>edition against Philadelphia, which could be accom- 
^iahed with a smaller force, and was favoured by the 
reported disposition of the inhabitants. This was ap- 
proved by the ministry, and, for reasons above stated, 
seems the wisest course, though too tardily adopted. 

♦ Washington's Letters, vol. ii. p. 236. Howe's Narrative, 
p. 58, &c. FarL Renter, vol. xxi. p. 321. 
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A detacliment had already been sent^ under Clinton, to 
occupy Rhode Island, — a measure justly censured by 
Botta, as weakening, for this very subordinate object, 
the main body, still scarcely adequate to its destination^ 
Lord Howe considered it very important as a naval 
station ; but he should have considered that it was by 
land operations only that the campaign was to be decided. 
The remainder of the winter was employed by the 
English in making a few expeditions for the destruc- 
tion of stores, generally successful, though at Danbury 
they encountered a sharp resistance, and lost about 200 
in killed and wounded. The Americans also made an 
attack at Sagg's Harbour, on Long Island, where they 
destroyed some shipping and stores. Washington, mean- 
time, was actively employing those powers for raising 
and organizing troops which the exigency of ailairs had 
at length extorted fiom congress. Levies, however, went 
on very slowly, through tiie discouraging state of the 
cause and the rigour of the season ; so that, at the open- 
ing of the campaign, he had not mustered quite 8000 
men. These, however, were in an improved state of 
discipline, bearing somewhat the aspect and character 
of a regtdar army ; and during the winter months, he 
had strongly intrenched them in a position covering the 
route to PMadelphia. Howe considered it inexpedient 
to open the campaign till the middle of Julie, when the 
forage was green on the ground, — a delay the necessity 
of which has been doubted. He then assumed a portion 
in front of the enemy, which he maintained six days ; 
but, after having careftilly reconnoitred their camp, con- 
sidered it too strong for attack, and fell back to his 
original station. His next manoeuvre was to commence 
an apparently precipitate retreat ; by which Washington 
was so &r deceived, that he engaged in a hasty pursuit, 
when the royal troops, as soon as the enemy were close 
upon them, wheeled round and made a brisk attack. 
Lord Comwallis pursued a detachment imder Lord 
Stirling to a considerable distance ; but the American 
general, on seeing his error, exerted such activity in 
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withdrawing his detachments, that they regained their 
intrenched position without very serious loss.* 

The Britiiah commander, haymg thus failed in his at> 
tempts to bring the enemy to action, conceived it im- 
possible, in their &ce, to attempt the passage of so 
broad a river as the Delaware, There appeared no 
alternative but to embark his army, and, by a great 
circuit, land them at the head of the Chesapeake. Gal-* 
loway derides this course, insisting that during June 
and July that stream was at many points fordable ;t 
and we cannot indeed help thinking, that a bold and 
energetic commander would have made his way across, 
in spite of resistance ^m so inferior an antagonist. At 
all events, Howe, who had the l<Mig winter to deliberate 
and inquire, might surely have ascertained whether the 
passage was practicable, and if not, have embarked his 
army early in the season, instead of losing a great part 
of it, and allowing the enemy to collect his strength. 
In fact, the British force was not on board till the 5th 
July, and did not reach its destination till the 24tK 
August, when it was landed without opposition, j: 

Washington had been carefully watching its move- 
ments, and recruiting his own force, which he had 
raised to 14,000, — not the most numerous, but the 
most efficient of any he had hitherto commanded. He 
determined, therefore, to risk a battle in defence of 
Philadelphia, though conscious that its issue must be 
very doubtful ; but otherwise the expectations of the 
country would be disappointed, and a discouragement 
ensue worse than defeat. The only considerable river on 
the route was the Brandy wine, along whose high banks 
he drewup his army, erecting batteries and intrenchmenta 
for the defence of the principal fords. Howe's advance 
to this point was obstructed only by skirmishes with his 
advanced guard ; yet proceeding with characteristic de- 
liberation, he did not reach it till the 11th September. 

• AdolphuB, vol. ii. p. 603-505. Sparks, vol. i. pp. 244, 245. 
t Letters to a Nobleman, p. 67. Reply to Sir William Howe, 
p. 63. 
t AdolphuB, vol. U. p. 606. Sparks, vol. i. p, 260. 
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Determining then upon an attack, he made his anonge- 
ments with skill and judgment. Knyphausen, with the 
Hessians, attacked the enemy's front, dririi^ them across 
the river, with apparently vigOTOus attempts to follow, 
yet avoiding any actual advance. Meantime, a strong 
division under Comwallis, accompanied by Howe him- 
self, made a circuit of seventeen miles to pass by the 
upper fords. Washington had received some intimation 
of this movement, but, dirtracted by opposite reports, 
did not sufficiently provide against it. Comwallis reach- 
ed the right of the American army before it had time 
to form, and, by a vigorous attack, he completely broke 
and drove them before him. Knyphausen, as soon as 
he heard this firing, pushed forward with his whole 
force, when the American centre, already alarmed by 
the disaster of its right, gave way at every point. After 
some vain attempts by Greene to cover the retreat, the 
whole army fled in various directions, losing 900 killed 
and wounded, and 400 prisoners. Howe has been 
severely blamed for not following up this as well as 
other victories; while he and Comwallis reply, that 
this was neither practicable nor safe in a country encum- 
bered with immense woods, where the fugitive army- 
easily found shelter, and coidd have harassed their pur- 
suers with a desultory warfare.* 

The American general soon reassembled his defeated 
army, and though slowly retreating, did not give up 
all hopes of saving Philadelphia. He was even about 
again to engage the enemy, when a violent storm, con- 
tinued during a whole day and night, prevented the 
conflict and rendered his ammunition useless. Still it 
was only by skilful manoeuvres that his opponent suc- 
ceeded in entering the capital, and obliging him to retreat 
beyond it. Congress, who had returned thither, re- 
moved first to Lancaster and then to Yorktown.t 

Thus established in I^iiladelphia, Howe pushed for- 

* Soarks, vol. i. p. 251-253. Adolphas, voL ii. pp. 507, 508. 

Howe*8 Narrative, pp. 26, 27. ComwaUis' Evidence, in I*arL 
Repster. vol. xiii. p. 2-26. 

t Adolphos, vol ii. p. 510. Sparks, joL i. p. 256. 
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ward &e main body of his foice to Grennantown. A 
lai^ party howeyer, was employed in reducing a chain 
of forts and batteries^ which the Americans had erected 
on the Lower Delaware, interrupting the direct com- 
munication with the sea, where Admiral Lord Howe, 
after landing the troops at the head of the Chesapeake, 
had brought round the fleet. Washington, having re- 
ceived some reinforcements, determined to take advan- 
tage of this divided state of the army by a sudden attack 
on the portion stationed at Grermantown. At seven o'clock 
in the evening of the dd October, his troops advanced 
in four divisions, and, having marched fourteen miles^ 
at daybreak took the Briti^ completely by surprise. 
For some time he earned all before him ; but he was 
arrested by a large stone building, obstinately defended 
by six companies, and which he is blamed for having 
stopped to reduce. On the opposing force being fully 
drav?n forth, he was defeated at every point, with the 
loss of upwards of a thousand in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Notwithstanding this unfortimate issue, a 
favourable impression of his resources was conveyed 
by his resuming the ojSensive so soon after the defeat at 
Brandywine.* 

The British troops were now employed in reducing the 
defences of the Delaware, Li attacking the fort of R^d 
Bank, a detachment under Count Donop, a gallant 
German officer, was repulsed with the loss of about 
400 men, and the commander mortally wounded. It 
was afterwards relinquished on the approach of a supe- 
rior force ; but November had nearly closed before the 
passage for the fleet was completely cleared. Howe then, 
on the 4th December, marched out with the view of 
again bringing the American general to battle. The 
latter, having received 4000 additional troops from the 
north, had taken up a position at Whitemarsh, about 
fourteen miles from Philadelphia, which ^he considered 
80 strong, that his letters express a desire of being there 

• Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 613. Sparks, vol. i. pp. 257, 258. 
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attacked ; but the English genera!, upon a careful sonrey^ 
declmed the engagement, and, after some days' skirmish- 
ing, fell back upon the capital. The attention of the 
American commander was then anxiously directed to the 
choice of winter-quarters. After much hesitation, he fixed 
upon Valley forge, on the Schuylkill, a yery wild and bare 
spot, but well fitted for straitening the English position, 
and overawing the inhabitants, who were generally dis- 
affected. The troops laboured under a scarcity of provi- 
sions, and still more of clothes and shoes ; so that their 
marches were marked by tracks of blood from their 
wounded feet. The coimtry people were indisposed to 
®^PPly goods, and set very little value on the paper 
certificates offered in return ; but Washington on one 
occasion only would agree to a compulsory requisition. 
The encampment consisted of rude log-huts, erected 
by the soldiers, in one of which twelve were lodged. 
Their sufferings during the winter were most intense, and 
their endurance is highly creditable to their own forti- 
tude, and the persuasive influence of their distinguished 
commander.* 

Howe had now made two successful campaigns ; yet 
his reports to the home authorities, as to the prospects of 
conquering America, were by no means flattering. He 
occupied indeed New York and Philadelphia, with a 
certain territory round them ; but the American army 
was still imbroken, and the determination of congress 
as firm as ever. The people indeed showed good-will, 
but of that inert kind which scarcely brought any 
increase of strength. In the Jerseys, tiie English had 
obtained 3600 recruits ; in Pennsylvania only 978. His 
present force he considered barely sufficient to main- 
tain the extended positions now held ; so that, without 
reinforcements in spring, he would be unprepared for 
offensive operations against either the northern or 
southern states. Apprized with what difficulty these 
could be furnished firom home, he urged the employ- 

• Adolphus, vol. ii. pp. 615, 616. Sparks, vol. L p. 261-264. 
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meDt of an auxiliary corps of Russians ; but was not 
aware that these could not be procured. On these repre- 
sentations we find Lord Grermaine already expressing' 
despondence as to the prospects of subduing the colo- 
niesy if they should continue united ; but as yet neither 
party were aware of an event which was destined ma- 
teri^y to change the aspect of aflfiairs.* 

We have already noticed that the American expedi- 
tion against Canada had been signally disastrous. After 
being severely repulsed at Quebec, they had, in the course 
of December 1776, been compelled entirely to evacuate 
the province. The plan was then formed to send from 
that country a strong British force, which, penetrating 
across the biack settlements of New York, might form a 
junction with Howe, and second his operations.f The 
scheme, which was owned by Lord Germaine, had a 
plausible appearance ; yet it must be admitted that armies 
have rarely succeeded in finding their way to each other 
from opposite and distant quarters, with great and un- 
known obstacles intervening. The command was bestow- 
ed on Burgoyne, an officer of merit ; but his superseding 
Carleton, who had highly distinguished himself in the 
defence of Canada, was by no means popular. The 
former seems early to have felt doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of the path pointed out to him, and request- 
ed permission, should circumstances require, either to 
convey his force by sea to New York, doubtless the 
most eligible plan, or to take the more questionable 
course of invading the back settlements of New England. 
The minister, however, positively interdicted any other 
than that of forcing his way to Albany, and placing 
himself under the command of Howe. J This was ob- 
viously connected with the design of the latter to pene- 

• Desp«btches in Pari. Register, vol. xi. p. 41 8-437. Ibid. yoL 
Tiii. p. 92, Howe's Narrative, p. 53. 

+ Pari. Register, vol. viii. pp. 21, 97 ; vol. xL p. 478. Bur- 
govne's Narrative, pref . p. ix-xvi. 

i Bnrgojrne's Narrative, p. xi. &c. Pari. Register, vol. xi. 
p. 475-478. 
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trate into the interior along the line of the Hadson. 
For this we have seen him, in the winter of 1776-77, 
suhstitute the march upon Philadelphia, — a change in 
itself apparently judicions, but obylously requiring a 
corresponding one in Burgoyne's destination, of which, 
however, a strange and &tal oblivion seems to have pos- 
sessed all parties. Howe argues, that Lord Grermaine, 
after hearing and approving his new project, had ample 
time to communicate with that officer,* which was true ; 
but surely he himself, as supreme military director, 
ought to have pointed out the circumstance, and sug- 
gested the proper course now to be followed. 

About the middle of June 1777, Burgoyne began hb 
march, with 6700 British and Germans, to which he 
could only add 250 Canadians and 400 Indians. His 
first movement was against Crown Point and Ticonde- 
rago, considered the barriers of the Union on that frontier. 
These forts, which the Americans so fortunately acquir- 
ed at the beginning of the contest, had been enlarged 
and strengthened, and were now garrisoned by above 3000 
men. When, however, on the 6th July, the works 
were nearly invested. General St Clair called a council 
of officers, who decided that the force, being mostly mi- 
litia, was insufficient for their defence. A retrec^ was 
therefore effected during the night, the baggage and 
stores being embarked upon Lake (xeorge. As soon as 
morning betrayed this movement, a vigorous pursuit 
was commenced, several detachments were cut off, and 
the flotilla on the lake destroyed ; while the American 
forces, greatly reduced in numbers, retreated to Fort 
Edward, on the Hudson. 

This triumphant opening filled the British with exul- 
tation, while it struck dismay into their opponents. The 
former, however, soon encountered great and unforeseen 
obstacles. The country, wholly intersected with creeks 
and marshes, required a constant alternation of land and 
water conveyance, which the enemy rendered more 

• Howe's Narrative, p. 11. 
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difficult by feUing laige trees and laying tiiem acxosB 
the paths. It was necessaiy to construct forty bridges^ 
one of them two miles in extent, while the bateanx 
had to be dragged from creek to creek by ten or twelve 
oxen. The interval between dOth July and 15th Au- 
gost was thus spent in an advance of only eighteen 
miles.* The inhabitants, composed of that rude bor- 
der race already alluded to, were animated with a 
stnmg spirit of independence, and eminently fitted for 
desultory war&re. The ^ Green mountain boys," who 
roamed and hunted over that lofty branch of the 
All^hany, poured down in laige bodies, and with 
rifles all but unerring, proved as formidable in this 
wild r^on as the best trained regulacrs.t The In- 
dians did not yield services equal to the odium which 
' their employment excited. The Americans, indeed, had 
little cause for reproach on this ground,havingthem8elvee 
made an attempt to engage them, — a measure urged even 
by Washington ;% but £rom the aversion wi^ which 
they were regarded by that race, they could not suc- 
ceed. This, however, was lost sight of; and though 
Buigoyne used the utmost efforts to tame their savage 
spirit, it often broke out with violence. Two of them 
were employed to escort Miss Macrea, a young lady of 
great personal beauty, to the camp, where she was to be 
married to an officer. On the way they quarrelled about 
the expected reward ; when one of them, roused to ftiry, 
and resolved at all events to disappoint his rival, struck 
her dead with his tomahawk. This tragical event had 
no actual connexion with the war, and might have 
happened amid profound peace ; yet it excited a strong 
sensation throughout the region, wholly to the disad- 
vantage of the British cause. 
Burgoyne being now hard pressed for provisions and 

* Burgoyne's Narrative, pp. xxxix, 12. Adolphns, vol. ii. 
p. 521-524. 

t Paulding's Life of Washington, vol. i. p. 233. Pari. Regis- 
ter, vol. xi. p. 480. 

t Washington's Letters, vol. i. p. 182-213. 
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means of transport, and learning that there was a large 
supply at Bennington in Vermont, sent thither Colonel 
Baum, with 600 Grermans. The independents, how- 
ever, mustered in unexpected numbers, and were rein- 
forced by General Starke, who was leading a corps from 
New Hampshire to aid the northern army. Baum, over- 
powered by numbers, was mortally wounded, and his 
party totally dispersed. As he had given notice of the 
threatened resistance, Colonel Breyman, with 500 men, 
was sent to his aid ; but did not arrive till all was over. 
He was himself briskly attacked ; and though at first 
he maintained his ground, was at length obliged to retreat 
with the loss of two cannon. News came also of the £site 
of another expedition of 1000 men under Colonel St Leger, 
destined to cross Lake Ontario, capture Fort Stanwix, 
and, ascending the Mohawk, reinforce the principal corps. 
Here again the error of divided movements and proposed 
meeting from distant quarters had been repeated. That 
officer found the place more strongly defended than he 
expected ; the Indians, who composed nearly half his 
force, were seized with a panic ; and he was obliged to 
fall back, abandoning even his stores.* 

Burgoyne now felt the difficulties of his situation daily 
thickening around him. Gates, a distinguished leader, 
had been sent to take the command of the Americans, 
bringing a body of regulars, who, with the numerous vo- 
lunteers and militia, now formed an army of 13,000 men, 
with habits eminently fitted for this desultory warfiEoe. 
Considerations purely military would have dictated a re- 
turn into Canada, while yet possible ; but the English 
general had to consider the dishonour of the British 
arms by a retreat before this undisciplined foe ; the 
strict injunctions laid upon him to advance on Albany, 
where he was taught to expect that Howe would be 
waiting for his junction, while otherwise Gates might 
wheel round, and augment the force acting against that 
commander. He had therefore strong motives for his 

* Bargoyne, pp. zlii, 19. Adolphns, vol. ii. p. 526-528. 
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detennmation to advance at whatever OO0L It was 
neceaaaiyy however, to give up his communication with 
Ticcmderago and the lakes, having no f<Hroe adequate to 
maintain the necessary cliain of posts. Besolving to 
posh forward and cut his way throng the enemy's 
troops to Albany, he led his army iHiskly, in sevml 
columns, along the roads leading thither, dii^osing them 
so as to cover his artillery and baggage. The enemy 
determined upon resisting this movement by a general 
attack. They conmienced it at Stillwater, about noon 
of the 19th September, and maintained the contest very 
obstinately till dusk, when they were driven back within 
their lines. The eneigy, however, vrith which they had 
maintained their ground, and the loss of 600 men sus- 
tained by the already reduced British force, gave it 
the eharacter of a triumph ; while it heightened the 
gjoom which surrounded Burgoyne, who now deter- 
mined to pause, and fortify him^lf in his present posi- 
tion. On the dd October, 1500 men, sent out to forage 
and reconnoitre, rashly advanced within half a mile of 
the enemy's intrenchments, when the daring Arnold in- 
stantly sallied out, attacked and drove them back to their 
camp. The whole American army then followed and 
commenced a most furious assault on the lines. From 
the British quarter they were completely repulsed ; but 
the German intrenchments were carried, 200 prisoners 
taken, and Breyman with several leading officers killed or 
wounded. After this disaster it was judged necessary 
to fieJl back upon Saratoga.* 

As already noticed, Burgoyne had been impelled for- 
ward by the belief that Howe with his whole army was 
waiting for him on the Hudson, and probably at Albany ; 
and havingbeen strangely kept ignorant of thatcommand- 
^s total change of destination, while his attempts at com- 
munication were interrupted by the enemy and a hostile 
country, he remained still in tiie dark on this subject. 
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A letter from him, howeyer, reached New York, where 
Clinton had heen left with a force harely sufficient to 
maintain that position, and without any instmctkois to 
co-operate withBurgoyne ; so that the intelligence 'fiom 
that gftneral, though so ftdly to he expected, seems to 
have &llen upon him like a thunderholt. Being an ener- 
getic and active officer,he assembled 3000 men, and began 
a brisk movement up the Hudson. The forte of Clinton 
and Montgomery, which, on opposite banks, defended the 
navigation, were carried in gallant style, sixty-seven can- 
non taken, two frigates and two galleys burned. Tryon 
destroyed barracks fitted to accommodate 1500 men; 
and Vaughan incurred reproach by reducing to adies the 
town of Esopus, on the insufficient plea that the troops 
had been fired at from the houses, and that ^ it was a 
nursery for almost every villain (malecontent) in the 
country." Though Gates observed these movements, 
he wisely forbore to weaken his army by detachments 
against this corps, which failed in every attempt even to 
open a commimication with the northern army.* 

Burgoyne now felt that his affiurs had reached a 
fatal crisis. The enemy held and strongly guarded all 
the poste in the rear, and had destroyed the flotilla on 
Lake Creorge ; while in front they had an army double 
his own in number, and in such warfare not much less 
efficient. An attempted movement in either direction 
must therefore be followed by a series of incessant and 
harassing attacks, destroying his army in detaU. A 
council of war was called, and the conclusion formed, 
that no option was left but the deeply afflicting one of 
opening a negotiation for surrender. Gates* first de- 
mand was, that the whole force should ground their 
arms and become prisoners of war ; but the general, 
with all his officers, agreed in the determination to brave 
every extremity rather than submit to such terms. 
Gates, a prudent man, feeling the importance of time, 
agreed, after some discussion, to grant the honours of 

* Doonments in Remembrancer, vol. iv. p. 423-427. 
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war, and a £ree passage toBiitaiiiyOn condition of tiieir not 
servingagain in North Americaduringthe present contest 
These conditi(mSy so £Eff as rehited to him, were honour- 
ably, and eren conrteonsly, fdlfilled; hnt congress, 
whose feelings of honour were less keen than their 
patriotic zeal, eagerly sought a pretext for evading the 
contract to convey ike troops to Britain. The gene- 
ral warned them, that none could be found in their 
own observance of the convention, which had been 
stnctly honourable. Burgoyne, however, when com- 
plainii^ of the treatment which his men experienced 
at Boston, used the rash expression, that he conadered 
the c(»vention as thereby violated ; whence they in- 
ferred, that on returning home, he would represent his 
government as absolved ^m the engagement against 
their serving in America. They demimded lists of the 
men's names, which seems not very unreasonable, but was 
considered by Buigoyne as an impeachment on Britbh 
lumour. In short, they determined not to fulfil the 
convention, — a course which few even of their own ad- 
vocates fuUy defend, and which Washington ia said to 
have decidedly disapproved.* 

This intelligence arrived in England November 1777, 
while parliament were sitting ; and the effect may be 
easily conceived. The opposition, justifying the con- 
duct of the commanders, threw the whole blame upon 
ministers. Chatham declared the expedition a most 
wil^ uncombined, mad project ; and Fox said that 
10,000 men had been des^yed by the wilful ignorance 
and incapacity of Lord Grermaine. Ministers, on the other 
hand, contended that every thing depending upon them 
had been done ; large armies had been sent, and most 
am^y supplied; a»l, before being condemned, they 
were entitled at least to a full inquiry. Lord North 
protested, as on former occasions, his willingness to lay 
down office if he could thereby hope to restore peace ; but 

• Bnrgoyne.pp. 93, 105, 106 ; Append, p. 16. Adolphus, vol. 
iL p. 535 ; vol. ui. pp. 98, 99. Remembrancer, vol. v. pp. 62, 
133, 145. 
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fleeing no prospect of this, he consideied himtelf bound 
to lemain at the helm. Lord Chatham had moved for a 
cessation of hostilities, which was negatived ; but commit- 
tees were named in each house for an inquiry into the 
state of the nation, the result of which was to be taken 
into consideration in the beginning of February 1778. 
Ministers proposed and carried, though with considerable 
opposition, an adjournment till the 20th January. The 
warlike spirit of the nation had been gradually subsiding 
in consequence of the lengthened contest, and the little 
prospect of any decisive success ; so that the first accounts 
of Burgoyne's catastrophe produced deep despondence^ 
and a general call for peace. In the course of the recess, 
however, a very decided reaction took place, excited 
mainly, we imagine, by the prevailing belief, that 
F^tmce was about to join America ; for David Hartley 
wamed his friend Dr Franklin, that the English would 
^ fight for a straw with their last shilling and their last 
man," rather than be dictated to by that power. Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, came for- 
ward to supply regiments ; six battalions were raised in 
the Scottish Highlands ; eleven companies in Wales. The 
voluntary levies thus efiected before the meeting of par- 
liament, amounted to 15,000 men. The opposition ex- 
claimed against this raising of troops without consent or 
knowledge of parliament ; but ministers had little dread 
of this charge, and boasted of the result as decisively 
expressing the national opinion in their fiivour. Mr Fox 
and the Duke of Richmond made motions that no troops 
should be sent out of the kingdom, which were negatived, 
but not by the usual large majorities ; the former only 
by 259 to 165 ; the last by 91 to 34.* * 

Soon after the meeting of parliament, however. Lord 
North brought forward a most extensive scheme of con- 
ciliation, embracing indeed every demand which had origi- 
nally been made by the colonists. The right of taxation witii- 

• Pari. Register, vol. viii. pp. 96, 169, 258, 265, 337 ; vol. x. 
pp. 74, 169, 184. Adolphos, vol iii. p. 19-40. Hartley in Sparks' 
iHploiii. Corresp., voL iii. p. 261. 
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<Mit their own consent was to be renounced ; the riolated 
constitutions were to be restored ; every act since 1763 was 
to be abrogated, excepting such as were manifestly bene- 
ficial to the colonies. The intentions of ministers had, he 
saidy been misunderstood ; these were the measures tliey 
had waited to announce in a hoped-for moment of decisive 
snocessy but having been disappointed, there seemed no 
longer any room for delay. This propo^ met with no se- 
rious opposition, though among the supporters of the war 
there were considerable murmurs at the renunciation of 
all its objects ; while among its opponents, a serious schism 
was soon perceptible. A part, including Governor Pow- 
nall, maintained that every attempt to bring America 
again under subjection was now chimerical ; they were and 
must be an independent sovereign people ; our true policy 
was to treat with them as such, and endeavour to form 
a close federal and commercial alliance, which might 
snatch them out of the arms of France, and gain for our- 
selves great advantages. Mr Hartley, General Conway, 
and the Duke of Richmond, leaned to the same opinion. 
But the lofty mind of Chatham listened with the deep- 
est indignation to the mention of severing from Britain 
that mighty empire, which he had been the instrument of 
so vridely extending. On the 7th April, he appeared in 
the House of Lords, rejoicing that, though with more 
tiian one foot in the grave, he had been able to rise from 
bed, and to bear testimony against it. ^^ I rejoice," 
said he, ^ that the grave has not closed on me ; that I 
am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismember* 
ment of this ancient and most noble monarchy. Shall 
this great kingdom, that has survived the Danish depre- 
datiouEf, the Scottish inroads, and the Norman conquest ; 
that has stood the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada, now ML prostrate before the house of Bour- 
bon !" K peace could not be preserved with honour, 
why was not war commenced without hesitation ! He 
did not know what were the means of carrying it on ; 
but any state was better than despair. " Let us at 
least make one effort ; and if we must fall, let us fall 
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like men." In the course of the debate, this great 
statesman was seized with a paroxysm of illness, which, 
in a few weeks, terminated his life and his splendid po- 
litical career. Lord ^elbume also declared, that the 
moment Britain acknowledged the independence of 
America, her son was set. There is little donbt^ that 
the opposite course would even before this have been 
the wisest ; yet it was one for which the nation in gene- 
ral was by no means prepared.* 

We must now look to the continent of Europe, where 
measures of the deepest importance had been secretly in 
agjtation. Congress for some time made a boast of rigor- 
ously abstaining firom any attempt to seek support by 
foreign alliances, when tJiey might have done so with 
every prospect of success. France and Spain, it was well 
known, deeply humbled by the result of the war ended 
in 1763, and the extensiye territories then wrested from 
them, were anxiously watching an opportunity to re- 
trieve and avenge these losses. The latter power, indeed, 
might dread lest the same spirit should spread to her 
own settlements ; but France upon this head had much 
less to fear. In the spring of 1776, all the leading 
men in the colonies, having fixed their minds upon inde- 
pendence, became disposed to avail themselves of the 
advantages of foreign treaties. Franklin indeed states, 
as his first opinion, that America, ^ as a virgin state, 
should not go about suitoring alliances," but rather wait 
till she was courted ; but 1^ was overruled, and ulti- 
mately became the most active agent. On the 29th 
November 1775, a committee had been appointed to op&i 
a correspondence with the friends of America in Europe. 
The first person ^nployed was Silas Deane, a member 
of congress, who was instructed to visit Europe in the 
character of a merchant, and endeavour to open private 
channels, by which the cabinets might aid Ajneika 
without openly committing themselves. He arrived 
al)0ut the Ist July 1776, and found the French court 

• Pari. Redster,yol. Tiii. p. 380-382 ; voL ix. p. 56-60 ; vol. x. 
^. 12, 369, ^8. AdolphuB, voL iii. pp. 45-51, 87, 88, 90. 
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weU disposed to favour his yiews. Torgoty a minister 
trieDdly to peace, had been replaced by Yeigennes, who 
eagerly aspired to r^;ain for France llie ground lost in 
the late contest. A great dread, however, being felt lest 
the power and perseverance of America ^ould &il, and 
France be left alone to maintain an unequal contest, 
the minister intimated, that aid could not be openly 
given, but that no obstruction would be opposed to the 
shipment of warlike stores and supplies ; if any occur- 
red, it need only be stated, to be speedily removed. In 
&ct, Mr Deane was informed that arrangements had al- 
ready been made for transmitting by a circuitous route a 
liberal supply. Beaumarchais, a Frenchman, had gone to 
London and sought out Arthur Lee, the secret agent of 
congress, whom he informed that the court of France had 
resolved to assist the colonies with military stores to the 
value of £200,000. They were not, however, tocome direct 
from that high source, but from himself, under the ficti- 
tious firm of Roderique, Hortales, and Company, to be 
ostensibly established at Port St Francois in St Domingo, 
whence the great bulk of the articles were to be fur- 
nished. Mr Lee fully understood them to be delivered 
out of the French magazines, and that only a slight and 
formal return was expected. By this underhand channel, 
25,000 muskets and other supplies were in the be- 
ginning of 1777 received in America, and were of the 
utmost use to Washington in the equipment of the new 
army which he was then levying. In the end of that 
year, however, congress were much surprised by the de- 
mand from an agent of Beaumarchais of payment for all 
the stores thus furnished. Several letters explaining 
the transaction had been intercepted ; and the mystery 
in which the whole was involved rendered it impossible 
for them to give an absolute refusal. Their commis- 
noners, however, were instructed to seek in the most 
delicate manner an explanation firom the French minis- 
ters, nitimating their belief that they had been indebted 
to his majesty alone for these valuable supplies. That 
court, however, on being repeatedly pressed by the Br' 
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tish ambassador upon this sabject, had not scrupled to 
deny having a£Porded any aid whatever to the colo- 
nies ; so that a breach of its honour, that is^ an ezposuie 
of its deceit, was apprehended, in nowmakhig the state- 
ment. The minister therefore replied, that Beaumar- 
diais had merely received these stores fix>m his majesty's 
arsenab as a personal accommodation, and on condition of 
replacing them ; gravely adding, that he knew nothing 
of such a house as Roderique, Hortales, and Company. 
Some time after, a controversy having arisen witii Mr 
Deane, Thomas Paine, then secretary of the committee 
for foreign afiairs, published a pamphlet, broadly stating 
that the stores had been supplied by the French govern- 
ment as a gift, and with an express intimation that no 
payment was expected. Hereupon Gerard, the French 
ambassador, presented two memoritds to congress^ calling 
upon them for an explicit disavowal of these assertions. 
That body, according to Mr Pitkin, could not possibly 
at this time quarrel with France on any ground, and 
therefore put forth the declaration demanded, though 
having, he admits, the strongest ground for believing it 
untrue. Paine, for his indiscretion, was obliged to re- 
sign his office ; and it became impossible to esci^ from 
the engagement to pay in the course of three years the 
demands of Beaumarchais. Congress still hoped that 
the French ministry would in some way interpose to 
avert this burdensome obligation ; but they were disap- 
pointed ; and through this chain of circumstances, so 
little creditable to all parties, they were under the hard 
necessity of paying a profligate adventurer for supplies 
which had in &ct been freely furnished to them out of 
the French magazines. He even intercepted one of three 
millions of livres covertly presented to them by their 
ally ; but before the final settlement, they learned this 
fi»ud, and deducted it from the payment.* 

As soon as the declaration of independence had been 
fully matured, congress applied itself openly and with 

* Pitkin, vol. i. pp. 386-388, 403-405, 415^18, 422. Diplom. 
Corresp., vol. ii. pp. 14-18, 67, 236. 
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increased ylgour to the object of foreign alliances. On 
the 11th June, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a plan, wliJch was not however matured and ap- 
proved till the I7th September, when Dr Franklin, 
Mr Deane, and Mr Lee were appointed commissionerB 
to proceed to France. The former, from his weight of 
chmcter, sound judgment, and address, had almost the 
entire direction. On reaching Paris, however, in De- 
cember 1776, he found the cabinet by no means pre- 
pared openly to espouse the cause of the States, or even 
to acknowledge their independence. Friendly profes- 
sions were made, and a continuance of private succours 
promised ; but there was an evident determination 
against proceeding &rther till it should appear whether 
they could resist the shock of the British armies, the 
pressure of which was then so severe. The disasters of 
the campaign increased the anxiety of congress upon the 
subject. They sent commissioners to the courts of Vien- 
na, Spain, Prussia, and Tuscany ; and in order to induce 
France to declare openly in their £sivour, offered large pri- 
vil^;es for commerce and fishery, and even the possession 
of such West India islands as m%ht be captured during 
the war. But the same distresses which impelled to 
tiiese overtures, made the court cautious of accepting 
tiiem, and conthiue to watch the train of events. The 
campaign of 1777> notwithstanding its misfortunes, was 
considered to afford prospects of making a permanent 
stand ; but the French counsels evidently vacillated with 
every intelligence and even report which arrived from 
America. No change took place till the arrival, early 
inDecember, of the momentous tidings of Burgoyne's sur- 
render, which at once gave a decisive turn to the views of 
the cabinet. On the 16th, M. Gerard intimated to the com- 
missioners that, after long deliberation, the king had de- 
termined to acknowledge the independence of the United 
States, and fdso to afford them support, though thereby 
involving himself in an expensive war. It was frankly 
admitted that he thus acted, not merely from a friendly 
disposition towards them, but for the promotion of his 
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own political interests. On the 8th January 1778, Lonis 
wrote a letter to his uncle, the king of Spain, referring 
to Britain as their eonunon and inveteiate enemy. Dar- 
ing the pending contest, he had afforded to the colo- 
nies supplies of money and stores, at which England had 
taken deep umbrage, and would no doubt seize the first 
opportunity of avenging herself. The Americans had in- 
deed shown that they were not to be subdued, but Britain 
might succeed in her present attempts to form a close 
and friendly alliance with them, and thus turn her 
arms undivided against her continental enemies ; now, 
therefore, was the time to form such a connexion as 
might prevent any reunion between them and the 
mother-country. 

In pursuance of these views, there was concluded, on 
the 6th February, a treaty of commerce, accompanied 
by one of defensive alliance in the well-foreseen case of 
war being the result. The allies were to make com- 
mon cause with the States, and to maintAin their abso- 
lute independence. Whatever conquests should be made 
on the continent were to be secured to them, but those 
in the West Indies to the crown of France. Adams ex- 
presses extraordinary exultation at this arrangement, an- 
ticipating not only assured success to America, but the en- 
tire humiliation of Britain, which he compares to a wide- 
spreading tree girdled at the root. Her wealth had been 
lost with her colonies, and could never be regained ; her 
fleet could no longer cope with that of France. By 
yielding now, she might retain the rank of a second-rate 
power ; otherwise she must be crushed into total insig- 
nificance. Many months, however, had not elapsed till 
he was obliged to own that these expectations had been 
fallacious, and to behold the unaided resources of the 
mother-country equal to the combined hostility of Eu- 
rope and America.* 



* Pitkiii, YoL L pp. 389-392, 898-400. Diplom. Corresp., voL iii. 
tip. 6, 9, 10 ; voL iv. pp. 262, 293, 315, 405. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RetJoluHany from the Alliance with France to the Peace 
in 1783. 

War between Britain and France— Distresses (^Washington 
—British Commissioners to treat for Peace— Their Reception 
— £y|Mmation of Philadelphia— Repolse of the Am^cans— 
French Nayal Operations— Advantages gained by the Bri- 
tish—Indian War in the West— Plans of Campaign— Dis- 
tress of the Americans — Spain joins their Cause — ^Various 
Nayal and Military Operations— Defeat of Lincoln — Siege 
of Savannah— Raised— Siege of Charleston— Surrender- 
British overrun the Carolinae— Defeat of Gates, and Death 
of Ferguson— Return of Comwallis— Greene succeeds to 
the Command— Battle of Cowpens— Retreat of the Ame- 
ricans—They return— Battle of Guildford— Comwallis re- 
tires to Wilmington — Greene invades South Carolina— 
Comwallis marches into Virginia— Battle of Camden— Suc- 
cesses of the American Parties — Repulsed at Ninety-six — 
Rawdon falls back — ^Battle of Eutaw— Causes of British 
Failure— Operations near New York— ESxpedition sent from 
France— Adventures of Amold— His Ill-treatment— Treach- 
erous Desertion — Death of Andr^ — ^Financial Difficulties of 
Congress— Junction of French and American Armies — Suc- 
cesses of Comwallis in Virginia— Washington marches 
thither — Naval Operations in the Chesapeake— Plans of Clin- 
ton and Comwallis — The latter besieged in York — Surrender 
— Clinton's Attempts to relieve him — War with Holland — 
Change of the British Ministry— Ambassadors meet at Paris 
-Discussions— Treaty with America— With France and 
Spain. 

The treaty between France and America^ though soon 
generally known, was for some time studiously concealed 
from the British minister. On the ISth March, how* 
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eyer, the I>ench ambassador at London delivered a note 
referring to the United States as already in full possession 
of independence, whence his majesty had conclnded 
with them a treaty of friendship and commerce, and 
would take efiectual measures to prevent its interruption. 
Professions were made of the king's anxiety to cultivate 
a good understanding with Britain and his sincere dis- 
position for peace, of which it was ironically said that 
new proofs would be found in this communication. On 
the 17th, this document was laid before Parliament, with 
a message from the crown, stating that the British ambas- 
sador had in consequence been ordered to withdraw from 
Paris, and expressing trust in the zealous and a£Pectionate 
support of the people for repelling this unprovoked ag- 
gression combined with insult. An address echoing the 
message was moved in both houses ; but the opposition 
reproached ministers with not having duly foreseen or 
prepared for this emergency ; while a few repelled as 
now hopeless the idea of holding America under any 
kind of dependence. It was carried, however, by majo- 
rities, in tiie Conmions of 263 to 113 ; in the Lords of 
68 to 25. The message for calling out the militia was 
sanctioned without a division.* 

In Pennsylvania, meantime, the two armies continued 
viewing each other without any material warlike move- 
ment. The distress suffered by WashingtonatValleyfoige 
was extreme, congress taking no efficient measures to sup- 
ply the troops with clothes or even provisions. That 
body indeed diowed a decided jealousy of the army, and 
by Ul treatment did its utmost to render their suspicions 
well founded. The officers had to complain, not only of 
irregularity in receiving their pay, but of obtaining no 
promise of half-pay at the end of Uie war ; this last, how- 
ever, through the remonstrances of Wa^iington, was at 
length secured. That great man was &rther harassed 
by a combination formed against himself and shared by 
Gates^ whose friends contrasted his brilliant success 

* Adolphus, ToL iii. p. 64-69. 
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against Burgoyne with the tardy and in many caaee un- 
suoceasful movements of the commander-in-chief. Their 
representations made for some time a considerable im- 
pression upon congress and even the public ; but as the 
commander took no notice of this movement, and pur- 
sued the even and dignified tenor of his way, the cloud 
dispelled of itself. Although his force in spring was 
reduced very low, Howe did not venture to attack, but, 
according to the representations formerly made, consider- 
ed himself strong enough only for partial and detached 
expeditions, several of which were undertaken with suc- 
cess. Not being, however, supplied with reinforcements 
sufficient for any important enterprise, he felt his situa- 
tion painful, and solicited his recall. Ministers, who 
probably hoped that a more enterprising commander 
might achieve some decisive successes, granted it, and 
named Clinton his successor. His officers, however, 
manifested their opinion of his merits by a brilliant fete 
on the occasion of his departure.* 

In June, the commissioners arrived with the new offisrs 
of conciliation. They consisted of Governor Johnstone, 
Lord Carlisle, and Mr Eden, gentlemen who had hitherto 
advocated against ministers the cause of America. The 
terms were more than had been originally asked, amount- 
ing in &ct to every degree of independence compatible 
with a union of force against foreign powers, all alliance 
with whom was expected to be renounced. Smaller 
concessions would once have saved the colonies; but 
congress and the leading men had now taken a position 
whence they felt wholly disinclined to recede. Their 
minds, in the course of the war, had become more and 
more imbittered against the mother-country, and open 
to the pride of independent national existence and of 
alliance with the great powers of Europe. They could 
not but doubt whether terms, so hardly wrung from an 
extreme necessity, would, in changed circumstances, be 
executed in their full extent; while they themselves 

• Sparks, voL i. p. 267-282. Adolphus, voL iii. p. 96-104. 
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would always be yie wed as hostile, and removed as much 
as possible firom power. They do not seem to have ever 
deliberated, merely appointing a committee to prepare 
an answer. Its tenor was, that notwithstanding e^ their 
wrongs, they were willing to conclude a treaty of peace 
and commerce, provided Britain should begin by an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of their independence, or by 
withdrawing her fleets and armies. Indignation was 
expressed at the manner in which their great and good 
ally, the King of France, was mentioned, and a fbU de- 
termination intimated of adhering to the connexion. The 
commissioners wrote an explanatory paper, endeavouring 
to prove that every object of real importance was included 
in their offers ; but as no new conces»on was made, it 
was determined to return no answer. Governor John- 
stone had written letters to several members of congress, 
in which, besides public motives, private advantages were 
held out in case of their aiding the cause of reconciliation. 
The receivers laid them before congress, who immediately 
published them, with indignant comments, as attempts 
to gain the object by bribery.* 

The commissioners, thus vehemently repulsed by 
congress, determined to appeal to the particular states 
and to the nation at large. A manifesto and proclamation 
were drawn up, fully explaining all the advantages now 
offered, including the removal of every grievance hitherto 
complained of ; reminding the people ^tto these over- 
tures congress had refused even to listen, and asking if 
they were prepared to carry on a ruinous war, with no 
object but to throw themselves into the arms of a 
foreign power, so long their inveterate enemy. It was 
injudiciously added, ^t in such case warlike measures 
would be carried on with increased severity, so that if 
the country was to belong to France, its value might be 
diminished. Congress, it is admitted, were considerably 
alarmed at the appearance of this paper, and the activity 

• Adolphus, vol. Hi. p. 104-110. Sparks, vol. i. p. 286-288. 
Marshal^ vol iv. p. 3-12 
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wiUi which it was circulated. Some of its ablest mem- 
bers employed their pens in answering it, and seeking to 
inspire the most hostile feelmgs towards the British 
goTemment. Finding it impossible by the severest 
penalties to stop the circulation, they made a boast of 
publishing it themselves, counteracted by ample com- 
ments. Marshall considers them as having succeeded ; 
yet he afterv^ards admits, that a contrary opinion was 
^ not nnsapported by circumstances." In &ct, it appears, 
both from Us and other narratives, that a complete apathy 
from this time pervaded the great body of the American 
people. Other causes, no doubt, contributed ; yet these 
were probably much aided by the consciousness of their 
having no longer any substantial interest to fight £ot* 

It had been arranged that Clinton's first operation 
should be to evacuate Philadelphia. Its position was 
deemed disadvantageous, being so far inland, at the head 
of a long and intricate bay, liable to be commanded by 
those laige fleets which France was expected to send. 
On the 18th June, the British commander began his 
march, rendered very difficult by a great quantity of 
baggage and various encumbrances, whence his line ex- 
tended nearly twelve miles. The Americans had de- 
stroyed the bridges, and made arrangements for inter- 
cepting his progress ; but these he evaded by a judicious 
change of route. Washington now consulted his general 
officers as to the best mode of taking advantage of the 
^lemy's circumstances. Lee and several o^rs ad- 
vised to avoid a general battle, but to harass him by 
detachments thrown upon his flanks and rear. The 
general, having formed an opposite determination, sent 
forward 5000 or 6000 men to commence the attack, 
while he remained a few mUes behind, ready to support 
them. Unluckily Lee, by his seniority, was entitled to 
command this advanced guard ; while Clinton, who had 
his best troops in the rear, suddenly wheeled round, and 
attacked the Americans, who began a hasty retreat with 

• Adolphus, voL iii. p. 111. Marshall, vol. iy. pp. 15-19, 69. 
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the alleged concurrence of their leader. When Wash- 
ington met them thus falling hack, he Utterly reproached 
Lee, calling upon him to rally and lead hack hiis troops. 
This was partially effected, and when the rest of tiie 
force was brought up, and General Greene had placed 
himself on the left flank of the British, they became 
exposed to a severe cross-fire, and were unable to make 
any farther impression. The contest was closed by 
night, of which Clinton took advantage to continue his 
retreat, and in two days reached Sandy Hook, where he 
embarked without molestation. After the battle, some 
imbittered correspondence passed between Washington 
and Lee, who was thereupon brought before a court- 
martial, charged with having made a disorderly retreat, 
and shown disrespect to his commander. He was found 
guilty, and suspended from all command for a year, and 
in fiict never again joined the army. His temper was 
capricious and violent; yet Washington's warmth of 
feeling seems to have transported him too far, in making 
no allowance for these faults, on account of such signed 
merits and former services.* 

No sooner had France openly declared in &vour of the 
States, than she fitted out and sent to their aid a fleet of 
12 sail of the line, under Count D'Estaing ; while Britain 
despatched Commodore Byron with one of equal strength. 
BoUi were delayed by contrary winds, and though the 
French admiral arrived first, he did not reach the Chesa- 
peake till the British fleet and army had passed on the way 
to New York. Thither he followed, and reconnoitred the 
entrance of the harbour ; but Lord Howe, though with 
only half his force, made such judicious dii^^sitions, that 
D'Estaing judged it imprudent to attack. He was next 
invited to assist in operations against Rhode Island, still 
held by a considerable Englisli force. Greneral Sul- 
livan, on the land-side, was reinfcnrced by New England 
militia, and by a detachment from the main army, under 
Lafayette, making in all 10,000 men. Howe hedtated 

* Sparks, vol. i. p. 293-301. Adolphus^ vol. iii. p. 1 14, &c. 
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not to approach; but a violent stonn prevented the 
fleets from engagmg, and allowed only a few conflicts 
between single diips, in which the British had the ad- 
vantage. D'Estaing complained, that his squadron was 
thus so severely shattered^ as rendered it necessary to go 
and refit at Boston ; which he did, without regard to 
the wannest remonstrances from Greene and La&yette. 
Sullivan was thus left in a critical situation ; a force came 
hastily from New York, sufficient to overwhelm him, 
and he was considered to have great merit in efiecting 
a precipitate retreat, with only tiie dispersion of a part 
of his army. Byron soon after arrived, and reinforced 
Howe, when both fleets were placed under Admiral Gam- 
bier ; and the English became completely superior at sea. 
The American press raised loud murmurs at the ineffi- 
cient support afibrded by their powerful ally, firom whom 
so much had been expected. This was an additional 
trouble to Washington, who dreaded umbrage between 
the two nations, and made studied apologies to the French 
officers for the rash language of his countrymen.* 

He did not attempt any further ofiensive movements 
this campaign ; and Clinton took occasion to attack some 
of the principal privateering stations. On Acusknet River, 
in Buzzard's Bay, General Grey destroyed seventy sail 
of ships, and numerous storehouses ; and from the island 
named Martha's Vineyard a laige supply of sheep and 
cattle was drawn. At a noted rendezvous, however, named 
Egg Point, the success was imperfect, a great part of the 
shipping having escaped. On these occasions, plunder 
and outrage seem to have been practised to an unjus- 
tiflable extent against known privateers ; though they 
are greatly exaggerated by the American writers, whose 
assertions, that they roused in the people a vehement 
spirit of resistance, are completely refiited by subsequent 
statements. The Americans, through the report of the 
French alliance, had obtained the evacuation of Phila- 

• Sparks, vol. i. p. 301-304. Adolphus, vol. iii. p. 117-119. 
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delphia ; but in every other respect their hopes of this 
campaign had been miserably disappointed. Their pride, 
however, was gratified by the arrival at Philadelphia 
of the French ambassador, Gerard, a highly respected 
individual, by whose agency chiefly the treaty had been 
concluded.* 

In the course of this summer, the western country 
had been the scene of most distressing events ; the feuds 
between the independents and loyalists having raged 
with peculiar violence in this wild region. The latter 
complained, probably not without reason, that the rigo- 
rous laws enacted against them were enforced with severe 
aggravations, and many sought an asylum beyond the 
limits of the colonies. There they found themselves 
among the Indians, a race always bitterly hostile to the 
white borderers, and easily excited to the most daring 
enterprises. Unhappily llie passions of the reftigees 
were worked up to such violence, that instead of urging 
a milder mode of warfare, they stimulated these allies 
to deeds of more than their wonted barbarity. Wyo- 
ming, a flourishing settlement on the Pennsylvanian 
frontier, was suddenly assailed, the slender militia force 
which defended it overpowered, and the inhabitants ex- 
posed to all the horrors of Indian vengeance and maseacre. 
From the lateness of the season, only a few partial 
attempts could be made to retaliate. Next spring, how- 
ever. General Sullivan was despatched with 4000 men, 
and joined by Greneral Clinton with another division 
from the Mohawk River. They entered the territory 
of the Indians, who, quite unable to resist so large a 
force, abandoned their homes and fled before than. 
The villages were then reduced to ashes, every trace of 
cultivation obliterated, and the region rendered as much 
as possible uninhabitable. This rigour is said to have 
been authorized by Washington, and justified on the 
ground, that without interposing a desert between the 

* Adolphus, vol. iii. pp. 119, 120. Sparks, vol. i. p. 301. 
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States and ibis savage jnc^ no secwiity oould he enjoyed 
on the frontier.* 

The «tt€filkai of coDgress and of the commander was 
BOW caUed to plana for the campaign of 1779. Hie 
^dnuer, looking to their iM»yiou8s«icceflsea,and the poweF- 
M co-<^peiation of Fiance, cherished the most iNrillitfit 
expectatic^isy and had formed schemes truly magnificeni. 
C(Micliiding that the English would be q>eedily expelled, 
or woiold of their own accord depart from America, 
the /chief d>jeot was to be the invasion of Canada, from 
three dififerent points, the Freneh being invited to co- 
operate. Washington, on learning this vast design, took 
the jutnaost pains to prove its futility. He disposed to 
thran the painful truths, that the Englii^ were still so 
poweaial both by land and sea, as to a£^rd no speedy 
prospect of their complete expulsion ; while the exhaust- 
ed state of the finances, the imf>erfect organissation of 
the army, and the extreme destitution under which it 
laboured, furnished no means whatever for carrying 
(m rach mighty operiktions. A committee of congress, 
on furth^ consideration, recommended that the project 
should be deferred ; yet the members still clung to it, 
fimdly contemplating its execution some time before 
the season closed, and wishing communications to be 
queued on that subject with the French court. The ge- 
neral, considering the project, even thus modified, as still 
quite inadmisfflble, repaired to Philadelphia, where he 
urged strongly all his former arguments, and ccmfiden- 
tially p(4nt^ out to ihe leading statesmen the danger of 
admitting France into a eountry where i^e had so long 
ruled, and whose people bore still decided traces of her 
rekAionship. It appears, indeed, that, probably from the 
dread ^ embarrassment in some future negotiation, that 
power by no mecms &voured sdbiemes of American con- 
quest. Washington at laftt succeeded in convincing con- 
gvess, that instead of these gruid measures <d invasion, 

* Marshall, vol. iv. pp. 22-28, 92, 104. Sparks, vol. i. pp. 320, 
921. 
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they must limit themselves, during the present cam- 
paign, to a course strictly defensive.* 

In fiwt, both the civil and military strength of the 
Union was now at a lower ebb than at any time since 
the struggle commenced. The members of congress had 
originally consisted of the ablest men in America, ani- 
mated by the most ardent zeal, and implicitly obeyed by 
all the votaries of their cause. After the declaration o( 
independence, however, a new modification of the go- 
vernment was considered necessary. A constitution was 
drawn up, and, after many delays and difficulties, 
brought into operation, early in 1779, under which the 
state legislatures were invested with all the most im- 
portant powers, resigning only a few which were 
judged indispensable for united action. Congress still 
retained the direction of foreign afiairs, of the war, and 
consequently of the naval and military force ; but to 
furnish men and supplies for these services they had no 
resource, except requisitions addressed to the state legis- 
latures. The latter had the complete option whether 
they should or should not comply, and had many motives 
which strongly inclined them to the latter alternative ; in- 
deed compliance could only be afforded by measures veiy 
unpopular, and which would have much disobliged their 
constituents. The demands of congress were ^us only 
partially and unequally ftdfilled, and the levies never 
approached the amount at which they were nominally 
fixed.t 

The financial state of the country, too, was embar- 
rassing in the extreme. The colonists, at the beginning of 
the war, had been very little accustomed to any serious 
taxation ; and having taken arms expressly to resist it, 
would have ill brooked paying a larger amount for 
their expenses than Britain had ever demanded. It 
was not till November 1777, that congress ventured 
to make a requisition of five millions of dollars an- 
nually, to which the states but faintly responded. 

* Marshall, vol. iv. p. 37-48. Sparks, vol. i. p. 311-314. 
+ Pitkin, vol. u. pp. 12, 28, 82. 
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France and Spain gare some Mritrfanee, fint in gift, and 
theninloan; but at their own finances grew embornisBed, 
tbese contrilniiions became very stinted. The commis- 
sioners endeavoured to treat for loans with European 
capitalists^ especiallyin Holland, and with this view drew 
a flattering picture of the future prosperity of the new 
republic, and her ultimate power to repay even the 
largest advances ; but the Dutch were not inclined to be 
satisfied with such security, and money could be got only 
in small amount, and on exorbitant terms. One house 
made a somewhat liberal ofier, but on condition of carry- 
ing on the whole trade of the Union, and holding all its 
real and personal property in mortgage. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Stat^ had no resource except paper- 
money. In 1775, they issued three millions of dollars ; 
and this moderate amount being easily absorbed in the cir- 
culation, proved an available resource. They were thus 
encouraged to pour foi:th repeated issues, which at the 
beginning of 1779 had risen to above a hundred millions, 
and in the course of the year to double that amount, 
which they had pledged themselves not to exceed. The 
necessary consequence was a depreciation of the notes to 
about a fortieth of their nominal value, and hence a 
miserable derangement in all mercantileand money trans- 
actions. The evil was aggravated, too, by preposterous 
remedies. The paper at its nominal value was made a 
legal tender for all debts ; and by this iniquitous measure, 
which Washington deeply regretted, many creditors both 
public and private were defrauded, but no permanent 
relief could be afforded. As the articles fiimished to 
the army, like all others, rose to an enormous nominal 
value, they were so ignorant as to fix a maximum, above 
which they should not be received. The consequence 
was, that at this ioadequate rate none could be got ; and 
the army would have perished had not this absurd r^fula- 
tion hem rescinded.* 

• Pitkin, yol. ii. p. 165-167. Sparks, vol. i. pp. 332,333. Dip- 
lom. Corresp., yol. lii. pp. 16-23, 109, 110. 
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About ihiB time, too, it is admitted by the beet Ame- 
rican writers, that tiie composition of congress kself iiad 
been greatly deteriorated. Many of the ablest members 
bad withdrawn to the state legfaLoiiires, wbose mflnoMe 
tmder tbe new coiBtitutioiL was now paranumnt, and 
violent fends had broken out among the remainder, 
especidly tiiose engaged in ^sreign negotiation, in ii^koae 
councils a T^pry jGadtioas spirit pierailed. The state was 
thus deprived of tiie serrkes of able leaders; and tibe 
public dissennons dij^usted and discouraged tbe Mends 
of independence, while tbey rddndled tihe almost eaqpir- 
ii^ hopes of its enemies.* 

In Europe, however, a transaction took place ixighly 
auspicious to the American cauae. Spain, a£ber long 
hesitation, determined to ^in the confederacy, and an 
tile 12th April 1779, concluded for HlQai purpose a secret 
treaty with France« She had for some time offered and 
even pressed hersdf as a mediator, having ultimately -pro* 
posed a congress of all the oont^iding powers at lla^d, 
and during the negcftiation, a general sui;>eDfiion of arms ; 
but as it was made a condition that in the meon- 
tkne the 'colonies were to remain actually independeiit, 
Britain, l&ongh without expreaaing any hostile feeling, 
declared such terns inadmissible, the other party, how- 
ever, was not disposed to stop here. On the 16th Jime, 
D' Almadovar, the Spankh amfbaasador, took has depar- 
ture, after delivering a note, complaining not only of the 
rejection of his siwereign's fiiendly o^ertnoes, but (^ 
sundry violences committed on his subjects in the course 
of the WED*, and fiir which he was determined ^to seek 
redress. This was followed by a long manifeste, in 
which grievances were enumerated to the number of 
eighty-six, and the necessity stated of redneing tbe 
Briti^ maritime power. Thesetdoonments were soon an- 
swered by letters of marque, follewed by open war. The 
American leadersfelt extraordinary exuhation, imagining 
that Britain would never be able to cope with a union 

* Sparks, yoL i. p. 306-310. 
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of SO many powers. She roused hersel^howerer, mightily 
to resist this new aggressioii: yohintaiy aids were poured 
ia both by indiyiduals and puhhc bodies ; and she dio wed 
herself able, not only to contend with the united navies 
of the Bourbons, but even to bring agam into jeopardy 
the independence of her revolted colonies.* 

Their interior strength, as already observed, by no 
means corresponded with the splendour of their foreign 
rriations ; and Washington had clearly demonstrated 
to ecmgress the expediency of coniming thnnselves 
to a defensive war&re. Clinton, on the other hand, 
did not attempt to penetrate fiur into the interior from 
New York ; but engaged in some extensive expeditions 
fi>r the destruction of stores and shipping. The most 
knportant was undertaken in May by a squadron under 
Sir George Collier, up<Hi whom the command of the naval 
force had now devolved, and having on board 1800 men 
commanded by Creneral Matthews. The object was the 
naval yard at Crosport on the Chesapeake, with the 
military stores and shipping at Portsmouth and Norfolk, 
the two chief seats of commerce in Virginia. The only 
defence was a fort with 150 men on Elizabeth river near 
Portsmouth ; and this garrison, considering themselves 
too weak to resist, fled into a morass called the Dismal 
Swamp. The British took up their headquarters there ; 
and in the course of a few days made a complete sweep 
&f every thing that was to be found on this range of 
coast^ destroying or taking 1 27 vessels, and other property 
valued at half a million sterling. Clinton, however, very 
judiciously did not divide his army by any permanent 
establishment.t 

Immediately on their return to New York, the fleet 
and army were employed in an expedition on the Hud- 
son. Khigsferry, about sixty miles up, and near the 
entrance of the highlands, formed the most convenient 
communication across the river for Washington's army. 



• Adolphus, vol. iiL p. 162-176. 
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whose wings occupied both hanks. It was defended by 
two opposite forts, Stony Point and Verplank's Pointy 
which were both attacked. The first being unfinished, 
was at once evacuated ; and the garrison of the other, 
after a yain attempt at resistance, was obliged to sur- 
render. Clinton caused the two places to be put in a 
state of defence ; but operations were not pushed &rther 
in this direction. 

The next enterprise was against the coast of Connec- 
ticut, which had been a very extensive and successful 
theatre of privateering operations ; and on the dd July, 
2600 men saUed under Sir Greoige Collier and General 
Tryon, governor of New York. Newhaven was soon 
captured, the militia making a vain attempt to resist 
There is stated to have been an intention to bum the 
town, which was laudably changed into the mere seizure 
of the stores and vessels. At Fairfield and Norwalk, a 
greater resistance was encountered ; and both these 
places were nearly reduced to ashes. In apology it is 
said, that the people had fired from the windows, and 
that they placed an undue confidence in the safety of 
their property through British forbearance, which it was 
necessary to dispel ; but these reasons are &r from satis- 
factory. A proposed attack on New London was inter- 
rupted by a counter project of Washington, who was 
anxious to do something to efiace the impression of so 
many losses. It being understood that the newly-cap- 
tured forts on the Hudson were little apprehensive of 
any attack, Greneral Wayne was sent with a detachment, 
and reached Stony Point undiscovered at midnight of 
the 15th July, when after a desperate but short struggle, 
he carried liie place. The garrison, 543 in number, 
were made prisoners, and treated with great humanily. 
The opposite fort was also attempted,but without success ; 
and the first, being then thought untenable, was de- 
molished and abandoned; but Clinton reoccupied and 
repaired it.* 

* Marshal^ vol. iv. p. 108-130. Remembranoer, vol. tiiL 
p. 362-364. 
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An expedition was also sent in June from Boston 
against a station on the river Penobscot^ fonned by a 
detachment under Colonel Maclean from Nova Scotia. 
Above 3000 militia^ under GreneralLovell, effected a land- 
ing on the peninsular point occupied by the English ; but 
the works appeared to him too strong to be carried with- 
out the aid of regular troops, which were promised by 
Greneral Grates. Before their arrival, however, Sir George 
Collier appeared in the river with a squadron from 
New York, when Lovell re-embarked his troops, and 
formed wiUi his ships a crescent across the river, mak- 
ing a show of resistance, till, seeing his adversary 
bearing up with superior force, he took to flight, and 
having no retreat, his fleet of six frigates and nine 
smaller vessels was entirely destroyed. The men escaped 
on shore, but had to penetrate through a long extent 
of desert, in which many perished. This blow was 
slightly compensated by tie surprise of Powles Hook, 
a fort immediately opposite to New York. Being far 
within the British lines, the commander yielded to a 
culpable security, from which, about three in the morn- 
ing of the 18th August, he was roused by Major Lee, 
who entered the place without resistance, and made 159 
prisoners. Circumstances did not allow the captor to 
retain it, and he found some difficulty in retreating.* 

More important military operations took place in the 
southern states, which had not hitherto become a theatre 
pf war. Already, in the close of 1778, Clinton had de- 
spatched a force against Georgia, whose inhabitants were 
reported as &vourable to the mother-country. Colonel 
Campbell, the commander, arrived at Savannah, the 
eapital, about the end of December, and summoned the 
I^ace. The Americans were commanded by a General 
Howe, whose force liad been weakened by an unsuccess- 
fdl expedition into Florida ; nevertheless he drew it up 
in a stirong position, covered by a swamp in front, and 
with the town in bis rear. The Britisii officer, how- 



* Marshall, voL iv. p. 131-140. Addphiu, vpL iiL p. 190. 
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ever, recsired intelligenee of a piiyate path unknown 
to the enemy, and detaohed a ooluimi under Sor James 
Baird, whicli got unpereeived into their reior* Being 
then attacked at once on all sides, they were completely 
rout€$d, with the loss of their artillery, storecf, and nearly 
50O prisoners. They precipitately retreated into South 
Cu*olina, leftying all Ix)wer (Georgia in the hsinds oiihe 
invadei^. The inhabitants were found extitemely well 
disposed ; and, being treated in a conciliatory maimer, 
readily formed themselves into corps for the defence of 
the country. General Prevost then entered fifom 
Florida, and without difficulty reduced Sunbory, the 
only fortress still held by the advetse patty* Having 
assumed the command of the forces from New Y6rk, 
he despatched Campbell to Augusta^ capitcd of the 
upper territory, the reduction of which completed that 
of the state. 

Congress, meantime^ even before this landiii]^, had 
planned the reduction of East Florida, and hence had 
recalled Howe^ supplying his place by Lincoln^ an 
officer of much higW reputation^ who had been second 
under Grates against Burgoyne. He found ^^tety thiag 
ill the most unprepared slate ; and before bei^ able 
to put any force in motion, learned the total defeat 
of his predecessor, and the conquest of G^rgia. He 
could then aim only at covering South Carolina ; and 
the river Savannah formed so strong a barrier, that 
ike British gtoeral did not attempt to cross. Meantime^ 
about 700 royalist refugees, whom the severities of 
their countrymen had driven to take shelter among the 
Indians, attempted to rejoin the king's forces. Being 
attacked, however, by Colobel Pickens with a body 
of militia, Colonel Boyd, their commander, was killed^ 
and only 300 reached their destination. Several of the 
prisoners, by a very fitrained interpretation of the law 
of treason, were tried and put to death. 

Lincol]]^ encouraged by this snecese^ and being daily 
reinforced, caused General Ashe with 1400 men to cross 
the Savannah, and take post at its junction with Briar 
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Gxet^ a stream unfordaMe for some miles up, and 
appeariog edidpletelj to secure his front. It was 
thm hoped to exclude the Englii^ from Augusta and all 
the Upper territories* Colcmel Pretost^ however, brother 
to ^e general, making a circuit of fifty mfles, and 
doesiDg at fords fifteen miles above, came unexpectedly 
on the rear of this body, and totally routed them, the 
rsgular troops,affcer attempting resistance, being all either 
kflled or taken. Notwithstandmg this disaster, Lincoln, 
again reinforoed, determined to proceed with hk main 
hodj against Augusta. Prevost, instead of a long and 
Ittrtassing march in that direction, sought to recall him 
by a movement agamst Charlaston ; but intending only a 
feint^ he proceeded with a leisure which he found reason 
to r^pret, as it i^pears had all practicable speed been 
employed, that capital would have fiedlen into his hands. 
The alarm, however, had been given, and such active 
preparatiolis made, that he did not venture to attack, but 
disbibuted his troops in the neighbouring island of St 
John. Lincoln, who had hastened down, made an at- 
tempt to beat up his quarters, without success ; and 
the midsummer heat causing a suspension of military 
op^adons, the British troops retired unmolested Into 
Georgia.* 

This state of afi^irs in tiie southern colonies called 
imperbusly for the attention of congress, and Washing- 
tcm found it necessary to detach thither some part even 
of Ids reduced army. He solicited more powerfiil aid 
from lyfistaing, who then commanded in the West In- 
dies an army sufficiently powerful to crush entirely the 
BSngiish in G^igia. The French admiral received this 
application jiist after having fought a hard battle against 
C<CTmodore Byrtm without any decisive result, yet such 
as obliged the latter to go into port to refit. The former 
being thus for a lime master of the sea, determined 
at once to ootnply with the request, took on board 6000 



♦ Marshall, vol. iy. p. 62-84. Adolphus, vol. iii. pp. 121, 180- 
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land-troops, and steered direct for Savannali, where, ar- 
riving quite unexpectedly, he captured by surpriBe a 
fifty-gun ship and three frigates. Prevost, too, was very 
unprepared, having his force broken up into detaeh- 
ments distributed along the frontier ; but these, being 
instantly ordered in, obeyed with such promptitude, 
that before the French had landed and formed a jnnc- 
tion with Lincoln, nearly all had arrived. On the 16th 
September, D'Estaing appeared before the place and 
summoned it to surrender. Prevost^ under pretext of 
negotiation, obtained a suspension for twenty-four hours^ 
during which Colonel Maitland entered with the last 
and largest detachment, eluding the enemy by a route 
supposed impassable ; and the full determination to resist 
was then announced. The allies^ on reconnoitring the 
works, deemed it imprudent to attempt them by storm, 
and were obliged to wait a few days till the heavy ord- 
nance and stores could be brought from the fleet. They 
broke ground on the 2dd September ; but the defence 
was conducted with great vigour and skill, under the 
direction of Major Moncrieff, a very able engineer ; so that 
notwithstanding some progress made by the 1st October, 
an interval must still elapse before surrender could be 
expected. D'Estaing then refused to adventure his fleet 
longer on this insecure coast, in a tempestuous season, 
and while liable to attack from the British squadron re- 
fitted and reinforced ; yet before departing, he offered 
to concur in an attempt to carry the place by storm. 
This was agreed to ; and a hollow way being observed, 
by which troops could advance to within fifty yards of 
the wall, 4600 men, the flower of the combined army, 
undertook to penetrate it, while the rest amused the 
garrison by feigned attacks. This party pushed on with 
great vigour ; they had even crossed the ditch, mounted 
the parapet, and planted their standards on the walL 
Being here exposed, however, to a tremendous fire from 
works well constructed and completely manned, they 
soon gave way ; Count Pulaski was killed, and a brid^ 
attack by Major Glaziers drove the whole back into the 
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hollow^ They then renounced the attack, having sus- 
tained the severe loss of 700 French and 234 Americans 
killed and wounded ; while that of the hesieged was only 
fifty-five. The French admiral no longer paused in 
embarking his troops and sailing for the West Indies ; 
thus a second time disappointing sanguine expectations, 
and leaving the American cause in a worse state than 
before.* 

Clinton, on learning this success, determined finally 
to b^in operations on a great scale in the southern 
states. Recent information showed them to be more 
defenceless, and the inhabitants better inclined to the 
dominion of the parent state, than those on the great 
northern theatre of war ; while their reduction might &- 
cilitate that of the others, or at all events preserve for 
Britain an important portion of her American territory. 
He had recently obtained a reinforcement firom home, 
and had withdrawn the force hitherto stationed with 
little advantage upon Rhode Island. On the 26th De- 
oember 1779, leaving Knyphausen with troops sufficient 
to defend New York against the ill-organized army of 
Washington, he sailed with 5000 men for Savannah. 
The voyage was most tempestuous, and prolonged till 
the end of January ; some of the vessels were wrecked, 
and nearly all the horses perished. He exerted him- 
self actively to repair these losses ; and by the middle of 
February had re-embarked and landed on St John's 
Island, near Charleston. Some time was spent in re- 
cruiting and reinforcing his troops and remounting his 
cavalry ; while Lincoln was actively strengthening the 
garrison, and restoring the works which, since the 
memorable attack in May, had fidlen into almost com- 
plete decay. He succeeded in assembling above 2000 
regulars, 1000 militia, and a great body of armed citi- 
zens ; but the chief hope, which was soon proved to be 
fidlacious, rested on preventing the British firom cross- 
ing the bar, as the fleet, under a favourable wind and 

* Marshall, vol. iv. p. 144-152. Gordon, vol iii. p. 328. 
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tide, passed with tcarcely any oppodtion. LixKsoln 
then seriooaly delibeiaied on eYacnating the place and 
saying his army; but he dreaded popular r^roach, 
and was buoyed up with promises of reinforcements 
that never arrived. On the Ist April, Clinton eroseed the 
Ashley, whieh, with Cooper River, encloses the p^un- 
sula of Charleston, and broke ground before the cit j. 
On the 9th, the first parallel was completed, and the 
maritime blockade rendered very dose ; yet the garrijM>n 
still communicated with the country by their cayalry 
at Monks' Comer, about thirty miles up Cooper Rivera 
Colonel Tarleton, by a circuitous route, came vp<m 
this body so unexpectedly, that though they held their 
horses bridled and saddled, they were attacked before 
they had time to mount, rout^ and completely dis- 
persed. The British soon after received a reinforcement 
of 3000 ; when Lincoln seriously proposed an attempt 
to extricate his army ; but the principal inhabitants, ^i- 
tertaining a groundJess dread of ill treatment from the 
captors, prevailed upon him cmly to offer a ca^atulation 
on condition of the garrison being sUll allowed to serve. 
This proposal wasat once rejected ; the si^ was steadily 
pushed ; all the outward posts successively fell ; two de- 
tachments of cavalry which had rallied were by the 
active movements of Tarleton again dissipated ; and the 
third parallel beiDg completed^ preparations were made 
for a general assault. I^coln, then seeing his situation 
hopeless, submitted to the terms proffered by the 
victor, that all the military stores should be given up, 
the regular troops made prisoners of war, while the 
militia, on giving their parole, might return and remain 
unmolested at their homes. The prisoners taken were 
stated by Clmton at 6618, with 1000 seamen and 911 
pieces o£ ordnance.* 

There never was a triumph more complete, nor which 
seemed more to assure the reunion to Britain of at least 



* MarshalLvol. iv. p. 182-204. Adolphus, vol. iii. p. 305- 
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a laigepcMrtkfii of her revolted oolanks. With yeiy small 
cxo^tioos, the whole militarjfoTee stationed in thetouth- 
em stalesy including all Its means and implements of wac^ 
was at once captoTed. A great piopoition of the inliM>fit- 
aots leadly testified their satisbetioB, and the rest gare at 
least a sflent aoqniesoence. There was scaicely a seedier 
in Greoigm and South Carolina who was not either a 
prisons or in arms for Britain. North Carolina was 
weil known as a decided seat of royalism, and Clinton 
had secretasBoranceSyasBOcmashe should reach that pro^ 
^ce, of powerM support. He now puUished a proolama- 
tioii, promising to ihe people a renewal of all their former 
privileges, with the addition of not being taxed nhlees 
by thenr own consent. Soon after, he issued another, 
absolrii^ the militia firom their paroles, and calling xxpon 
them to join with othex citizens in aiding the British 
came. This st^ was much oompiained o^ and appar- 
ently with reason, as involying scnne breach of &ith ; and 
the policy seems doubtful of not allowing the enemies 
of Britain to remain in a state of silent and passive sub- 
mission.*' 

On the 5th Jane, Clinton set sail for New York, 
leaving Lord Cc^mwallis wilh 4000 men to secure, and 
if he eould, extend his conquests. Detadiments had 
i^ready been sent up the principal rivers. Savannah, 
Saluda, and Santee. On the last only, a paity of 
4My under Colonel Burford, was rapidly retreading. 
Though ten ^ys in advance, they were overtaken by 
the rapid march of Tarleton, and at Waxhaws com- 
pletely routed and dispersed. The Americans accuse 
hrm of refinii^ quarter, a efaaige refuted by the 
statement in hk own despatch, which could scarcely be 
faSsified, that he carried off 53 prisoners and left 150 
wounded on part^. The principal force was then ad- 
vanced -to Camden on the Wateree, near the frontier of 
North Carolina ; but the intense heat, with the diffi- 



* Bemembraneer, yoI. x. pp. 76, 80-83, 264. Marshall, yol. 
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culty of proyisionlng the army till the com was on the 
ground, rendered a delay necessary. The loyalists in that 
province were advised to remain qtdet till a x>owe]-fiil 
support could be brought forward ; but their ardent zeal 
could not be restrained, and broke out in several insurrec- 
tions, which were suppressed and punished with a rigovr 
tending to deter from similar attempts in future.* 

Extreme alarm was felt by the American government 
on receiving intelligence of these events ; and amid the 
greatest obstacles, it was necessary to make vigorons 
efforts to retrieve their afiBurs. Washington made ar- 
rangements for the march of the troops in Maryland 
and Delaware, and for calling out the militia of Yii^ginia 
and North Carolina. He placed them under the Baron 
de Ealb, a veteran Grerman officer ; but congress soon 
after conferred the chief command on Crates, hoping that 
the conqueror of Burgoyne might again turn the tide of 
fortune. Notwithstanding the utmost despatch, the want 
of money, military stores, and provisions, detained him 
so long, that though the expedition set out in March, it 
was the beginning of August before he could approach 
Camden, with about 4000 men, mostly militia. He ad- 
vanced in the determination to push vigorously offensive 
operations, hoping to induce Lord Bawdon to Ml back 
upon Charleston. That officer, however, had given notice 
to Comwallis, who hastened to the spot, and though the 
troops, from disease and other causes, had been re- 
duced to little more than 2000, he resolved without 
hesitation to attack. He had set out in the night of 
the 15th, with a view to surprise the enemy, when, by a 
singular concurrence, he met Crates in fiill march with 
the same design against himself. The advanced guard 
of the latter was driven in, when both p^es thought 
it advistible to postpone the general action till daylight. 
In the American line, Ealb, with most of the regulars, 
commanded on the right, while the militia of Carolina 
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foimed the centre, and that of Yiiginia the left. The 
<x>nflict hegan with the last, who were attacked by the 
British in&ntry, under Colonel Webster, with sach un> 
petaofiity, that they threw down their arms and precipi- 
tately fled. The whole of the left and centre were 
very speedily ofl^ the field, few having fired a shot, 
and still fewer carrying away a mnsket. Gates] was 
borne along by the torrent, and after vam attempts to 
rally his men, gave up all for lost, and never stopped 
till he reached Charlotte, 80 miles distant. Mean- 
time, Kalb, on the right, opposed to Lord Rawdon, 
long and firmly maintained his ground, gaining even 
some advantage ; and it was not till the victorious divi- 
sions had wheeled round against him, that his coips was 
broken and dispersed. He himself, covered with wounds, 
became a captive, and,, notwithstanding every care, ex- 
pired in a few hours. About 1 000 prisoners were taken, 
and the whole army was scattered. Gates seems mani- 
festly to have erred in fighting a pitched battle with an 
army consisting chiefly of militia, and Tarleton particu- 
larly censures him for having composed of them so great 
a part of his regular line, instead of merely employing 
them to skirmish on his front and flanks ; but, in fiu^t, 
his veteran force seems to have scarcely sufficed for a 
duly extended order of battle.* 

There was still some resistance to overcome. The 
malecontents in South Carolina, recovering from their 
first panic, had begun to rise at different points. The 
militia, complaining that the terms granted had not been 
duly observed, disregarded their own engagements, being 
even encouraged to violate them by a proclamation of 
Gates ; so that a number, after joining the royal banner, 
went over to the enemy : one Colonel Lisle carried with 
him a whole battalion. Thus were assembled, under 
Colonel Sumpter, an active partisan, up wardsof600,raised 
by a detachment from the main army to about 1000. He 

• Marshall, vol. iv. p. 215-236. Tarleton, p. 105-110. 
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was repnfeed in attocks upon tlie stations called Badqr 
Mount and Hanging Rock ; bnt, on ihe eyoiing before 
the battle of CaoaQden, succeeded in carrying a stcoDg 
redoubt on the Wateree, taking above 100 priaonesq. 
On learning the hiel issue of 1^ day, he instantly be- 
gan his retreat, and reached with such celerity the 
fords of the Catawba, that he conddered himsdf safe, 
and allowed his m^i to repose during the heat of the 
day. But nothing could escape the mde£EKtigable ardour 
of Tarleton, who had been sent in pursuit. His zapid- 
ity was such, that the greater part of his corps could 
not follow him from fetigue ; but with 160 only he 
came up, and found the enemy completely unpreiMured, 
their videttes asleep, and the men lying apart fhHn their 
arms. Roused fiNnn slumber by the attack of this dar- 
ing little band, they scarcely attempted resistance ; and 
after a diort struggle, about half were captured, the 
others dispersed. They lort 150 killed and wounded, 
besides 310 prisoners ; aU their stores were taken,^and 
the British captives recovered. 

Comwallis, having thus beccmie master of a consider- 
able number of prisoners, proceeded against them with 
rigour ; several, who had joined the British militia 
and th^i deserted to the enemy, were executed as 
traitors. This measure is inveighed against by the 
Americans and their advocates with a good deal of in- 
consistency. Their government had early denouneed 
tile penalties of treason and death against aU who should 
join the British standard ; and this, in repeated instances, 
had been «xeented, without callmg forth any disappro- 
bation from their o{^onents. Such conduct was not to 
be imitated by the British commander ; but there was 
here the grossaggravation of having ent^d theservioe, 
received arms and equipments, and gone immediately 
over with ihem to the enemy,-^*4jreachery which seems 
to admit of no palliation. The estates, too, of all those 
who joined the malecontents were confiscated, — an ex- 
ample early and uniformly set by congress ; yet some 
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abatement in its rigour might perhaps have been laud- 
ably and prudently made.* 

After a few weeks' delay on account of the heat, the 
British general advanced to Charlotte Town, in North 
Carolina. Meantime, a corps of about 1600 loyal mi- 
litia having been assembled, under Major Feiguson, an 
active partisan, he was directed to move westward, 
and clear the territory along the foot of the mountains. 
He was led &rther in this direction by the movements 
of a hostile party which threatened Augusta, where 
he approached and roused into action a class whom 
we have already marked as terrible foes to the British 
cause. The borderers, who roved along the sides of 
the Alleghany, were if possible ruder and bolder than 
the boys of the Green Mountain. They rode on light 
fleet horses, carrying only their rifle, a blanket, and 
knapsack. Food was procured by the gun, or on its 
occasional failure, from a small herd of cattle driven 
behind them. At night, the earth was their bed, the 
sky their canopy. They thus moved with a swiftness 
which no ordinary troops could rival. Ferguson, having 
learned that about 3000 of these daring mountaineers 
had mustered against him, began a rapid retreat upon 
the main body ; but being informed that 1600 of the 
fleetest and boldest had been formed into a select 
band in chase of him, and seeing the hopelessness of 
escaping their almost preternatural swiftness, he took 
post on King's Mountain, and awaited their attack. 
They came up on the 7th October, and began to ascend 
the mountain in three divisions. Ferguson charged the 
first, and drove it back with the bayonet ; and where- 
ever this weapon could be used, he was victorious ; but 
the assailants clustered round on every side, and from 
beneath the covert of trees and steeps discharged their 
rifles with almost unerring aim. The British soon be- 
gan to £ei11 in great numbers, and when their commander 
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himself receiyed a mortal wound, the whole party were 
routed, 300 killed and wounded, the rest completely dis- 
persed. In professed retaliation of Comwalliis' proceed- 
ings at Camden, ten of the principal captiyes were hanged 
on the spot ; though no charge could he made against 
them of the treachery hy which that step was justified on 
the part of his lordship. Particular reproach was incurred 
hy the death of Colonel Mills, a most respectable yeteran, 
whose conduct had always been distinguished by the 
highest honour.* 

Comwallis, meantime, had pushed on to Salisbury, 
approaching Yiiginia ; and in expectation of his reaching 
that state, a reinforcement destined for him, under Ge- 
neral Leslie, was ordered to enter the Chesapeake. 
Learning, howeyer, this dreadful catastrophe, and fear- 
ing that so numerous a band might oyerrun and q>read 
insurrection in South Carolina, he judged it necessary 
to ML back upon that colony ; and Leslie was instructed 
to join by the circuitous route of Charleston. The 
alarm leading to this retrograde moyement proyed in a 
great measure unfounded. That tumultuary mass, roused 
by a local impulse, haying accomplished their immediate 
object, could not be preyented from dispersing, and the 
partisan warfore was continued by only two small 
bodies. Marion, though holding together only from 
50 to 200 men, seyerely harassed the British, keeping 
himself so well coyered by woods and marshes, that eyen 
Tarleton could not hunt him down. Sumpter too, after 
being entirely routed by that officer, had again assembled 
a considerable corps of mounted militia, and threatened 
some important posts. His former enemy not being at 
hand. Major Wemyss was employed, and soon came up 
with him; but being early wounded, and his troops 
unskiUed in this species of warfare, he suffered a seyere 
repulse. It was then necessary to haye recourse to 
Tarleton, and giye him a considerable force. Using his 
accustomed despatch, he had nearly got in the rear of his 

• Gordon,'yol. iil p. 462-468. Marshall, vol. iv. p. 381-383. 
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ndyeiseay, who, as soon as he learned to whom he was 
opposed, harried by rapid marches to the Tyger, whose 
rapid stream once passed, would secnre his retreat. 
Tarleton, seeing that with his whole force he could not 
be in time to prevent this movement, adopted his former 
{dan of pushing forward with 250 cayalry and mounted 
in&ntry. He found his opponent strongly posted on 
tile bank of the river, and with his wonted promptitude 
mshed forward to the attack. The conflict, however, 
W90 obstinate and bloody, and he was finally obliged, 
with considerable loss, to fall back on his in&ntry. 
Sompter then crossed the river ; but his men had been 
so severely handled, that they lost courage and dispersed ; 
so that his opponent reaped all the firuits of victory.* 

Crates, meantime, used diligent exertions to collect 
and reorganize the remains of his defeated army ; and 
congress, amid every difficulty, forwarded to him re- 
mforcements. He incurred, however, the reproach to 
which the unfortunate are usually exposed, Washington 
being called upon to institute an inquiry into his con- 
duct, and to nominate another commander. Having 
formerly rendered himself obnoxious to the general-in- 
chief, no objection was made, and Greene was named, 
with the assurance that a commander had been furnished, 
provided troops and means could be supplied. This an- 
nouncement wasamply fulfilled; yet Gates was considered 
hardly treated, especially as his first intimation was the 
arrival of his successor to take the command, who bore 
testimony that, on this trying occasion, he behaved in 
a handsome and honourable manner.t 

When Greene arrived on the 2d December, the army 
had been raised to nearly 2000 men, of whom the larger 
number were regulars. Determining by some move- 
ments to support the cause in South Carolina, he de- 
tached Morgan, a very able partisan, to take post on the 
Broad River, and endeavour to cut oflF Comwallis, then 
at Winnsborough, from the upper country. He had 

• MarshalL vol. iv. p. 384-390. Tarleton, p. 178. 
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about 600 men, with the expectation of assembling more 
in the district. On learning this movement, Tarleton 
was immediately despatched with 1000 men to resist 
the inroad. The American at first abandoned his 
camp, and began a rapid retreat ; but finding this diffi- 
cult, and his forces being nearly equal, he resolved to 
await the attack at Cowpens, a spot three miles firom 
the boundary of the Carolinas. Avoiding the fitult of 
Gates, he disposed his militia in front, keeping in reserve 
a chosen body, on whom he could fiilly depend. On 
the 17th January, Tarleton came up, and immediately 
rushed to the charge. The first American line was 
soon broken, and hastily retreated into the rear of the 
second, which was then attacked, and thrown into some 
confusion, when Morgan ordered the men to fall back 
and unite with the reserve. This movement was mis- 
taken for a flight by the assailants, who pushed on 
exultingly, in somewhat irregular order. Suddenly, 
the Americans, having fully adjusted their line, halted, 
wheeled round, and commenced a destructive fire on 
their pursuers, who being seen to &lter, a charge was 
made with the bayonet, and by the cavalry with 
their drawn swords. After a short contest, the lately 
victorious British were completely routed, and nearly 
the whole in&ntry surrounded and obliged to sur- 
render. The cavalry escaped by flight ; but upwards 
of 100 were killed, and 500 made prisoners. Tarleton 
declares himself quite unable to account for so total a 
rout. He appears in fact to have attacked in his usual 
impetuous manner, on the calculation of encountering 
mostly loose militia levies, whereas the greater part 
of the opposing force was veteran ; even two of the 
militia companies consisted of regulars recently dis- 
charged. The British army sufiered thus most severely, 
having lost all its light infantry, a corps particularly use- 
ful in such war&re ; nor was it ^ small evil that the fame 
of the commander as an almost invincible partisan officer 
was deeply tarnished.* 

• Marshall, vol. iv. p. 396-405. Tarleton, pp. 216, 217. 
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Coniwallis, however, haying just received the rein- 
forcement of 2600 men under Leslie, determined to 
e£&ce the impression of this disaster by a series of the 
most active offensive operations. Destroying all his 
saperfluous baggage, he supplied the loss of his light 
in£uitry by converting the whole army nearly into a 
corps of that description. His first hope was to over- 
take Morgan, and recover all that was lost, which he 
had 80 nearly effected that his van reached the Catawba 
on the 29th January, only two hours after the enemy 
had passed ; when a torrent of rain swelled the waters 
and rendered it impossible for him to follow. Greene, 
who had hastened to take the command, hoped to defend 
the passage of this river, but it was forced on the 1st 
February at a private ford defended by Colonel David- 
son, who was defeated and killed. Tarleton then sur- 
prised and dispersed a body of militia assembled at a 
neighbouring inn. The American general, considering 
himself wholly unable to hazard a batde, retreated 
before his adversary, who presently began a chase, 
which was continued incessantly and rapidly across the 
whole of North Carolina. On the night of the 2d Feb- 
ruary, the two divisions of the American army having 
effected a junction, crossed the Yadkin, but so closely 
followed, that their rear skirmished with the van of the 
enemy, and part of the baggage was taken. By another 
fiivourable chance, heavy rain fell during the night, and 
in the morning rendered the river impassable ; so that 
Comwallis was obliged to make a circuit to itsupper fords, 
while his opponent continued his retreat. He marched 
towards the Dan, the chief branch of the Roanoke, 
which flows nearly along the boundary of Carolina and 
Virginia. It was a broad unfordable stream, and 
Greene, if he reached the other side, would be in safety ; 
but the pursuit was continued in the confident hope 
of his being imable to find vessels sufficient to trans- 
port over his troops. This was indeed the case at the 
ferry immediately before him ; but by an able move- 
ment he led his army twenty miles downward to two 
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others, sending a detachment to bring the boats from 
the upper one. He thus collected a sufficient number, 
and by extraordinary exertions had his army ferried 
over, his rear reaching the northern bank just as the 
English van appeared on the southern. This march, 
or rather hunt, was considered highly creditable to both 
parties. Greene gained great applause on account of bis 
disadirantageous situation, fleeingbefore a superior enemy 
who pursued with such rapidity, yet placing in safety 
not only his army but the greater part of his heavy 
baggage ; still it must be owned that he was in sereral 
instances singularly fayoured by fortune.* 

Comwallis now gave up the pursuit, and repaired to 
Hillsborough, with the view of calling out and oiganising 
the royalist force. His adherents, though here peculiarly 
strong, did not come forward to the extent expected. 
The larger portion, as elsewhere, regarded the cause 
with that passive and inert attachment which we have 
remarked to be generally prevalent ; and even the more 
zealous, having suffered severely by former prematvure 
displays, dreaded lest the republican cause should regain 
the ascendency. The view also of the distress and exr 
haustion of the British troops, after so long a march, 
was by no means alluring. Yet seven companies were 
formed, and detachments hegsai to come in from differ- 
ent quarters. On the other hand, Greene, having ob- 
tained a reinforcement of Yiiginian militia, repassed the 
Dan, and with his light troops endeavoured to annoy 
the British army and prevent recruiting. Major Lee 
surprised a detachment of royaUsts, who mistook him 
for Tarleton, and cut them nearly to pieces. On account 
of the exhausted state of the country at Hillsborough 
Comwallis withdrew to a position on the Allimanoe 
Creek between H&w and Deep Rivers, where he could be 
better supplied, and support his friends, who were there 
numerous. Greene, however, by an active use of his 
cavalry and light troops, severely harassed his opponent ; 

♦ Marshall, voL iv. p. 407-414. Adolphas, voL iii. pp. 892, SdS. 
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and by changing his own position eyery night, eluded 
the attempt to bring him to an engagement. 

At length the American general, having receiyed re- 
inforcements, which raised his army to above 4200 men, 
of whom about a third were regulars, determined to ofier 
battle. This was what the other had eagerly sought ; 
yet his own effective force being reduced to somewhat 
under 2000, he felt now some hesitation, and probably 
would have acted more wisely in maintaining the de- 
fensive. Even the enterprising Tarleton observes, that 
in his circumstances defeat would have been total ruin, 
while any victory he might expect to gain could yield 
little fruit. All the habits and views of Comwallis, 
however, being directed to an active campaign, he formed 
his resolution, and on the 15th March proceeded to the 
attack. Greene had drawn up his army very judiciously, 
near Guildford court-house, mostly on a range of hiUs 
covered with trees and brushwood. Adopting still the 
system of making the militia bear the first brunt, he 
placed that of Carolina in the front, while the Virgin- 
ian, considered somewhat better, formed the second line, 
and he remained in the third with the continental troops, 
in whom alone he placed full confidence. The British, 
proceeding with impetuosity, and having driven in the ad- 
vanced guard of cavalry, attacked the Carolina line, who, 
scarcely discharging their muskets, fled precipitately after 
the first hostile fire, and many even before. This front 
having gone for nothing, the next movement was against 
the Virginians, who stood their ground with some firm- 
ness ; but being unable to resist the bayonet, which was 
soon brought against them, they too were put to flight. 
The assailants then advanced against the third line ; but 
the regiments, having experienced dlflerent degrees of re- 
sistance, came on impetuously, in an uneven line and 
some disorder. Greene then felt sanguine hopes, that a 
steady charge from his chosen troops would turn the for- 
tune of the day. He was dismayed to see the second Mary- 
land regiment give way at once, after which he thought 
only of retiring ; but Colonel Gunby at the head of the 
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first gained a decided advantage over the corps under 
Colonel Stewart, and there followed an obstinate and 
somewhat desultory contest between the different corps, 
after which the Americans were compelled to a general 
retreat. Yet a strong body of riflemen on the left flank 
kept up a galling fire, till Tarleton with the cayalry 
drove them off the field. In this hard fought battle, 
the Americans own a loss of 326 killed and wounded, 
and about 800 militia dispersed.^ 

The English gained great glory by a victory over 
numbers so superior; yet it was dearly earned, the 
killed and wounded amounting to 532, including Colonels 
Stewart and Webster, two of their best officers^ and re- 
ducing the effective force below 1600. This small corps, 
too, was in a very reduced and exhausted state. Stad- 
man feelingly describes the hardships endured during 
the long mcurches, when, after reaching their nightly 
quarters in a very &tigued state, they had still to collect 
cattle and provisions amid woods and swamps, sometimes 
having beef without bread, sometimes the reverse ; the 
latter mostly in the shape of Indian com to be ground 
down by the joint action of the bayonet and canteen ; 
not unfrequently it was in the ear, distributed at the rate 
of five ears between two men. Even after this trium- 
phant day the army was nine miles distant fix>m forage, 
and had been two days without bread ; while they had 
not been joined by the native loyalists to any important 
extent. In short, the English general formed the re- 
solution to fj&ll back upon Wilmington near the mouth 
of Cape Fear River, which had been occupied by Major 
Craig, where he could recruit his troops and obtain sup- 
plies and reinforcements by sea. Without a minute 
knowledge of the circumstances^ it is impossible to decide, 
and Comwallis was never suspected of leaning to timid 
counsels ; yet we cannot but feel that much ought to have 
been done and sofiered before taking so &tal a step, which 
involved at least the abandonment of North Carolina. 

* Marshall, joL iv. p. 418436. Tarleton, p. 274-277. 
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Greene retreated about fifiteen miles ; taking post be- 
hind a smaU stream named Troublesome Creek, where 
he expected and determined to await an attack ; but was 
soon agreeably surprised by learning that his antagonist 
was in fiill retreat, and had even left eighty wounded, 
recommended to his care. He immediately set out in 
pursuit, and after overcoming various obstacles, arrived on 
the 28th March at Eamsay's Mills, on Deep River, 
where, having learned the direction which the British 
were taking, he paused for a few days to recruit, and 
deliberate on his future plans. At Wilmington, the 
hostile army would be in communication with the sea, 
of which they were then masters ; so that there no 
serious impression could be made upon them ; and if 
they received reinforcements, serious danger might be 
incurred. He formed, therefore, the bold but able 
resolution of carrying the war into South Carolina, 
to which he was now nearer than his adversary, and 
where Lord Eawdon (afterwards Marquis of Hastings) 
had been left with only the force that appeared neces- 
sary to keep down insurrection. Directing his march 
immediately to this quarter, he had made some progress 
before the tidings reached Lord Comwallis^ by whom 
this movement appears to have been quite imexpected. 
He now, however, considered that it was impossible to 
reach the American army till the collision had taken 
place between it and Lord Rawdon ; and if the latter 
should retreat upon Charleston, he himself could reach 
the scene of action only by a long and difficult march, 
crossing several broad rivers, and exposed to attack in 
disadvantageous positions. He resolved, in preference, 
to advance in the opposite direction upon Virginia, where, 
uniting himself to considerable forces already assembled, 
he might make the cause decidedly preponderant. 
He hoped thus to recall Greene ; or, at all events, by 
conquering that great and important colony, to secure 
the ultimate subjugation of the southern states.* We 

* Stedman, vol. ii. p. 226. Marshall, vol. iv. p. 435-444. 
Tarleton, pp. 283-289, $26-327. Answer to Clinton (by Com- 
wallis), pp. V, 6, 43. 
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must not judge this measure by the event, which we 
shall see was brought on by complicated and unexpected 
circumstances ; but in the mean time shall follow out 
the Carolina campaign. 

Greene, without regard to the movements of his oppo- 
nent, pushed on to his destination. The militia havii^ 
either deserted, or their term of service being expired, 
his force was reduced to 1800 men; but those, in &ct, 
included all on whom he could ever place much depend- 
ence. Approaching Camden, he found it occupied by 
Rawdon, with about 800 men, the other troops being 
employed upon the defence of detached posts ; yet his 
position was judged so strong as to afford no hope of 
success in a direct attack. The object aimed at was, by 
throwing out detachments wliich might capture the forts, 
and cut off the supplies in his rear, to compel him 
gradually to &11 back. Lee, for this purpose, was sent 
with a strong party to co-operate with Marion and Sump- 
ter. The English general, seeing the hostile troops thus 
reduced to about 1500, formed the bold resolution of at- 
tacking them. Making a large circuit round a swamp, 
he came upon their left flank quite unexpectedly, while 
the soldiers were busied in cooking and washing. This 
first surprise was never wholly recovered ; yet they 
quickly stood to their arms, and formed in order of 
battle. They had even gained some advantages, when 
the 1st Maryland regiment, considered the flower of the 
army, and which had highly distinguished itself both at 
Cowpens and Guildford, fell into confusion; and when 
ordered to make a retrograde movement, converted it 
into a complete retreat. The other corps, also, b^;in- 
ning to give ground, Greene thought it expedient to 
cause the whole to retire. The loss on each side was 
about 260 killed and wounded; and the Americans 
carried off 50 prisoners.* 

This battle reflected much honour on Lord Bawdon, 
considering the disproportion of force, which was, in fact, 

• Marshall, vol. iv. p. 568-578. ^ 
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greater than at Guildford ; yet it did not change mate- 
rially the relative situation of the armies. Greene could 
still maintain his position, and support the detach- 
ments operating in the rear of his adversary. Lee and 
Marion proceeded first against Fort Watson on the San- 
tee, which commanded in a great measure the commu- 
nication with Charleston. Having neither artillery nor 
besieging tools, they reared a tower above the level of 
the rampart, whence their rifle fire drove the defenders, 
and themselves then mounted and compelled the garri- 
son to surrender. They could not, however, prevent 
Colonel Watson from leading 500 men to reinforce Lord 
Rawdon, who then advanced with the intention of bring- 
ing Greene again to action, but found him fidlen back 
upon so strong a position, as to afford no reasonable hope 
of success. His lordship finding his convoys intercepted, 
and viewing the generally insecure state of his posts in 
the lower country, considered himself under at least the 
temporary necessity of retreating thither. He had first 
in view the relief of Mottes House on the Congaree ; 
but before reaching it, had the mortification to find tha^ 
with the garrison of 165, it had fallen into the hands of 
Marion and Lee. He continued his march to Monk's 
Comer, where he covered Charleston and the surround- 
ing country. The partisan chiefs rapidly seized this op- 
portunity of attacking the interior posts^ and reduced 
succeBBively Orangeburg, Granby on the Congaree, and 
Augusta, the key of Upper Georgia. In these five forts 
they made 1100 prisoners. The most important one, 
however, was that named Ninety-six, on the Saluda, de- 
fended by a garrison of 500 men. Orders had been sent 
to them to quit and retire downwards ; but the messen- 
ger was intercepted ; and Colonel Cruger, the com- 
mander, made the most active preparations for its de- 
fence. Greene considered the place of such importance, 
that he undertook the siege in person, with a thousand 
regulars. He broke ground before it on the night of the 
2dd May, and though much impeded by a successful 
sally on the following day, proceeded with sach energy, 
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that by the 3d June, the second parallel was completed, 
and the garrison summoned, but in yain, to surrender. 
On the 8th, he was reinforced by Lee, from the capture 
of Augusta ; and though he encountered a most gallant 
and effective resistance, trusted that the place must in 
due time fall. Three days after, however, he learned 
that Eawdon, having received a reinforcement from 
Ireland, was in full march to relieve it, and had baffled 
the attempts of Sumpter to impede his progress. The 
American leader, therefore, feeling himself unable to give 
battle, saw no prospect of carrying the fortress unless 
by storm. On the 18th, an attack against the two most 
commanding outworks was led by Lee and Campbell, 
the former of whom carried his point ; but the latter, 
though he penetrated into the ditch, and maintained 
his party there for three quarters of an hour, found 
them exposed to so destructive a fire as compelled a 
general retreat. The siege was immediately raised, 
and Lord Eawdon, on the 21st, entered the place in tri- 
umph. Being again master of the field, he pressed for- 
ward in the hope of bringing his antagonist to battle ; 
but the latter rather chose to fall back towards the dis- 
tant point of Charlotte in Virginia, while Eawdon did 
not attempt to pursue him beyond the Ennoree.^ 

Notwithstanding this present superiority, his lord- 
ship, having failed in his hopes of a decisive victory, and 
viewing the general aspect of the country, considered it 
no longer possible to attempt more tluui covering the 
lower districts of South Carolina. He therefore fell back 
to Orangeburg on the Edisto ; and though he attempted 
at first to maintain Cruger with a strong body at Ninety- 
six, was soon induced to recall him. Greene, being re- 
inforced by 1000 men under Marion and Sumpter, 
reconnoitred his position, but judged it imprudent to 
attack ; and both armies, exhausted by such a series of 
active movements, took an interval of repose during the 
heat of the season. 

♦ Marshall, voL iv. p. 579-593. 
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Lord Rawdon, being at this time obliged by ill health 
to return home, left the army under Colonel Stuart, 
who, to cover the lower country, occupied a position at 
the point where the Congaree and Wateree unite in 
forming the Santee. Greene, having received reinforce- 
ments from the north, and collected all his partisan 
detachments, found himself strong enough to try the 
chance of battle. His approach with this evident view 
induced the other party to retire forty miles down the 
river, to the strong post of Eutaw, whither the Ame- 
rican immediately followed by slow and easy marches. 
On the 8th September, the latter determined to attack 
the British camp, placing as usual his militia in front, 
hoping that the English, in beating and pursuing 
them, would at least get into confusion ; but from this 
very dread, the latter had been warned to keep their 
posts till ordered to move. The American front, how- 
ever, maintained their ground better than usual, and the 
British, before beating them, became heated, and forget- 
ful of the warnings given, pushed forward irregularly. 
They were then chained by the veterans in the second 
line, and after a very desperate struggle, driven oflF 
the field. There lay in their way, however, a laige 
brick building and adjacent garden, where Stuart 
placed a strong corps, who could not be dislodged, and 
kept up a deadly fire, which checked the victors, en- 
abling the retreating troops to be formed anew. At 
the same time. Colonel Washington attacked the Bri- 
tish fiank ; but finding it strongly posted among woods, 
he was repulsed with great loss, and himself taken 
prisoner. The American general, seeing no hope of 
making any further impression, retreated to his previous 
position. In this bloody and doubtful battle, both par- 
ties claim the victory, though the British seemingly 
with most reason, as the general result was their repulse 
of an assailing force. It was certainly far from decisive ; 
and their loss of 86 killed and 608 wounded was very 
little less than that of the enemy, who carried off also 
above 200 prisoners. The British commander then 
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formed a resolution, prompted less probably by the re- 
sult of the day, than by the general state of the upper 
country, and the numbers and actiyity of the Ame- 
rican ll^t troops. Conceiving himself unable to main- 
tain so advanced a position, he began to move on the 
evening of the 9th, and proceeded down to Monk's 
Comer, where he merely covered Charleston and its 
vicinity. To this and to Savannah were now limited 
British authority, which had lately extended so widely 
over the southern states.* 

In contemplating this great reverse, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the circumstance, that it was 
mainly caused by a hostile spirit kindled in the coun- 
try, which Lord Eawdon describes as wholly in aims 
against him. Contrasting this with the period follow- 
ing the capture of Charleston, when it was universally 
loyal and submissive, and considering that the operations 
were conducted by officers of high honour and human- 
ity, curiosity is excited whence so great a change had 
arisen. We may remark that, though a free constitution 
was promised, the people were meantime subjected to 
martial law, — ^an authority novel and particularly dis- 
tasteful to them. ComwalliB is found adopting mea- 
sures against plunder ; yet these indicate its existence, 
uid could have been enforced with great difficulty among 
the numerous detachments, partly of irregulars, who 
were spread over the country. Ramsay asserts, that 
many assumed the character of loyal militia with a 
mere view to the opportunities of booty. We find Pre- 
vost admitting, that many outrages were committed by 
his irregulars, whichyie heartily abhorred, but could 
not prevent ; only alleging, that they were exceeded by 
those on the opposite side. The conduct of the militia 
who deserted was doubtless criminal ; yet public opinion 
found an excuse in the reigning political excitement, 
and scarcely accorded with the extreme penalty in- 
flicted on them. The forfeiture of the property of those 

• Marshall, vol. iv. p. 593^13. 
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who left the country was after an example set by the 
Americans; yet rigour in enforcing this and other 
measures was probably one cause of the recent disafiec- 
tion. It was going very fiw, too, to prohibit all sales 
unless under British license, to refuse support to the wives 
of the patriots, and even compel them to depart. The 
^>ectacle of women of the first distinction fleeing with 
^ir fEunilies in a state of total destitution, excited the 
public sympathy. It was unfortunate for Britain that 
the &ir sex strongly shared these feelings, and many 
warmly espoused the patriotic cause, glorying even in 
the title of *^ rebel ladies.'' Through these various 
agencies, the passive friendship with which the British 
had at first been regarded, was changed into decided 
hostility. To its influence may be added the great 
ability of Greene, more matured and steady perhaps 
than that of his younger opponents. Such seem the 
chief causes why an expedition, commenced under such 
triumphant auspices, and supported by so many bril- 
liant achievements, had so abortive an issue.* 

In the belief that it would be satisfiictory to the 
reader to trace this eventful campaign in the south contin- 
uously, rather than in fragments intermingled with other 
subjects, we have thus been led to anticipate the order 
of time, and must now go back to trace the course of 
events in the more central parts of the theatre of war. 

When Clinton sailed for the south, Knyphausen 
was left in command at New York, with instruc- 
tions, while the main theatre of action continued else- 
where, to maintain a merely defensive position. An op- 
portunity was thus afibrded, which Washington eager- 
ly desired to seize, and felt the more tempting, as 
during the intense cold of the succeeding winter all 
the waters aroimd New York and its adjacent insular 
posts were frozen, and thus rendered accessible to a 



* Rawdon's Despatch in Tarleton, p. 328. Ramsay's South 
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land-force. He bad the mortification to find that^ reduced 
as the adyerse force was, it still outnumbered his own, 
which was besides so destitute of food and clothing, that 
it was with difficulty kept together, and quite unfit for 
any laborious movement. The supplies still depended on 
the states, which furnished them as scantily and pre- 
cariously as ever ; while a new plan adopted of TtiAlriiig 
the requisitions in goods rather than in money, proved 
still more cumbrous and inefficient. Changes were made 
in the commissariat, but injudiciously, and without any 
good efiect. At one time, Washington only preserved 
his army from starving by a requisition on the people of 
New Jersey, rendered effective by the intimation that 
the articles, if not forthcoming, would be taken by 
force. One attack was made by Lord Stirling against 
a detached post on Staten Island ; but he found it too 
well guarded. 

The army for 1780 was fixed at 35,211 men, instead 
of which the actual force under arms in June did not 
exceed 5500. Their pay was five months in arrear, 
and even when received was scarcely of any value, 
through the depreciation of the currency. A pledge 
was given that the deficiency from this source should 
be made good at the end of the war ; but the troops 
complained that this availed little when they were at 
present without the means of subsistence. Two Con- 
necticut regiments paraded under arms, with a resolu- 
tion either to return home or obtain relief, and were 
with great difficulty recalled to their duty/ Knyphausen 
was thus encouraged to send a considerable force in this 
direction; but tibey found the army ready to fight, 
and the militia promptly mustering, so that, the present 
policy being defensive, they returned. On the 18th 
June, Clinton arrived from South Carolina with about 
4000 men, — an event which caused the greatest alarm 
to General Washington ; and, in &ct, he made another 
excursion in this quarter, but from similar motives 
did not advance fiurther than Springfield. He did not 
indeed, notwithstanding the weakness of the American 
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anny, oonaider himself In a condition for any large 
ofiensiye operation, stating his whole force at 12,000 
men, of whom 9300 were fit for doty ; and after gar- 
risoning the posts in and round New York, there remain- 
ed scarcely a moYeable body of 6000, wholly insufficient 
for penetrating to any deptii in the interior. He now 
therefore demanded a reinforcement of 10,000, before 
he could hold outanyhopeof reducing America by force 
of arms.* 

An event, moreoYer, had by this time been announced, 
which gaye a new turn to the current of affiurs. The 
Marquis de la Fayette had embraced with the utmost 
ardour the cause of the Americans, and on a visit to 
his native country, had urged it so strongly upon his 
court, as at length to obtain the promise of a strong fleet 
ai]d army to co-operate with theirs. These tidings, 
brought out by himself, were received with the highest 
exultation by congress, who in the preceding January 
had promised to the French minister to bring forward 
25,000 men and abundant supplies, with very little con- 
sideration how these were to be provided. They roused 
themselves indeed somewhat from the torpor into which 
they had sunk, and made urgent requisitions for the 
states to make good their quotas, representing the dis- 
grace inevitably incurred if the army should be exhi- 
bited to their cdlies in its present reduced state, totally 
incapable of any efiective co-operation. These remon- 
strances had an efiect too similar to those which had 
preceded ; but some individual spirit was kindled. A 
bank was formed at Philadelphia, and ^£315,000 sub- 
scribed, solely to supply provisions to the troops ; the 
ladles in that city and elsewhere made liberal coniribu- 
tions ; but these means did not go &r in relieving the 
immeuse wants under which the army laboured. 

On the 13th July, intelligence was received that the 
French fleet had been seen ofiF the capes of Virginia, 
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and next day that, according to previous amuo^ments, 
ihey were standing into the harbour of Newport on 
Rhode Island. About 6000 men, under the Count de 
Bochambeau, were escorted by a squadron under the 
Chevalier Temay. A second division was at Brest, 
waiting for transports ; but it was afterwards blockaded 
by an English fleet, and never reached America. This 
arrival, while it gratified, not a little embarrassed Wash- 
ington. All the recent efforts had brought only a 
thousand recruits, and he laboured under extreme un- 
certainty as to when he might expect more. The whole 
combined force would not exceed that now strongly 
fortified in New York ; yet he determined to propose a 
joint attack by sea and land. This arrangement, how- 
ever, rested upon the naval superiority which Temay 
at first possessed ; but it was transfeired to the other 
side by the a^val of six sail under Graves. Clintcm 
was even encouraged to make an attempt upon the ships 
and troops at Newport; but delays in equipping Ms 
own vessels retarded the movement till the place was 
found too strongly secured. Hopes were meantime 
entertained that Admiral de Guichen, fix)m the West 
Indies, would re-establish the French superiority ; but 
instead of him, Rodney arrived with a squadron, which 
made the English complete masters in these seas. Rhode 
Island, during the rest of the season, was kept closely 
blockaded. The consequent inaction greatly chagrined 
Washington, though seemingly he might have been 
rather pleased that his own extreme weakness should 
not be manifested.* 

An occurrence now happened which excited an intense 
interest throughout the Union. General Arnold, next 
to Washington, had been the most conspicuous miUtaiy 
character of the revolution. His campaign in Canada, 
notwithstanding its misfortunes, had elevated him to the 
highest reputation. Unluckily, his temper and manners, 
proud and overbearing, raised up numerous enemies, 

* Marshall, vol. iy. p. 287-323. Adolphos, vol. iii. p. 325. 
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who became even a majority in congress. Hence, when 
an extensiye promotion was made, he was passed oyer, 
and fiye officers junior in the seryice, and much inferior 
in reputation, were placed oyer his head. Washington 
deeply deplored this injustice, and remonstrated, though 
yainly, against it. He did eyery thing possible to sooth 
the wounded pride of his friend, whose exploits as a 
yolunteer, during seyeral attacks on the coast of New 
England, were so yery splendid, that congress could no 
longer avoid granting the promotion, though tardily and 
ungraciously. The commander-in-chief tiien procured 
£>r him an appointment in the army sent against Bur- 
goyne, where he greatly augmented his reputation, and 
being disabled by seyere wounds for field seryice, obtain- 
ed &om the same authority the honourable station of 
oonunandant in Philadelphia. Here, howeyer, his lofty 
bearing brought him into collision with the members of 
congress and the proyincial council of that city. He 
made a claim for reimbursement of adyances during the 
Canadian campaign, which was alleged by his enemies 
to be exorbitant, and eyen fraudulent. Its amount or 
nature being nowhere stated, it is difficult to judge ; but 
there could be nothing yery gross, since the hostile party 
neyer foimded upon it any charge, nor was the demand 
eyer withdrawn by himself. Congress, only alleging the 
intricacy of the account, delayed the settlement from 
time to time, and no part was eyer actually paid. This 
was the more harassing, as an extrayagant mode of liying 
had involyed him in embarrassments, which he sought 
to relieve by priyateering and commercial speculations, 
not certainly dishonest, yet considered unsuitable to 
his rank and ntuation ; and being unfortunate, they 
aggravated his distress. From the observation of these 
circumstances, his enemies inferred the likelihood of his 
abusing, for corrupt purposes, the powers attached to his 
ccnnmand. Eagerly scanning with this view eyery par- 
ticular, the city council presented a series of charges to 
congress ; but a committee of that body reported that 
nothing criminal had been proved. Among its members, 
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howeyer, then violently rent by Action, the party hostile 
to him preponderated. The report of their own com- 
mittee was rejected, and a new one named, composed 
partly of the accnsing council ; yet, as even tiiis was not 
found to work well, the afiair was finally referred to a 
court-martial. The great difficulty found in making up 
a plausible accusation, with some militaiy operations, 
caused a cruel delay of more than a year. At length, on 
the 26th January 1780, the court pronounced its sentence, 
finding him guilty only of two charges, — ^that when at 
Valle^orge he had granted protection to a vessel sav- 
ing from Philadelphia, when it was somewhat irr^^ular 
to do so ; and that he had once employed public w^ons 
in the conveyance of private property, though paying all 
the expenses. Neither act, in the opinion of the court, 
implied any criminal intention ; yet upon these nugatory 
grounds he was sentenced to be publicly reprimanded 
by the commander-in-chie£ That great man could not 
escape the unwelcome task, but executed it in the most 
delicate possible manner, rendering it indeed ralher a 
paneg3rric than a censure. He recalled his great actions, 
and promised fresh opportunities for distinction ; but 
nothhig probably could sooth his wounded feelings at 
not obtaining that friU acquittal to which he felt him- 
self entitled.* 

Arnold now finally determined to go over to the 
Briti^ cause. The grounds assigned by him were, that 
America had gained aJl her demands, and there remained 
no longer any motive for separation, war, and ^e odious 

* This aocount of Arnold's conduct, which differs materiaUy 
from that found in the common histones, is drawn from his life 
by Mr Sparks (Library of American Biographv, vol. iii. Bos- 
ton, 1835). The narrative is written on fml ana eood informs- 
ti<m, and with candour, amid an ahnost avowed bias amnst 
the subject of it. See i)articularly pp. 130, 138, 141-145. We are 
sorry to observe, such is the rancour in America against Arnold, 
that the most candid historians, without absolutely asserting 
that he was found fffoltj of the onarges, have used ezpreesioiis 
which are susceptible of and tend to convey that meamn^. See 
Marshall, toI. iv. pp. 328, 329. Nay, Mr Sparks himsel£ in his 
Life of Washington, has done the very same, vol. i p. 339. 
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aUiance with France. These were motives which might 
bare fisdrly swayed his mind, had they heen openly and 
honourably acted upon ; and even some bias from ac- 
cumulated wrongs might have been excused by human 
infirmity. But ttie purpose was carried out in a manner 
which fully justifies the Americans in branding him 
with the name of traitor, though not for the extreme 
rancour with which they have followed his memory. 
He made, perhaps, too large personal stipulations for 
himself, especially if they included a sum of money, 
whichy however, seems not to have been ascertained. 
He carried on a long correspondence, and gave informa- 
tion to the British, while he held office, and professed 
zeal in the American interest ; lastly, he took steps now 
to be narrated, by which no man of honour would seek 
to support even ike best of causes. 

His object was to obtain the possession of some import- 
ant post, by delivering over which he might gain high 
credit with his new employers; and thk design was 
&cilitated by the great value set on his talents by the 
commander-in-chief. He accordingly solicited the com- 
mand at West Point, the key of all the positions on 
the Hudson, and by which the two wings of the army 
mainly communicated. This choice surprised Wash- 
ington, who had destined him for leader of one of the 
wings of the army, as likely to be both the most useful 
and most agreeable to his furdent temper ; however, he 
consulted. Arnold could then arrange that, while the 
place appeared perfectly secure, there might be left an 
unguarded point by which an enemy could enter. Of 
this he apprized Ulegor Andre, with whom he had all 
along corresponded, at the same time soliciting and 
pointing out means for a meeting within the Ame- 
rican lines. This was efiPected after some difficulty, and 
all the necessary arrangements were then made. Cir- 
cumstances obliged the English officer to return by a 
dxeuitous route ; but, with an escort and Arnold's pass- 
port, he succeeded in passing safely all the hostile 
guardi^ and had reached a sort of neutral ground, where 
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he appeared quite safe. Suddenly three men rushed 
out from a wood, stopped his horse, and one presented 
a pistol to his hreast, when erroneously supposing iheni 
to be British, he rashly betrayed his own character. 
They then searched his person, and found papers con- 
taining all the particulars of the plot, which, along with 
the prisoner, were carried to Colonel Jameson, the 
nearest commandant, who, bewildered and unable to see 
ihe bearings of the affair, sent expresses at once to Wash- 
ington and to Arnold himself. The latter received his 
while at breakfast, and waiting a visit of inspection firom 
the commander. He suppressed his emotions, and hav- 
ing taken a hurried and agonizing leave of his wife, ran 
down to the river, threw himself into a boat, and by 
urgency and promises induced the men to row him 
down with the utmost rapidity till he got on board a 
British vessel. Washington was not a little surprised on 
arriving not to find Arnold, of whom nothing could be 
learned during the whole forenoon. At four he received 
Jameson's despatch, when he is said to have displayed 
the utmost self-possession, only saying to La Fayette, 
" Whom can we trust now V* 

Andre, thus placed in the power of his enemies, was 
considered the most rising young officer in the British 
army. After a few years' service, Clinton had appointed 
him adjutant-genered, and he had every prospect of rising 
to the highest commands. His brilliant accomplishments, 
amiable temper, and engaging manners, rendered him 
the idol of his brother officers. With a noble though 
imprudent frankness, he wrote to Washington a state- 
ment of all the circumstances, not seemingly dreading 
that he would be treated otherwise than as a prisoner of 
war. That commander, however, submitted the case to 
a council of fourteen general officers, who decided that 
he ought to be considered as a spy, and as such to suffer 
death. The legality of the sentence seems indubitable, 
since the only plea offered, that he came at the desire and 
imder the flagof an American general,appears futile when 
the well-known purpose is considered. Still the question 
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was, whether, when there was no breach either of honour 
or moralitj, a magnanimous clemency might not have 
been laudably exercised. This is stated to have been 
Bochambeau's opinion ; but Washington, with regret it 
is said, decided otherwise. Clinton lavished offers of ex- 
change, and Arnold wrote a violent letter, threatening 
bloody reprisab ; but this rather injured the cause. The 
only overture made was to take the latter himself in 
exchange, to which, of course, Clinton could never listen. 
The captive met his doom with a gentle and heroic for- 
titude, admired even by those who condemned him. It 
must be added, that the American writers^ while they 
defend the measure, express deep sympathy in his &te, 
and have ahnost indeed canonized his memory.* 

Daring the winter, Washington was indefatigable in 
urging congress and the states to take measures for 
rendering the army somewhat efficient. His remon- 
strances, with the shame of a palpable failure before 
their great ally, roused them to a certain degree of ac- 
tivity. But their finances were in a more despe- 
rate state than ever. Their paper had ceased to bear 
any value ; their credit was entirely exhausted ; the 
taxes which could be levied on the people were of small 
amount, slow and imcertain in collection. There remained 
no possible resource unless from foreign courts, whom 
they had already wearied out by repeated applications. 
Mr Jay, nevertheless, was sent to Spain, which, having 
recently joined the confederacy, and professed great 
friendship for the new republic, was expected to grant 
some assistance. That gentleman, however, soon warned 
his employers^ that the &vour of this as of other courts 
rested solely upon interest, or even the whim or caprice 
of statesmen. The Count de Florida Blanea subjected 
him to a most rigid interrogatory as to the resources and 
prospects of the Union ; and it transpired that the cabi- 
net was very apprehensive of having embarked in a con- 

• Sparks' Bio/|praphy, chap. x. to xv. MarshaD, vol. iv. 
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test in which it would not be duly supported. In this 
view, the deep financial distress which the solicitation 
exhibited was very unfayourable. Spain, moreover, 
eamestly insisted on having ceded to her the course of 
the Mississippi, and even aHl the country west of the 
Alleghany ; a vast prospective object which Jay could 
not yield. CJongress had sent over bills for £100,000, 
but after the acceptance of an amount of 14^000 doUara^ 
the Spanish purse was closed,* and it was necessary to 
send the rest to Paris in search of better fortime. There, 
however, Franklin had complained how distressing he 
found it to be, as he terms it, ** continually worrying the 
court for money ;" and having sent out at great expense 
a fleet and an army, it might reasonably claim exemption 
from &rther demands. Congress, in Uiis extremity, sent 
over on a special mission Colonel Laurens, who by pre- 
senting, contrary to etiquette, a memorial in person to 
the king, and even hinting to the minister that Ame- 
rica might otherwise be obliged to join Britain, extorted 
a subsidy of 6,000,000 livres (£240,000), with a ferther 
sum by way of loan, and guarantee for a Dutch loan 
of 5,000,000 guilders (£414^000). This was intimated 
to be the very last pecuniary aid that could be granted ; 
but it relieved the present uigency.t 

Washington had also the satisfaction of prevailing 
upon congress to promise half-pay to the officers at 
the end of the war, and to enlist troops only for its 
whole duration. The states were also urged to make 
up the army to the number of 37,000 by the 1st 
January 1781, and the commander hoped that some- 
thing approaching to the half of that number might 
have been assembled. By the 1st June, however, the 
whole fell short of 8000 ; yet he determined, with the 
aid of the French, to press forward offensive opera- 
tions, considering it, in the present state of the Union, 
of the very last importance that the contest should be 

* Sparks' Diplom. Correspond. voL vii. pp. 227, 260, 289, 35S, 
383,454. 
t Diplom. Corresp. voL iii. p. 109. Pitkin, voL ii. pp. 158, 159. 
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brought to a speedy period. HaYing, in the beginning 
of Julyy been joined by the French army under Roch- 
ambeau, he projected an attempt to surprise the posts 
defending the northern part of New York Island. The 
i^proach was made on two difiPerent points ; but want pf 
concert, and the prepared state of the British, rendered 
the attempt abortive. The American commander then, 
learning that a reinforcement of 3000 Hessians had ar- 
rived in New York, gave up all hopes of carrying that 
capital, and turned his views in another direction.* 

Virginia had insensibly, as it were, become a prin* 
cipal theatre of war. Leidie, as already observed, had 
been sent thither to reinforce ComwalHs, who, it was 
hoped, might penetrate through the Carolinas; but, 
after Ferguson's disaster, he was ordered to go round 
by Charleston. With the view, however, of creating 
a diversion in &vour of the southern army, Clinton, in 
December 1780, sent Arnold with 1600 men to the 
Chesapeake. That officer, displaying all his wonted 
activity, overran a great extent of country, and captured 
Bichmond, the capital, destroying great quantities of 
stores. Washington, most anxious to strike a blow against 
him, prevailed upon Destouches, the French admiral, to 
proceed thither with a land-force ; but the latter was over- 
taken by Arbuthnot, and endured a hard battle, which, 
though not admitted to be a defeat, obliged him to return. 
Clinton, still with the same view, sent another force of 
2000 men, under General Phillips, which arrived in the 
Chesapeake on the 26th March. This officer, being 
complete master of the field, overran the country be- 
tween the James and York rivers, seized the laige town 
of Petersburg, as also Chesterfield court-house, the mili- 
tia rendezvous, and other stations, destroying great quan- 
tities of shipping and stores, with all the warehoused 
tobacco. La Fayette being sent against him, added to his 
force about 2000 militia, and succeeded by good disposi- 
tions in securing Richmond. Operations seemed at a 

. • Marshall, vol. iv. pp. 362-364, 602, 512, 517-523. 
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stand, when intelligence was received of Comwallis' 
march into this territory ; and, in spite of every e£Port of 
the French general, he, in the end of May, joined Phil- 
lips at Petershurg, taking the command of the vtrhole 
army. Being then decidedly saperior, he took posses- 
sion of Richmond, and hegan a hot pursuit of La Fa- 
yette, who retreated into the upper country so rapidly 
and so skilfully, that he could not he overtaken. Xhe 
English general then turned hack, and sent a detach- 
ment under Colonel Simcoe, who destroyed the enemy's 
chief magazine at the junction of the two branches of 
James River. Tarleton pushed his cavalry so swiftly 
upon Charlotteville, where the state assembly was met, 
that seven members were taken, and the rest very nar- 
rowly escaped. La Fayette, however, now returned 
with a considerable force, and, by his manoeuvres, in- 
duced the British commander to retire to Williams- 
burg. He afterwards continued his retreat to Ports- 
mouth, in the course of which the former made an at- 
tack, but was repulsed, and would have been totally 
routed, had not his strength been estimated above its 
real amount.* 

The movement of Comwallis into Virginia had been 
wholly disapproved by Xlinton, who complained that, 
contrary to all his views and intentions, the main thea- 
tre of war had been transferred to a territory into v^rhich 
he never proposed more than partial inroads, considering 
it very difficult to subdue and maintain. His grand 
object had always been, first to secure New York, and 
if sufficient strength was affi)rded, to push ofifensive 
operations thence into the interior. Hoping, therefore, 
that the Carolinas, once subdued, might be retained by 
a small force, he had repeatedly solicited the partial 
return of the troops. Comwallis defended the move- 
ment by observing, that his situation at Wilmington, 
allowing no time to send for instructions^ obliged 



• Marshall, vol. iv. pp. 445, 478-499. Tarleton, p. 297. 
Adolphos, vol. iii. p. 401-^. 
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Mm to act on his own responsibility. Commnnica- 
tiDg also with the goTemment at home, he urged 
thi^ the Carolinas could not be securely held without 
the possession also of Virginia ; that this might be at- 
tained by a vigorous efiFort, and would make Britain 
mistress of all the fine southern colonies, whose resources 
could be then employed in conquering the more stub- 
bom regions of the north. These arguments, recom- 
mended by his lordship's brilliant achievements at Cam- 
den and elsewhere, convinced the ministry ; and Lord 
Germaine wrote to the commander-in-chief to direct his 
principal attention to the war in Vii^ginia, and to the 
plan of conquest from south to north. The latter, con- 
sidering himself thus slighted, solicited permission to 
resign, and leave the command to an officer who enjoyed 
greater confidence; but his merits being highly esti- 
mated, this tender was not accepted. 

Under the apprehension inspired by the threatening 
movements of Washington and the French army agamst 
New York, he had ordered a considerable reinforce- 
ment from Virginia, but countermanded it on receiving 
the above instructions, along with an additional body 
of troops. He had formed apparently a fiivourite 
plan, somewhat of a compromise between the two. 
It is nowhere distinctly developed in his letters ; but 
by a passage in one, very active operations were pro- 
posed at the head of the Chesapeake, to be combined 
probably with a movement from New York, and com- 
prehending Philadelphia and Baltimore. Aware that 
this plan required the maritime command of that great 
inlet, he inquired if ministers would ensure its mainten- 
ance ; and they made this engagement without duly 
considering its difficulties. Under these views, he di- 
rected Comwallis to occupy and fortify a naval position 
at tiie entrance of the bay, specially recommending Old 
Pomt Comfort, at the mouth of James River. This 
measure did not harmonize with Comwallis' views : 
however he obeyed ; but the above position being de- 
clared by the engineers indefensible, he recommended, 
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in preference, York, on the river of that name ; which 
was agreed to, and operations actively commenced.* 

Washington, meantime, had been meditating move- 
ments in Virginia, and had solicited De Grasse, then 
in the West ibidies, to secure for him at least a tem- 
porary command of the Chesapeake. After the fiEulnre 
of his efiPorts and hopes in r4;ard to New York, this 
became his main object. With the highest satis&ctiiHi 
he received the intimation, that, on the Sd August, the 
French admiral,* with above 25 ships of the line and 
3200 troops, would sail for the Chesapeake, and remain 
there till the middle of October. No hesitation was 
then made in conmiendng a movement upon Virginia 
with the whole French army and a strong detachment 
of the American. It was impossible that so great a 
movement could be concealed ; but the utmost pains 
were taken to lead Clinton into the belief that its object 
was New York. This was the less difficult, as the 
American commander's aims and efforts had long been 
really turned in that direction, and his opponent had 
felt extremely sensitive on that subject. The cross- 
ing of the Hudson, and the march down its right 
bank, might have been undertaken with either design. 
Letters were written, and contrived to be intercepted, 
tending to confirm the deception. It was not till the 
dlst August that the allied force took their direct route 
to the Chesapeake : they had then an easy march to 
the head of that estuary, down which they would be 
conveyed in transports to Lord ComwaUisi' position, 
which could be reached from New York only amid 
the uncertainties of a maritime voyage, and the access, 
it was hoped, blocked up by a superior fleet. In £Eict, 
De Grasse, with twenty-eight sail of the line, had en- 
tered it in the end of August. Rodney had been gj^ 
posed to him in the West ladies ; but imagming that a 



* ainton's NarratiTe, pp. 8, 12, 36. 50, 82, 90, 99. Reply 
to Clinton (Themistodes), pp. 9, 15. Debrett's Parliamentary 
Register, vol. viii. p. 150-152., 
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great part of the French fleet must haye been sent to pro- 
tect a convoy going to Europe, he hhnself took that direc- 
tion, and sent only fourteen sail, under Admiral Hood, to 
ICew York. That officer there came under the command 
of his senior, Admiral Graves, who, having nineteen, 
vessels, hesitated not to sail for the Chesapeake, to attack 
the superior force of De Grasse. He found it ranged 
across the entrance, and an obstinate contest ensued, 
with various and on the whole indecisive results. Then, 
however, Barras firom Newport brought a reinforcement, 
which rendered the French force so decidedly superior, 
that Graves was obliged to return.* 

Amid all these movements, it was not till the 6th 
September that Clinton became fully aware of the 
enemy's destination, and of the extreme danger to which 
ComwaUis would thus be exposed. He then wrote to 
ih&t nobleman, pointing out the circumstances, and 
proposing, as tiie only mode of relieving him, that he 
himself should sail from New York, and join him with 
a reinforcement of 4000 troops. This course implied 
that the Vir^mian army should meantime remain on 
the defensive in its present position. It appears to us 
manifest that the plan involved a capital error ; and 
that the only assured safety for that army was to have 
instantly commenced a rapid retreat upon Charleston. 
It would then have been in a much stronger position, 
and could either have retired or been reinforced by sea. 
That this course would be taken was the main dread of 
Washington, who intended indeed to have followed ; 
but he could not have left the north wholly defenceless. 
Clinton's plan depended on the uncertain operations of 
a fleet, which had, moreover, to defeat or elude a su- 
perior one ; whUe the army, when landed, would have 
had to cut its way through another three times more nu- 
merous. Afterwards, when it became evident that the 
march southwards would have been the eligible course, 
he insisted that there was nothing to preclude its having 

* MarshaU, yd. iy. p. 524-531. 
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been followed hy Comwallis, who, in his separate com- 
mand, had been allowed,and had most liberally exercised, 
a discretionary power. His lordship, howeyer, seems 
reasonably to uige, that the case was yery dLSerent 
when he had a letter from his coinmander-in-chie^ 
written in full knowledge of all the circnmstances, and 
pointing out as the only eligible course one in which he 
himself was preparing to act a part. Not to haye co- 
operated with him, but to haye followed a plan directly 
opposite, would haye been completely to disregard his 
authority ; while an awful responsibility would haye 
been incurred in the abandonment of his posts^ stores, 
and hospitals, in a rapid retreat before a superior enemy.* 
He continued, therefore, in his position at York, while 
perils thickened around him. Washington, dreading 
chiefly the march southward, directed La Fayette to 
take post at Williamsburg, where he himself arriyed on 
the 14th September. Tarleton, eyer enterprising, urged 
an attack upon this force while still inferior to the 
British; but this was declined; and indeed it should 
seem that such able commanders would easily haye 
avoided fighting in a disadyantageous position by retreat- 
ing behind the broad estuary of James Bayer. The sac- 
cessiye divisions, descending the Chesapeake, continued 
to arrive at Williamsburg, where, on the 25th Septem- 
ber, the last of them landed, raising the army to 7000 
French, 5500 American regulars, and 8500 militia. On 
the 28th, this force broke up and moved towards York, 
which the British commander had been diligently forti- 
fying, while a smaller post was maintained at Gloucester, 
on tbe opposite side of the river. He had formed an 
outer circuit of intrenched lines ; but these, during the 
evening of the 29th, he abandoned, retiring within the 
body of the fort. This movement surprised Washing- 
ton, and is also disapproved by Tarleton, who thinks he 
might have gained time by maintaining this exterior 

• Pari. Reffister, toL viii. p. 189. Clinton's Narrative, p. 58. 
Comwallis' Ajiswer, p. 11. Clinton's Obserrations on IL pp. 
32,33. Reply to Clinton, p. 52. Sparks, vol i. p. 865. 
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positioii. He had just, howeivTy leceiyed a letter from 
Clinton, intimating a full expectation of sailing on the 
5th October, or at most, two or three days later ; and 
jadging the works folly sufficient to hold out till his 
arrival, dreaded loss and peril firom enoonntering, eyen 
within lines^ so saperior an «iemy. 

The operations of the besieging army were confined 
to a strict blockade till the 6th October, when the 
artillery and military stores arrived in the camp. On 
the evening of that day the first parallel was begun 
wiih silence and caution, and before morning was so ftr 
advanced as in a great measure to cover the troops. All 
being felt to depend upon rapidity, operations were posh- 
ed with the utmost ardour, and the two nations were in- 
cited to a rivalry in deeds of valour. By the 10th, the fire 
had become most formidable ; a number of the batteries 
were silenced, and a frigate and three transports in the 
harbour set on fire and consumed. On the night of the 
11th, the second parallel was commenced, and had the 
same success as the first, of being undiscovered till morn- 
ing. Three days were devoted to its completion ; but 
the British, having with great labour <^>ened several 
new batteries, then poured in a most destructive fire. 
That in particular from two redoubts was so terrible, that 
without carrying them, the siege could not be prosecuted. 
This grand operation was fixed for the night of the 14th, 
when one fort was imdertaken by the French under the 
Baron de Viomenil, the other by the Americans under 
La Fayette, aided by Colonels Hamilton and Laurens. 
The latter rushed on with such impetuosity, that, with- 
out firing a gun, they soon carried the post, making 
twenty prisoners^ though losing forty killed and wound- 
ed. The French encountered a stronger resirtanoe, and 
8u£fered the loss of about a hundred, but finally carried 
their redoubt also. 

Comwallis now perceived that a fatal crisis was rapidly 
approaching. He endeavoured to retard it by a sally, 
on the morning of the 16th, of 350 men imder Colonel 
Abercrombie, who carried tiiie two most advanced bat- 
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teriesy but could not retiy& them for a sofficient time to 
complete their destmctioii. On the following ii^t» 
it was determined to cross to the northern bemk, and 
endeavour to force a way by land to New York. The 
boats were collected with the greatest secrecy^ the em- 
barkation completed, and even the landing commenced, 
when a violent tempest of wind and rain interrupted the 
movement, and obliged the troops to employ all their 
efforts in regaining tiie fortress. On the following day, 
all the batteries of the second parallel were finished, and 
began to play with such tremendous efiect, that, in the 
opinion of the officers and engineers, the place was no 
longer tenable. Comwallis therefore opened a negotia- 
tion for surrender, on the basis of the garrison being sent 
to Europe and remaining on parole until released or ex- 
changed ; but Washington would admit only of uncon- 
ditional surrender. It was agreed, however, that the 
officers should be allowed the honours of war, with their 
arms and baggage ; and that the Bonetta sloop of war 
should be permitted to go unsearched, with the under- 
stood view of placing in security those civil officers who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious to the United States 
government. On these conditions, the capitulation was 
signed on the morning of the 19th. The prisoners sur- 
rendered were 7073, of whom, however, only 4017 were 
fit for duty.* 

Clinton, meantime, had not been foigetful of his 
promises ; but the fleet had been so much shattered in 
the late engagement, that some preparation was neces- 
sary to fit it for sailing. It was, however, resolved, at 
a general meeting both of the military and naval com- 
manders, that the 5th October should be fixed as the 
period for this movement ; and he had therefore a reas(m- 
able expectation of fulfilling his promise. On the 28th 
September, he addressed a letter to Admiral Graves on 
this important point, who replied that the fleet could not 
sail till the 8th ; terms which did not indeed imply a 

• MardiaU, vol iv. p. S37-663. 
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positiye pledge for that day^ yet gave reason to hope that 
it would not be much exceeded. It did not, however, 
depart till the 19th, the very day on which the capi- 
tulation was signed. There seems thus to have been 
a wide miscalculation on the part of the nayal eom- 
mander, to which the £fttal catastrophe may be in a 
great measure ascribed. Clinton had committed the 
original error of trusting to this precarious means of 
relief; but he seems responsible neither for the ftlse 
hopes which he inspired nor for their non-fulfilment. 
He complains, on the other hand, that Comwallis gave 
room to expect that he would hold out till the end of 
October. We certainly find his lordship, on the 16th 
September, writing tibat he had provisions for six 
weeks ; and on the 29th, that if relieved ^ in any reason- 
able time," he had no apprehensions. Yet all this is 
somewhat vague, though it appears certain that he had 
no expectation of that extraordinary activity of the 
enemy which hurried on the issue with such disastrous 
rapidity. An imbittered controversy took place between 
these two eminent commanders, in which each seems to 
have succeeded in acquitting himself, rather than in 
inculpating his opponent* 

This dr^idfol catastrophe, like that of Burgoyne, was 
felt less from the actual amount of loss sustained, than 
from the impression which it made upon the public 
mind of Europe. In Britain, the popular feeling had 
been raised above former disasters by indignation 
against the league of the continental powers, and by the 
brilliant promises which the successes in the southern 
colonies seemed to afford. During the session of 1780- 
1781, indeed, Mr Fox, who nowfigured as leader of opposi- 
tion, predicted that these would be very ephemeral, and 
repdled any expectation of finally recovering the lost 
colonies. Ministers, however, were still confident, and 
generally supported by the nation. In the course of the 

• Pari. Register, vol. viii. p. 193, &c. Clinton's Narratiye, 
pr.64,77. 
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year 1781, however, the horizon of Europe assumed a 
darker aspect. A commercial treaty and other con- 
nexions formed hy Holland with the colonies led to a 
declaration of war against her, involving a consequent 
collision with almost the whole naval power of the con- 
tinent. The Empress of Russia, taking advantage of the 
state of affairs, placed herself at the head of what was 
termed the armed neutrality, having in view to limit 
the right of search hitherto exercised by Great Britun ; 
and though this did not lead to any actual hostility, it 
rendered the situation of the coimtry still more critical. 

When, to the severe pressure thus caused, was added 
the disastrous intelligence from the new continent, tiiere 
arose in the nation a cry for peace and for the recogni- 
tion of American independence, as vehement as formerly 
for war and supremacy. This was a result, however, 
for which the cabinet was by no means prepared. On 
the assembling of parliament, 27th November 1781, the 
king's speech still expressed a determination to perse- 
vere, and the hope of a finally auspicious issue. Lord 
North indeed admitted that it was no longer expedient 
to carry on the war as formerly by marching armies 
into the interior ; his plan was to maintain the pre- 
sent posts, to support the loyalists, and be ready to take 
advantage of circumstances. Under this view, the 
estimates were formed on a reduced scale ; and an under- 
standing was intimated, that no laige reinforcements 
would be sent out to replace the losses sustained. The 
opposition members, however, while they traced the 
disasters to the misconduct of the ministry, urged the 
foUy of Britain continuing to waste her str^ogth in such 
a hopeless contest. Both the address and estimates, 
however, were carried by majorities of about two to one, 
and the recess subtended further discussion. 

When the houses reassembled on the 20th January, 
the unpopularity of government had been aggravated 
by the capture of Minorca, and of St Christopher, with 
several smaller islands in the West Indies. The opposi- 
tion, led by a phalanx of statesmen of the first rank — 
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Fox, Pitt, Bnrkey Rockingham, Shelburne — determined 
to push matters to extremity. They were greatly 
encouraged by the result of a motion by Mr Fox con- 
cerning the conduct of the naval war, which was ne- 
gatived by only 205 to 183. It became then evident 
that the country gentlemen were going over, and that 
persevering efforts would soon effect the grand object of 
ejecting the present ministry. A sunilar motion, on the 
19th February, was defeated by only nineteen ; and on 
the 22d, General Conway mov^ an address, deprecating 
the continuance of the war in America, and offering aid 
in a plan of reconciliation. After an animated debate, 
it was negatived by a majority of only one ; when the 
final issue could not be doubtful. On the 27th he 
renewed his motion in another shape ; and the minister, 
though only attempting to parry it by an adjournment, 
was left in a minority of nineteen. The general then 
moved, that the house would consider as enemies to their 
king and country all who should advise or attempt the 
further prosecution of the war. This was not resisted. 
Lord North, indeed, while lamenting his lot in holding 
office under such distressful circumstances, clung to it 
with extraordinary pertinacity. It was even intimated, 
that ministers were ready to become instruments in car- 
rying out the measures dius dictated to them by parliar 
ment. Lord Grermaine, more consistent, had resigned 
as soon as he saw the cabinet coming round to this con- 
clusion. Nothing could less accord with the views of the 
opposition than such an arrangement, which was indeed 
liable to obvious objections ; and seeing that their adver- 
saries would yield only to direct attack, they did not 
hesitate to employ that course. On the 8th March 1782, 
Lord John Cavendish moved a series of resolutions, ar- 
raigning the misconduct of ministers, as having caused 
all the recent disasters. In this extremity, however, 
some of the country gentlemen rallied round the premier, 
who urged not without reason that every measure now 
denounced had been sanctioned by large and constant 
majorities. He obtained in consequence the small one 
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of ten, which howeyer was regarded as an earnest of 
final triomph to the opposite party. On the 15th a 
resolution of no-confidence was moyed hy Sir John Rous. 
Lord North made a sort of oyertnre to assbt in the for- 
mation of a coalition cahinet, which was indignantly 
rejected. His majority was reduced to nine ; and to 
follow up the hlo w, Mr Fox announced a sunilar moticm 
for the 19th ; but on that day, Lord Surrey, the intended 
moyer, was anticipated by a declaration from the premier, 
that ^ ministers were no more." The premier made a con- 
cluding speech, explaining and defending the policy pur- 
sued during his long administration. In a few dayi^ a new 
cabinet was arranged, haying at its head the Bfarquis ci 
Rockingham, supported by Fox, Burke, and otherai, all 
adyocates of peace, and pledged to obtain it, eyen by 
sacrificing dominion oyer the reyolted colcmies.* 

Lord North had already been priyately feeling his 
way towards this object. Eyen early in 1781, the 
Fmpress of Russia had ofiered her mediation, which 
Britain had accepted ; and at her request, the Emperor 
of Germany agreed to become a party. France, how- 
eyer, declined acceding, till she could treat along with 
her transatlantic ally, whom she inyited to send pleni- 
potentiaries for that purpose. Congress sent Jay, Lau- 
rens, and Jefierson to act in concert with Adains, then 
ambassador at Paris ; and they requested Dr Franklin, 
though intending to return, tiiat he would remain till 
this weighty affidr was concluded. The powers were 
almost unlimited, except that they were to agree to 
nothing short of entire independence, and to make no 
arrangement without the knowledge and concurrence 
of the French ministers, by whose adyice and opinion 
they were ultimately to goyem themselyes. It was 
agreed that the congress should be held at Vienna; but 
difficulties soon arose as to the looting on which it 
should be conducted. Mr Adams protested against 

• Adolphus, Yol. iii. p. 418-474. Pari. Ref^ister, toI. y. p. 
125, &c. 
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himself or his associates appearing in any other cha- 
racter than as representatives of an independent state ; 
wfai^ the cabinet of London declared that peace could 
only be made when the league between Fiance and 
the revolted colonies diould be dissolved. This view 
was even supported by the allied courts, who proposed, 
indeed, that the two negotiations should be carried on 
and concluded together, but still as distinct transac- 
tions. As the two parties would not recede from these 
oppo»te views, the whole mediatory scheme was broken 
up.* 

The new ministry, however, made no delay in open- 
ing negotiations on a lower basis, and with a thorough 
desire of bringing them to a fovourable conclusion. The 
agreement was formed, after, it is supposed, consider- 
able objection on the part of the king, and also of 
I^rd Shelbume, to concede to the States their claim of 
entire independence. Mr Oswald was sent over to 
Paris in a private character, to sound both parties. The 
Count de Yergennes expressed his readiness to enter 
into negotiation in concert with the American ple- 
nipotentiaries, wishing that Paris might be made the 
theatre. Both these requests were conceded; and on 
the 7th May, Mr Grenville went over with full powers. 
In his first interview, he intimated the expectation, 
that on the acknowledgment of American independence, 
the object for which fWice had entered into the war, 
she would restore the conquests made during its pro- 
gress ; but Yergennes decidedly refused to admit such 
a stq>nlation.t 

Serious obstacles thus opposed the progress of the 
treaty ; and these were much increased by the death, 
on tiie 1st July, of the Marquis of Rockingham, a 
minister hig^y esteemed. The place of premier then 
devolved on Lord Shelbume, who had on former occa- 
sions expressed himself very strongly against the grant 
of independence ; and a difference, tmderstood to exist 

• Pitkin, voL ii. p. 106-1 12. Diplom. Corresp. voL iii. p. 220. 
t Pitkin, vol. ii pp. 123, 124. Adolphus, voL iU. p. 505. 
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on that subject, induced Fox and Buike to withdxvr 
from the administration. EnconiagemeDi to trice 
higher ground might be derived from tiie state of help- 
lessness and ezhanstioii into which the United States 
government had £iUen, as it was found unpossible to 
draw from its separate members funds at all adequate 
to the mamtenance of the army, which was thus in- 
capable of undertaking any important enterprise. It 
is even asserted that Clinton undertook, if supplied 
with a reinforcement of 10,000 men, to reconquer all 
the colonies. He had, however, been recalled by the 
new ministry, and his place supplied by Sir Guy 
Carleton.* 

These surmises proved to rest on a very slender foun- 
dation. According to Mr Fox's own explanation, the 
only difference of opinion was, whether the independence 
should be at once recognised, or should be reserved as 
an article of the treaty of peace. The negotiation pro- 
ceeded as before, except that Mr Fitzherbert, who en- 
joyed the confidence of the new ministry, took the 
place of Mr Grenville ; but Mr Oswald still continued 
to conduct the American treaty. It appears, indeed, 
that Mr Jones, afterwards celebrated as Sir William 
Jones, went to Paris, and submitted to Dr Franklin an 
imaginary fragment of Polybius, respecting the dissen- 
sions between Athens and her colonies. Its tenor was 
to sound him respecting a continued imion, on a com- 
pletely equal footing, between Britain and the American 
states ; but it does not appear that any direct notice was 
taken of this kind of overture. Ck)ngress, in October 
1782, published a resolution not to accept of anything 
' short of entire independence,nor to separate from France. 
The negotiation went on smoothly. Mr Oswald's com- 
mission had been to treat with the colonies or plant€Uiom 
in America, terms to which Mr Jay strongly objected; 
and though both Vergennes and Franklin were satisfied, 
yet on a representation being made, a new one was sent 

* Marshall, vol. iv. p. 601, &c. Adolphus, toI. iii. p. 622. 
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over on the 2l8t September, altering the expression to 
United States of America. Oswald appears to have been 
a good easy man, earnestly desirons of bringing the nego- 
tiation to a favourable conclusion. The great satisfac- 
tion which both Franklin and Adams express, in the 
temper with which he carried on the discussion, justifies 
seemingly the suspicion, that he was scarcely a match 
for the veteran and energetic negotiators against whom 
he was pitched.* 

There remained no longer any question as to the 
grant of independence ; but there were still three 
subjects of warm discussion : 1. The western bound- 
ary, which the British wished to be formed by the 
Ohio, while the States demanded its extension to 
the lakes. 2. Their requisition of a share in the 
rich fisheries of Newfoundland, and other northern 
American coasts. S. The compensation demanded by 
the British for the loyalists, who, adhering to the 
mother-country, had been driven out of the colonies. 
On all these points the Americans were prepared to 
make a most resolute stand ; but they had soon the 
mortification to find, that the allied cabinet was dis- 
*po8ed, respecting them all, to take a cold and even un- 
friendly part. This they were found to express, not 
only to themselves, but even to the British negotiators, 
particularly in respect to the loyalist compensation. 
Mr Adams assigns several reasons for this disposition, 
which seem rather fanciful. Probably in ibis mon- 
archical cabinet, amid all the force of political interest, 
there was a strong feeling in favour of loyalty. The 
French ministers, too, aiming at extensive objects of their 
own, felt that the more the Americans gained, the less 
diare could they themselves expect of what England 
might be willing to cede. 

The commissioners now found themselves in a pecu- 
liar situation. Mr Oswald's earnest desire of peace, and 

• Adolphus, Tol. iii. p. 540. Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 127-132. Pari. 
Begister, vol. ix. p. 226-228. Diplom. Ck)rre8p. vol. iii. p. 454 ; 
vol. vi. p. 441. 
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also of ooncluding one separate ftom France, afibided 
every assaiance of gaining ftom him the objects consider- 
ed essentiaL On the other hand, their instructions bound 
them strictly to act in concert with the French king ; a 
course to wMch the States really lay under strong obliga- 
tions. It was determined, howerer, under the prompting 
of Adams, to discard that consideration, and to conclude 
with all possible speed a separate preliminary treaty 
with Mr Oswald. They succeeded almost to their most 
sanguine hopes. The riyer St LaWrence and the lakes 
were fixed as the leading boundaries, thereby extend- 
ing their frontier at least to the MississippL They 
were allowed to take fish on the great bank, and within 
three leagues of the shores of Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and to dry them on any of the unsettled coasts. 
With regard to compensation for the loyalists, they 
contrived to satisfy the English by a stipulation, that 
congress would recommend it to the individual states ; 
and they knew too well the degree of attention paid to - 
such recommendations, to suppose that they had com- 
mitted themselves very deeply by this article. The 
treaty was signed on the 30th November 1782.* 

It became soon necessary to commimicate this in- 
telligence to Vergennes, who wrote on the occasion an 
indignant letter to Dr Franklin, accusing him of having 
violated at once his instructions from congress and his 
obligations to the French king, and demanding an ex- 
planation. That statesman, who had really nothing to 
say in vindication, thought it best to plead guilty. He 
only urged, that his ofience amounted merely to an in- 
discretion, a &ilure of bienseancCf which he trusted would 
not interrupt their present happy union. He made lavish 
protestations of respect and gratitude to the French 
monarch, promising that nothing should be concluded 
without his concurrence. Yeigennes probably saw that 
his compunction was not very deep ; and in fact Adams 

* Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 143-148. Diplom. Corresp. vol. iv. p. 50 : 
▼ol.vi. p. 488-459, 484. 
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at the same time wrote a letter to Mr Liyingstone, foreign 
minister, strenuously justifying his conduct and that of 
his oolleagaes. At such a distance, and in untried cir- 
cumstances, some discretion was necessary; and they 
would have heen much to hlame if, hy following instruc- 
tions issued in ignorance of important &ct8, they had 
thrown away great advantages that were within their 
reach. It does not appear in &ct that any censure was 
eyer passed on their haying, contrary to orders^ secured 
valuable benefits to their country.^ 

The French cabinet do not seem to have been im- 
pelled by resentment to any serious breach. They had 
moved at first slowly, standing on very high ground ; 
but the victory of Rodney, the mgnaX repulse of 
the allied armaments before Gibraltar, and ^e dila- 
pidated state of their finances, which led in a few years 
to so fatal a crisis, made them very much in eam^ on 
the subject. On the 20th January 1783, the prelimi- 
nary treaty was signed between France, Spain, and 
Great Britain; and on the 3d September, the definitive 
treaties of all the powers were signed together. That 
of America was ratified by congress on the 14th January 
1784. 



* Pitkin, ToL ii p. 149-151. Diplom. Corresp. voL iv. pp. 
55, 66 ; vii. p. 58-65. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The new ComtUution^ and Proceedings under it. 

Exhaustion of the American Groyemment — ^Troubles in the 
Anny— Its Dissolution— Disturbances throughout the Union 
— Meeting of Deputies at Annapolis—Greneral Meeting at 
Philadelphia— PUin and Deliberations on anew Ck>nstitation 
—Agreed to — Opposition in the State Assemblies — Finally 
sanctioned— Washington President— The Cabinet— Amead- 
ments in the Ck>nstitution — Financial Plan— New Taxes- 
National Bank— Washington re-elected— Disputes with the 
Indians — Severe Contests under Harmar, St Clair, and 
Wayne — Peace— Disturbances in Pennsylvania — Negotia- 
tions with England— With Spain— Revolution in Fraoce- 
Proceedings of Grenet, her Ambassador— Warm DisooBsions 
— He is recalled— Treaty with Great Britain— Dissatis&c- 
tion occasioned by it— Differences in the Cabinet— Close of 
Washington's Presidency — Adams succeeds — Mission to 
France of Monroe— Of Pinckney— Hostile Conduct of that 
Grovemment— Corrupt Proposals of Talleyrand— Prepara- 
tions for War — Accommodation effected— Democratic Spirit 
prevails— Jefferson President— Acquisition of Louisiana by 
Purchase— Expedition to Tripoli— Death of Hamilton— 
Daring Enterprise of Burr— Defeated. 

The United States had thus bronght this long struggle 
to a triumphant issue ; yet it left them in a state of 
peculiar distress and exhieiustion. They had incurred a 
debt of 42,000,000 of dollars (above £9,000,000 sterling), 
besides 24,000,000 incurred by the particular states. 
The power of congress to provide for this burden, and 
generally to execute any of the functions of government, 
had become almost a nullity. Of 8,000,000 dollars, 
which they had demanded in 1782 as absolutely neces- 
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sary for these purposes, they had received only 420,000. 
Mnch of the territory had heen laid waste by the war, 
while foreign commerce was nearly annihilated^ and in- 
ternal trade greatly obstructed, through restrictions im- 
posed by the separate legislatures, who were wholly 
disinclined to submit to any general regulation. Hence, 
too, it became impossible to enter into any commercial 
arrangement with foreign nations.^ 

The most urgent pressure arose from the arrears and 
claims of the army, amounting still to about 10,000 men. 
During seyeral years they had been almost in a state of 
starvation, receiving a very small proportion of their pay, 
and in depreciated currency. They had been flattered 
by promises of ample liquidation as soon as the contest 
should terminate ; but on seeing the near approach of 
this event, and of their own consequent dissolution, they 
began deeply to speculate how and by whom these pro- 
mises were to be fulfilled. Congress was manifestly 
incapable of doing more than hand them over to the 
states, with a &vourable recommendation, the efiicacy of 
which long experience had teught them to estimate. The 
officers in 1780 had received the promise of half-pay ; 
but many states had expressed strong scruples a^unst 
this measure as unconstitutional and aristocratic, and 
seemed little inclined to burden at once their consciences 
and their purses by its fulfilment. Amid these con- 
siderations, a disposition arose among the troops to use 
the arms which they held in their hands as the means 
of obtaining justice. A colonel, respecteble from age 
and services, wrote to Washington in the name of a 
number of his brother officers, pointing out the de- 
plorable stete of the country, the manifest inefficiency 
of a republican constitution, and the necessity of adopt- 
ing^ a mixed government, in which the power and even 
the name of king might not be omitted. It was evident 
at whcmi he hinted ; and Washington had certainly a 
very fiur prospect of being able to assume the sovereign 

* Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 180. Marshall, vol. iv. p. 669. 
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authority. That patriotic commander, however, indig- 
nantly repelled the idea, expressing a painfdl regret 
that it should have arisen among any part of the army.* 
This proposal was not renewed ; hut as the prospects 
of peace hecame brighter, the anxieties of the army 
deepened. In December 1783, the officers intrusted, a 
committee of their number with a memorial to congr^ 
representing their distressiog situation, complaining that 
the promises hitherto made had produced only shadows, 
and demanding their substantial execution. They offered, 
smce objections had been made to the half-pay, to com- 
mute it for a certain number of years of the fiiU amount. 
Some of the members strongly supported their claim, 
proposing five full years as a fair compensation ; but 
as the consent of nine states could not be obtained, 
the consideration of the afiair dropped. The committee 
reported this result to the officers, among whom the 
ferment soon became extreme. On the 10th March, a 
meeting was called by an anonymous notice, accom- 
panied with a letter, written, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, by Major Armstrong. It complained in glow- 
ing terms of their hardships ; while their countiy, 
instead of rewarding their services, trampled upon their 
rights, disdained their cries, and insulted their distresses. 
" Can you," it was said, ** consent to be the only suffer- 
ers by this revolution ; and, retiring from the field, grow 
old in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt ! Can you 
consent to wade through the vile mire of dependency, 
and owe the miserable remnant of that life to charity, 
which has hitherto been spent in honour! — ^Awake; 
attend to your situation, and redress yourselves. If the 
present moment be lost, every future efifort is in vain ! " 
He proposed, therefore, instead of a milk and water ftie- 
morialy to send a remonatrance^ the tenor of which might 
harmonize with that of the letter. Doubtless the meet- 
ing, if held, would have fully responded to these senti- 
ments. Washington, however, was fortunately in the 

* Sparks, voL i. p. 380-385. Maraliall, voL iv. p. 642. 
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camp, and acted with his usual fimmesB and prudence. 
Besides dealing with individuals, he called a general 
meeting instead of the proposed irregular one. He re- 
probated the tenor of the letter, and the implied pro- 
posal of either deserting their oountrj or turning their 
arms against her; at the same time expressing the 
strongest sense of their merits, and pledging himself to 
use his utmost efforts to obtain their demands. A com- 
plete turn was thus given to their feelings ; — ^they imani- 
moualy declared full confidence in him, and appointed 
a committee, who drew up a series of resolutions avowing 
their abhorrence of the propositions made in the letter, 
but expressing a desire that the commander would write 
to the president of congress, earnestly soliciting a speedy 
decision. Washington did write in very strong language, 
which, coupled doubtless with a knowledge of the serious 
insoxrectionary movements, procured an assent of nine 
states to the terms demanded. There were, however, no 
funds to make good this vote ; and all the address of 
Washington was necessaiy to induce the troops to disband 
upon the mere engagement of congress. Indeed, a small 
detachment, which swelled to SOO, marched to the house 
of assembly, and threatened that body, but were soon 
put down ; and the pledges given to the army were we 
believe ultimately ftdfilled.* 

On the 24th March 1783, a French vessel from Cadiz 
brought a letter from La Fayette, announcing the sig- 
nature of the preliminary treaty. Soon after, Sir Guy 
Carleton gave an official notice of the same tenor. It 
was not, however, till the 26th November that — ^the 
definitive articles having been concluded — ^the British 
army evacuated New York, and the Americans from 
West Point entered. On the 4th December, Wadilng- 
ton took a solemn and deeply affecting fiirewell of his 
companions in arms, with whom he had passed through 
so many trying scenes and vicisBitudes. On the 2dd, 
he repaired to Annapolis, then the seat of congress, into 

♦ MarshaU, vol. iv. pp. 646-663, 672. 
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whose hands he resigned his commission, and retired 
finally, as he believed and wished, into private life. 

The Union was thus delivered from any imminent 
danger ; yet it lay in a helpless, inert, distracted state, 
unable to command either tranquillity at home or 
respect abroad. The small remnant of regard for the 
au^ority of congress, which had survived while there 
was any sense of peril, entirely ceased. Its members in 
vain urged the state assemblies to agree to a common duty 
on imports and exports, and to such general regulations 
of trade as might afford a basis for a commercial treaty. 
The mercantile states imagined that these measures 
would operate upon them unequally ; and New York, 
the centre of this interest, absolutely refused its concur- 
rence. Congress had power to make treaties, but not 
to enforce their observance ; to contract debts, but not 
to pay them. Early in 1783, they drew up a plan for 
meethig at least the interest of the national de^bt ; and 
Washington hesitated not to write to the several gov- 
ernors, urging in the strongest terms its adoption. Some 
impression was at first made ; but the states soon re- 
lapsed into their habitual indifference. During fourteen 
months, there were paid into the public treasury only 
482,890 dollars ; and ihe foreign interest was only de- 
firayed by a fresh loan made in Holland. There was, 
indeed, a party throughout the confederation, zealous to 
support tlie central authority, and to maintain public 
credit ; but another and powerful one arose, hostile to 
the former and indifferent to the latter. They began 
even to cherish an indisposition to pay any taxes what- 
ever, or to place themselves at all under l^;al restraint. 
Conventions were formed, under whose direction .mobs 
broke into the court-houses and dispersed the judges. 
Henoe,not only public securities were reduced to a trifling 
value, but private property was greatly depreciated, 
from the uncertainty of protection. 

It is remarkable that ^e centre of this lawless spirit 
should have been in New England. It prevailed there 
among a majority of the active young coltivaton, 
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with whom a theory became popular, that, having all 
contributed to defeud the national property, they had 
all an equal right to its possession. In New Hampshire, 
a body of malecontents entered Exeter and made pris- 
oners the general assembly of the state. The citizens, 
however, rose and crushed the movement in a few hours. 
A much stronger body in Massachusetts took possession 
of the court-house, first at Northampton, and then at 
Worcester. All conciliatory measures having been 
vainly tried, the governor with difficulty raised funds 
chiefly among the citizens of Boston, cfdled out 4000 
militia, and placed them under Greneral Uncoln. Be- 
fore his arrival, however, a daring leader, Daniel 
Shays, with 1100 followers, marched to attack the 
arsenal ; but Greneral Sheppard had assembled a force 
for its defence, and on the approach of the insur- 
gents, being unable to intimidate them either by 
threats or by firing over their heads, he ordered a real 
discharge, by which three were killed, when the rest fled 
precipitately. They continued in arms, however, till 
Lincoln came up, when they retreated and endea- 
voured to negotiate for delay. He rejected all their 
overtures ; and, pressing rapidly forward, obliged them 
to disperse in every direction. Their leaders either fled 
the territory, or fell into his hands. Fourteen were con- 
demned to death, but afterwards pardoned.* 

The heads of the revolution beheld with deep concern 
this abortive result of so many efibrts ; their country 
distracted at home, disgraced abroad. Yet it was diffi- 
cult to discover any remedy which would be practicable, 
and consistent wilii their principles. Chance led them 
on. Washington had contemplated with great interest 
a plan for imiting the Potomac and the Ohio, and thus 
connecting the eastern and western waters. He made 
a journey of 680 miles on horseback, taking minute 
notes of every thing which could be subvervient to this 
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project. His influenoey and the real importance of ihs 
design, indnced the leg^alatores of Viiginia and Mary- 
land to send commisaioners to Alexandria to deliberate 
on the subject. They met in March 1785, and haying 
spent some time at Monnt Vernon, determined to re- 
commend another commission, which might establish 
a general tariff on imports. The Virginian legidature 
not only agreed, but invited the other states.to send de- 
puties to meet at Annapolis. In September 1786, they 
had arrived from five only, and with too limited powers. 
A number of able statesmen, however, were thus assem- 
bled, who, feeling deeply the depressed and distracted 
state of the country, became sensible that something on 
a much greater scale was necessary to raise her to pro- 
sperity, and give her a due place among the nations. 
They drew up a report and address to all the provindal 
assemblies, strongly representing the inefficiency of the 
present federal government, and earnestly urging th^m 
to send delegates to meet at Philadelphia in May 1787. 
Congress in February passed resolutions recommending 
this measure, of which, however, they did not perhaps 
anticipate all the results. 

The states very readily responded to this call ; and at 
the appointed time the delegates from all except one 
had assembled. Never perhaps had any body of men 
combined for so great a purpose — ^to form a constitution 
which was to rule so numerous a people, and probably 
during so many ages. The members, consisting of the 
ablest men in America, were not unworthy of nor unfit i 
for so great a trust Washington, who appeared at the 
head of the Virginian deputation, was unanimouslj 
elected president of the whole. They had been appointed 
merely to revise the articles of confederation ; yet thej 
had not deliberated long, when they determined thai 
the existing congress must be entirely thrown overboard 
The question, however, what was to be substituted m 
its place, was one of extreme difficulty.* 



* Sparks, vol. i. p. 409-429. Pitkm, voL ii. pp. 218, 225. 
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On the 2&th May,Edmiind Bandolph, an eminent Vir- 
ginian statesnuuiy submitted a series of resolutions, em- 
bodying the plan of a new constitution. He proposed 
to form a genml govemmenty which should have a legis- 
lature, executive, and judiciary ; a revenue, army, and 
uavy, all entirely independent of the states. It was to 
conduct peace, war, treaties, and all national transactions. 
This plan met with genered &vour ; yet a considerable 
body insisted that it involved too mighty a change ; that 
they were delegated to improve the existing system, not 
to extmgui^ it, and substitute one entirely new. Mr 
Patterson of New Jersey submitted another, enlarging 
the powers of congress, attaching to it an executive and 
judiciary, yet leaving its resources and supplies to be 
procured through the medium of the state governments. 
This was considered as retaming still the feature by 
which it was rendered necessarily inefficient. Being put 
to the vote on the 19th June, it was supported, indeed, 
by New York, New Jersey, and Delaware ; but seven 
states gave a complete negative. 

"Die opposition to Mr Randolph's resolutions being 
thus overcome, a committee, composed of himself and 
four others, was appointed to reduce them into the form 
of a constitution. On the 6th August, they submitted 
a draft of one, which was the subject of long delibera- 
tion, and underwent many important alterations. In 
this and the former debate the main contest lay be- 
tween the great and the small states, the former demand- 
ing a wei^t proportioned to their population and re- 
sources, the latter contending that they would be thus 
overwhelmed and oppressed. The struggle was severe, 
and matters seemed once at a complete stand, when a 
committee was appointed, which in three days suggested 
a compromise. The house of representatives was to be 
proportioned to the population ; but in the senate each 
state was to have an equal vote. This was carried by a 
considerable majority. A difficult question also arose 
respecting the slaves in the southern states, to whom no 
vote was allowed ; but who, it was contended, formed 
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an essential element in the power and resources of these 
communities. A compromise was made : three-fourths 
of them, under the title of ^^ other peraons,'' were to be 
added to the list upon which the number of repiesen- 
tative members was to be apportioned. 

On the 8th of September, Messrs Johnson, Hamilttm, 
Morns, Madison, and King, were named a committee 
** to revise the style and arrange the articles.^ It was 
presented by them on the 12th ; yet the convention con> 
tinned making amendments to the very last day. The 
result was on the whole very different from that origin- 
ally contemplated. Having arisen, however, out of col- 
lision and compromise between all the different inter- 
ests that divided the country, it had probably been 
rendered more safe and practicable.* 

On the l7th September, this grand questkm came 
finally under decision. The constitution was th^i dgned 
by thirty-nine of the fifty-five members, being more than 
two-thirds of the whole number. It was next submitted 
to congress, and by them transmitted to the provincial 
legislatures, who were invited to call conventions to take 
it into consideration . The stipulation was, that it should 
come into operation as soon as the ratification of nine 
states had been obtained ; but this was an object of con- 
siderable difficulty. In 1787> it was adopted in con- 
ventions unanimously by Greorgia, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, and by large majorities in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, and South Carolina. Two, however, 
were still wanting before it could be acted on, whence the 
Massachusetts convention, which met in the beginning 
of 1788, was viewed with intense interest. Its fiite 
there appeared doubtful, from local feelings and recent 
discontents. Hancock, who had been so conspicuous 
through the revolution, strenuously opposed it without 
the admission of certain proposed amendments by which 
state rights might be more fully guarded. It was sup- 
ported with the utmost eloquence by Fisher Ames, and 

* Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 225-262. 
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finally carried by the small majority of 187 to 168. In 
New Hampshire, the greater number of delegates came 
instracted to Yote against it ; but after an adjournment, 
a majority of eleven was at last procured. 

The requisite number of nine had thus been obtained ; 
yet there were still wanting the important states of Vir- 
ginia, New York, and North Carolina, without which it 
could scarcely be brought into action. In the first the 
contest was long and fervid, and the displays of oratory 
are said to have been the most splendid ever yet made 
in America. Randolph and Madison took the lead in 
support of the measure, while Patrick Henry assailed it 
with eloquence almost unrivalled. He denounced it as 
a revolution more radical than that which had separated 
America from Britain. The convention had been dele- 
gated solely to amend the old federation, instead of which 
they had formed a great consolidated government, vest- 
ing in it the whole prerogative, and leaving to the states 
merely the poor laws, roads, bridges, and other trifling 
concerns. In the warmth of debate, he seemed to 
threaten resistance if the motion were carried ; yet at 
last declared that even then he would remain a peaceful 
citizen, only devoting his head, his hand, his heart, to 
obtain redress in a constitutional manner. The measure 
was finally carried by eighty-eight to eighty. New 
York, thus left nearly alone, could only persevere at the 
cost of throwing herself entirely out of the Union. Yet 
though the measure was supported by Jay, Hamilton, 
and Livingston, statesmen of the highest character, it 
was carried only by a majority of five, and with the de- 
mand of most extensive amendments.* 

Ample ground was now afiPorded for putting the 
new constitution in movement, and the question arose, 
who was first to act as chief magistrate. All its 
Mends agreed in looking to Washington as the indivi- 
dual, whose weight of character and reputation would 
unite all sufirages, and whose steady judgment would 

* Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 262-281. 
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guide the vessel amid the difficulties in which it must 
for some time be inyolved. Of this general feeling he 
was soon apprized ; yet he seems to hare felt ihe most 
deep and unfeigned reluctance to undertake the task. 
He even declared, in a letter to Greneral Lincoln, that 
it would be the greatest sacrifice of personal feelings 
and wishes that he had ever been called upon to make. 
He cherished a strong partiality for a life of rural re- 
tirement, and could hope no higher reputation than 
that already attained, which would even be endangered 
by placing himself in a new and untried situation. 
Haying publicly renounced political life, he dreaded the 
reproach of inconsistency, and doubted not that, while 
making a reluctant sacrifice, he would be supposed to 
act from the mere impulse of vulgar ambition. His 
friends, however, urged that he could not possibly resist 
the general call. Colonel Hamilton, a statesman of the 
highei^ character, wrote a series of letters^ representing 
that his aid was indii^>ensable, — ^without it the new sys- 
tem could have no fiiir trial ; that having gone so fro* id 
its support, he was pledged and could not recede without 
dishonour ; in short, that no option was left. After this 
correspondence, though not giving an absolute consent, 
he seems never to have seriously hesitated. 

Owing to various delays, the house of representatives 
did not meet till the 20th March 1789, nor the senate 
till the 6th April following. In that body, the votes 
for the president, being examined, were found all, 
without a single exception, to have been given in fa- 
vour of Washiogton. There was scmiething peculiarly 
grand in this unanimous consent of a great nation in 
favour of a man distinguished only by soUd merit, with- 
out the brilliant qualities which usually attract popular 
admiration. The possession of one whose merit onshed 
all dissent, was referred to by Adams^ who had been 
named vice-president, as a special blessing of Providence 
on this first opening of the Union. A messenger was 
immediately despatched to Washington at Mount Vernon, 
and having probably formed his resolution, he at once ac- 
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cepted the high office. Yet in an address to the citizens 
of Alexandria^ he declared himself nnable to describe 
his pcdnful emotions on the occasion^ and to a confiden- 
tial Mend compared them to those of a cnlprit going to 
execution. Bia progress to Philadelphia^ however, re- 
sembled a triumph ; he was escorted by pa^es of militia^ 
and 'welcomed by crowds of spectators. The bridge over 
the Schuylkill was studiously decorated, an arch of 
laurel formed for him to pass under, a civic crown drop- 
ped on his head, and at night the city was illuminated. 
On the 30th April, the new president, with consider- 
able pomp, and in presence of a vast concourse of people, 
took the oath of of&ce. He then proceeded to the senate, 
and in a sensible and pious addr^ without specifying 
any particular measure, explained the general principles 
that were to guide his conduct. He intimated, as for- 
merly, his intention to decline the emoluments of the 
(^ce, limiting himself to the repayment of his necessary 
expenses. The senate made a most cordial reply, in 
which they said, — *^ In you all parties confide ; in you 
all interests unite ; and we have no doubt that your past 
services, great as they have been, will be equalled by 
your future exertions." The answer of the house of 
representatives was in a tone equally gratifying.* 

The most urgent consideration in congress was the rais- 
ing of a revenue by duties on imported goods. The neces- 
sity of this measure had been fully agreed upon by a ma- 
jority of the states ; yet there arose many opinions and 
conflicting interests as to the articles and the amount. 
The proposition to make a difference between those in 
foreign and native bottoms was objected to as favouring 
the shipping in preference to the agricultural interest. 
It was, however, carried to a certain extent ; but another 
for a distinction in fiivour of those powers which had 
concluded commercial treaties with the states, after being 
passed in the lower house, was negatived in the senate. 
Another very urgent object was the organization and 

♦ Marshall, voL v. p. 164-201. 
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fUling of the public departments. It was deteimmed 
that there should be three,— of the treasury, of war^and 
of foreign afiairs, with a secretary at the head of each. 
The constitution had proTided that the nomination 
should rest with the president, subject to the iq[>proba- 
tion of the senate ; but in the course of debate, a ques- 
tion arose, whether the former by his angle power should 
be able to remove these officers. It was strongly urged 
that such a prerogative would raise his power to an ex- 
orbitant height, and enable him to do great injustioe 
to deserving individuals. It was answered, that the 
person raised by the people to so high a station could 
not reasonably be supposed capable of such misconduct ; 
and that in thus acting, he would expose himself to 
impeachment. The motion was carried in iht k>¥Fer 
house by a majority of 84 to 20, but in the senate only 
by the castmg vote of the vice-president. The personal 
confidence placed in Washington is supposed to have been 
the chief cause of this privilege being intrusted to the 
chief magistrate ; and the predictions of its never bdng 
used for political purposes or with hardship to individuals 
have not been fulfilled, nor have the expected remedies 
ever been applied. 

The president, thus empowered to form a cabinet, 
proceeded to that delicate task with his usual strict in- 
tegrity and simple regard for the public good. He had 
refiised to give any pledge in answer to numerous appli- 
caticms on the subject, and thus reserved hlmsdf per- 
fectly unbiassed. The treasury, the department of most 
immediate importance, was intrusted to Colonel Hamil- 
ton. This choice was founded upon a long intima^ 
with that eminent statesman, and was fully justified 
by his perfi)rmanoe of its duties ; yet it proved a some- 
what troublous one, as respected tJie president himself. 
Hamilton had embraced with ardour those opinions 
which might be termed ultra-federal, being believed to 
have desired a stronger government, and one more nearly 
approximating to ^e British, than the other iramers 
M consent to ; he is even supposed to have de- 
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sired a senate and president for life. DiM^pointed in 
these yiewB, he lent himself frankly and cordially to 
promote the working of the adopted system ; yet his 
measores bore always a stamp of his real aentiments ; 
and as the public feeling socm began to ran in an oppo- 
site direction, he became more and more nnpopnlar. 
The next step was to giye the department of foreign 
affairs to Mr Jefferson, idio had been absent fiTe years 
on diplomatic missions, in which he had highly dis- 
tingoiahed himself, and proYed indeed eminently qua- 
lified to conduct this department. Bat he embraced, to 
an extent not then known or probably folly deyeloped, 
the political system most opposite to that of Hamilton. 
Becoming always more attached to it, he acquired thereby 
a large share of popular fevour, but intooduced yident 
diasenflions into the cabinet. General Knox was con- 
tinued at the head of the war department, which he had 
previously held. These three odficers were understood 
to form a cabinet, whose opinion, either verbal or written, 
the president could require upon any subject ; but they 
were allowed no control over his dedsion. 

The next object of consideration for congress was 
the amendments proposed by New York and Virginia. 
These states attached to them such importance, that they 
had given their reluctant consent to the constitution gdIj 
in the hope of their adoption. Mr Madison accordingly 
brought forward twelve ; but which were in fact rather 
eyasions than fulfilments of the demands of his consti- 
tuents. They consisted chiefly in proviBi<ms for the 
security of personal rights ; the only one having the 
desired tendency being a stipulation that every power 
iM>t ezpresdy delegated to tiie united government was 
reserved to the states. The advocates of the amend- 
ments treated with the utmost ind%nation this virtual 
rejection of their claims, and the refusal to call a con- 
vention to deliberate upon the subject. Even while 
admitting Mr Madison's proposals to be so £Bff good, they 
opposed their adoption as a mere opiate to divert the 
public mind from the call for more substantial benefits. 
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It was therefore through ihe exertions of the federal 
party itself, that the articles, as the constitution re> 
quired, were referred to the states. The latter were 
very ill satisfied ; hut the popularity of the unked 
goYemment was so strong and growing, that they were 
obliged to smother their chagrin, and give up any £Eurther 
resistance.* 

After a course of proceedings generally approved by 
the nation, congress rose on the 29th September. The 
second session met in January 1790, and was distinguished 
by a grand financial plan submitted by Hamilton* The 
public debt of the Union was stated atfifty-four millions of 
dollars, of which eleven and three quarters were foreign, 
chiefly due to France and Holland; and there were 
besides twenty-five millions owing by ihe difierent states. 
It was proposed to fund this whole amount, and make 
provision for ihe payment of the interest, with a sinking 
ftind for its gradual liquidation. This plan, in its soo* 
cessive provisions, met with the most pertinacious 
opposition. The system was altogether objected to 
by some as giving to the debt a more permanent cha- 
racter, and as having involved the governments of the old 
world in deep embarrassment. It was easy to show 
that, funded or unfunded, the debt must be paid, while 
in the former shape it could be dealt with much more 
easily, and on better terms. Many, however, contended, 
that a reduction ought to be made on its amount. 
Through the low state of public credit, it had mostly 
passed from the original holders to speculative pur- 
chasers^ who had obtained it at a very low rate (even of 
2s. 6d. in the pound), and would make an exorbitant 
profit if, beyond expectation, they should receive pay- 
ment in full. It was urged on tiie other nde that the 
value had been received, that the national honour was 
pledged, and its credit was gone if it refused fulfilment. 
Mr Madison, however, made a motion whkh met with 
great fitvour, that the purchasers should receive the hi^ 
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eat price which goYenunent paper had borne in the 
market, and the diiOFerenoe be paid to the original lender. 
It was adnciitted by his opponents that the latter had 
suffered seTere hardship ; yetthe original contract making 
the money payable to assignees or bearer, would thus be 
vv^ated. The yery principle of the issue was to be 
transferable ; it would be both impracticable and ruinous 
to public credit for government to open afiresh trans- 
actions between indiyiduals. The motion was lost by 
a great majority. 

The most strenuous contest, however, arose respecting 
the asmmption by the general government of the debts 
contracted by the particular states. These, it was 
argued, had been incurred to defray the expense of the 
great contest which was common to all ; chiefly too by 
those on whose soil the military operations had been 
waged, and who in other respects had thereby sufiered. 
Mflussachusetts, in particular, had borne the first brunt 
of the war, and had provided the necessary resources 
before any congress was organized to which she could 
look for aid. The consequence however was, that 
the distribution was very imequal, and those states 
whose amount was small, were not much inclined to 
assume an equal share of the general burden. One 
or two, as Virginia, which by great efibrts had paid off 
a considerable part, seemed to have particular ground 
of complaint. After a long and animated debate of 
several days, it was carried in the representatives, but 
by a very narrow majority. Immediately after. North 
Gcffolina having acceded to the Union, her deputies 
came in and turned the scale. By a majority of two 
voices, the resolution was recommitted, and afterwards 
negatived. Its advocates, however, continued the struggle, 
and a compromise was at last effected, by which the 
amount was reduced to twenty-one millions, and assum- 
ed in specific proportions from the difierent states. The 
claims of Massachusetts and South Carolina, which 
amounted to more than ten millions and a half, were 
thus reduced to four millions each. In this shape it at 
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length passed both houses by very small mqoritaeB. 
The whole of Hamilton's plan was thus carried with 
some slight modification, and is now generally acknow- 
ledged to have been wise and politic ; indeed its good 
effects were speedily evident. Yet eUl its jaoYiaioils 
were in the interest of ihe central govemment ; nod 
it required an extent of impost to which the Ame- 
ricans were nc^ well prepared to submit. Haying in- 
deed undertaken the war with a special view to escape 
taxation, they could not but severely feel the result of 
being obliged to pay ten times the amount ever demanded 
by tile mother-countjy. Virginia passed resolutionB 
strongly censunug tiie measure ; the first step of that 
nature taken by any state legislature.* 

Undismayed by this opposition, Hamilton proceeded, 
in the third session, to complete the circle of hiB financial 
operaticms. The most deUcate part still remained, of 
imposing new taxes to defray the interest of the debt 
A general assent had been given ; yet when ihe specific 
objects came to be fixed, they pressed painfully upcm 
various interests. Additional duties on imported goods 
were admitted as following of course ; but they would not 
yield the requisite amount without an additum of 
X200,000, proposed to be levied on distilled spirits. The 
tax was unexceptionable, and any other would in fiict 
have been more odious ; yet it could be branded with 
the hatefiil title of excise, and affected an indulgence 
to which the western settlers especially were strongly 
addicted. The states, too, viewed with much jealousy tiiis 
intrusion into their internal concerns of a power consid- 
ered almost as foreign. Four, in the course of its dis- 
cussion, passed resolutions against it. This did not pre- 
vent its being passed by a large minority ; yet a military 
force was in some places necessary to carry it into 
execution. 

Hamilton followed it up with ihe plan of a UAiknul 
bank for aiding the operations of government. The 

* Pitklii, YoL u. p. 337-845. Mmball, voL v. p. 272-314. 
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ocoitest upon this subject in the legislature was still 
more severe. Such an institution was said not onl j to 
be of doubtful utility, but to be beyond the powers 
granted by Uie constitution to the general goyemment. 
In &ct no mention had been made of a right to vest 
peculiar privileges in this or indeed any corporation. 
In reply, it was represented as promising the greatest ad- 
vaatages, while, being necessary, or at least highly use- 
M in relation to other powers specially granted, it 
might be considered as implied in them. The measure 
was carried by nineteen votes ; yet being presented to 
the president for his sanction, he found his cabiuet com- 
I^etely divided, Hamilton and Elnox advisiug him to 
approve, Jefferson and Randolph to exercise his veto. 
He called for written opinions from them ; and those of 
Hamilton and Jefierson on opposite sides are considered 
as having exhausted the subject. After full considera- 
^^) he decided on giving his sanction to the bill.* 

Hamilton had thus carried all his measures, yet not 
^i^out exposing himself to considerable odium. Two 
parties had now been regularly formed, and worked up to 
great mutual exasperation. The original opposition to 
the Union had nearly ceased ; its advantages both to the 
dignity and interests of the nation were generally ad- 
mitted. Even the terms of the constitution were no 
longer arraigned ; but wherever they left room for any 
^ubt, each faction eagerly urged its own interpretation. 
What made this cont^ strongly felt, was its raging in 
the heart of the cabinet, the two leading members of 
which, politically and personally opposed, accused each 
other, one as an advocate of high prerogative and even of 
monarchy, the other as a democrat and anarchist. The 
mind of Washington moved in a sphere generally supe- 
rior to party. While sanctioning the measures of 
Haniilt(Hi, he blamed his violence, and being unwil- 
ling to part with his antagonist, whose official conduct 
was meritorious, he earnestly, but vainly, remonstrated 
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with bothy seeking to soften their extreme hostilitj. 
Upon the whole, he himself, being considered justly as 
not mixing in the strife of &ction, incurred little odimn, 
and was still looked np to with veneration by both 
parties.* 

In March l791,the first congress terminated^andfiiioiher 
was elected, in which the federal party still maintained 
a majority. The opening session was chiefly distingoislied 
by Washington's first exercise of the veto. A census 
having been taken in 1790, by which the population 
appeared to be nearly four millions, congress were calkd 
upon to apportion accordingly the number of deputies. 
They made such a distribution, that in some cases the 
proportion fixed by the constitution of 1 in 30,000 was 
exceeded. Here too the cabinet was divided ; but the 
president, now following Jefferson's advice, objected to 
the measure, and the houses acquiesced. Next session, 
it was necessaiy to impose some new taxes, and the 
question arose, whether those appropriated to the na- 
tional debt should be permanent, as recommended by the 
secretary to the treasury, or should require an annual 
vote. The latter course was strongly supported by the 
popular interest, and lost only by the casting vote of the 
speaker. The same body afterwards brought forward a 
series of charges against Hamilton's official conduct, to 
which the press fiercely responded ; yet they were suc- 
cessfully refuted, and negatived by large majorities.f 

Early in 1793, the critical period arrived of the close 
of Washington's first term of office. He seems to have 
felt as before an unfeigned anxiety to return into private 
life ; but all the leading men, even Jefferson among the 
foremost, urged in the strongest terms the duty of re- 
maining. The tendencies to anarchy appeared still so 
strong as to be checked only by tiie weight of his 
character and influence. A unanimous re-election 
indicated that the feelings of the people towards him 
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had undergone no change. Adams, howeyer, as vice- 
president^ was opposed hy Grovemor Clinton of New 
York, and gained the appointment cmly hy 77 votes to 
50. Besides the violent internal conflict^ a fonnidable 
Indian war had for some time been raging, and in the 
negotiations with the European powers difficulties had 
arisen, aggravated by the breaking out of the revolution 
in France. We must now look back to take a connected 
new of these important objects. 

It is painfiQ to observe, that the Indians always re- 
garded the •* Big Knives, " or, as they afterwards termed 
them, the « Thirteen United Fires," with the bitterest 
enmity. In the last war they had taken a decided part 
with the British, who incun^d thereby reproaches not 
always perhaps unmerited ; yet urged with Httie right 
by their opponents, who had themselves made overtures, 
which were peremptorily rejected. Even the most can- 
did American historians throw almost the whole blame 
upon that unforttmate race. Official documents, however, 
to be presentiy referred to, honestly admit, that they 
were at least as much sinned against as sinning. The 
general government, indeed, appears to have desired to 
treat them with justice and humanity ; but they could 
not control the numerous and fierce body of backnsettiers, 
who took the lead in the new states of Kentucky and 
Georgia. General Ejiox admits that the intercourse 
between those of the former state and the Indians was 
one of reciprocal outrage, demanding '' a critical investi- 
gation to discover on which side the greatest wrongs were 
committed." The regular system seems to have been, 
whenever any settlers were killed, for a party to set out 
and slay the first Indians they met, without any inquiry 
whether they were of the guilty tribe. Ejiox mentions 
a party of Kentuckians who made an inroad into the 
Wabash territory, and killed a number of Piankeshaws, 
a tribe who prided themselves on their attachment to 
the United States ; but he observes that all bearing the 
name of Indians were objects of aversion. Afterwards, 
when fair prospects of peace had arisen, they were in- 
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terropted by Captain Beard doflsiiig the TennesBee and 
killing a numb^ of friendly Indiams ; but the report 
states sach Apr^ftuUceto exist on the frontier, that the 
deed must be left unpunished. In other quarters, two 
men having been dain and scalped by a body of CredcB, 
the militia set out, overtook, and killed twdve Indiuis^ 
but presently discovered that they belonged to a different 
tribe from the murderers. Yet, when its chief demanded 
the leader of the expedition, the reporter declares that 
his blood ^ runs warm in bis veins" at the idea, and 
calls rather for farther chastisement. Hence we cannot 
disbelieve the Indian complaint, that one after another 
of their best fiunilies was killed, and no punishment ever 
followed. A letter appears from the Tennessee chiefe, 
Complanter, New-arrow, and Big-tree, to Creneial Knox, 
complaining that several of their best and perfectly in- 
nocent countrymen had been murdered by Captain 
Brady of the States service. They add : " We hqje 
you will not sufier all the good people to be killed ; 
but your people are killing them as £sist as they can." 
They complain elsewhere of the bitter hatred with which 
they are regarded, and of being considered as <^ animals 
fit only to be exterminated." Indeed, we find Washing- 
ton at a later period candidly stating as '^ an important 
truth, which continually receives new confirmations, 
that the provisions heretofore made with a view to the 
protection of the Indians from the violence of the law- 
less part of our frontier inhabitants are insufficient. It 
is demonstrated that these violences can now be perpe- 
trated ¥dth impunity." There is no doubt that they, too, 
were often the aggressors, and that their retaliation was 
terrible ; yet we find several parties of commissionerB 
stating, that they discovered a disposition to cultivate 
amicable relations, which prudent measures might have 
rendered effectuaL Another grievous circumstance to 
them was the loss of their lands, which they were induced 
by present temptations to agree to, but afterwards bitterly 
felt and repented. ACherokee chief complains that when- 
ever an interview was asked, under whatever pretext, this 
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was always the real object. They must part with no 
more honting-grounds — ^they must perish to a man in 
their defence. Complanter complains that he and others 
incurred this reproach, being asked : ** Brothers of our 
&thersy where is the place which you have reserved for 
us to Ik down upon 5" and he adds : " We must know 
from you whether you mean to leave us and our children 
any land to tilL" The government sanctioned no means 
of acquisition except purchase ; yet it is admitted that 
many of its subjects unjustly extended their surveys, and 
hunted in the very heart of the Indian territory.'*'' 

The general government was doubtless thus placed in a 
very painful condition, — ^unable to control the violence 
of the border militia, yet in a manner obliged to aid in the 
protection of its people. The Indians were encouraged by 
their former alliance with the British, who still retained 
their western posts, though disavowing, seemingly with 
truth, that they now fomented any hostile movement. 
The Spaniards also, indignant at the loss of the Missis- 
sippi territory, carried on secret intrigues among them. 
Yet they seem to have been overawed by the formation 
of the ^ Thirteen United Fires ;" and in 1788 a negotia- 
tion was opened with the northern tribes. In October, 
Mr Wynn held a friendly conference with their great 
chiefe ; and on the 9th January 1789, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Fort Harmar, embracing the Wyandots, Dela- 
wares, Ottawas, Chippewas, Sacs, and Pottawatomies. 
On the 7th August 1790, another was entered into with 
the southern nation of the Creeks. They were by 
these treaties secured in the possession of their pre- 
aeaat lands, only engaging not to sell them to any 
other nation except the States ; they were even allowed, 
if no injury was done, to hunt on grounds belonging to 
the latter. Mutual wrongs were to be redressed, not by 
retaliation, but by appeal to the proper authorities. There 

• American State Papers (Indian), vol. i. pp. 13, 21, 31, 47, 
205, 207, 363, fol. Washington, 1832. Presidents' Messages, 
pp. 45, 46. 
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remained, however, fierce tribes on the Miami and the 
Wabaah, between whom and the Kentuckians there 
had long raged ^* war to the knife," from which little 
prospect appeared of either party desisting. In these 
circumstances, Greneral Knox, while admitting the 
wrongs to be quite mutual, rery coolly lays down the 
alternative of either extirpating or making peace with 
these tribes. Happily, the motives of justice and hu- 
manity were reinforced by those of national character,and 
by the still more cogent one that there did not exist means 
of effecting the extirpation. The Union had only 600 re- 
gular troops, and the finances would not support above 
2500 of every description, a number inadequate to the 
object. Orders were therefore sent to stop if possible the 
inroads of the Kentuckians, and to make overtures to the 
savages. Both attempts having proved abortive, no al- 
ternative remained but to make war with the best 
means in their power.* 

In September 1790, General Harmar was sent for- 
ward with 320 regulars, who, being reinforced by the 
militia of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, formed a corps 
of 1453 men. The Indians on his approach set fire to 
their villages ; but this was nothing, unless they could 
be brought to an engagement. Harmar, however, in- 
stead of advancing himself with the main body, sent 
forward Colonel Harden, with 210 men, of whom only 
30 were regulars. They were attacked; the mSitfai 
fled ; the others were nearly cut off, including a gallant 
youth, son to General Scott. The general then sent 
forward Harden with 360 men, who speedily encountered 
another large body. After a brave contest, in which this 
party lost nearly half their number, they retreated on the 
main body. Harmar claimed the victory, on what 
ground Marshall owns it is difficult to discern. His con- 
duct in keeping behind and encountering the enemy 
with these small detachments seems most unaccountable ; 
yet, on being tried by a court-martial, he was acquitted. 

* American State Papers (Indian), vol. i. pp. 6, 7, 13, 47, 58. 
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To retrieve this fEulurey Wadiington obtained autho- 
rity to raise 2000 men for six months' seryice ; not 
likely to constitute a very efficient force. From various 
difficulties it could not be forwarded till the end of 1791, 
when it was placed under General St Clair, governor of 
the ^westem territory. The object was to destroy the 
settlements on the Miami, and expel the natives from 
that district. St Clair, with 1400 men, advanced on 
the dd November to the vicinity of these villages, where 
he took post to await reinforcements. Before sunrise 
next day the troops were roused by the sound of the 
TndiaTi war-cry ; Ihe enemy were in the camp, and in a 
few minutes had penetrated throughout, and even to 
the rear. Invisible death continued to pour in from 
every side ; the assailants, stretched on the ground, 
or lurking behind trees, were seen only as they sprung 
from one covert to another. As usual, a number of the 
mHitia fled, when the others, with broken ranks, bore 
the whole brunt^ and the officers, who were veteran 
and brave, became &tally exposed. Several charges 
were made with the bayonet ; but in this scene of con- 
fusion they could not be effectively followed up. St 
Clair at length saw no alternative but to order a retreat, 
which was effected in the utmost confusion. His loss 
amounted to 631 kOled, among whom were Creneral 
Butler and 37 other officers^ and 26^ wounded. Yet 
by a committee of inquiry in congress he was fiilly 
acquitted, which we cannot but think another instance 
of extreme leniency, since it seems impossible to con- 
sider him as having taken due precaution against sur- 
prise.* 

This intelligence fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
government, which had already to struggle against a 
strong spirit of discontent. It was eaey to foresee, 
what indeed immediately ensued, that all the treaties 
would be dissolved, and a geneial savage confederacy 
formed against the United States. Washington, im- 

• Marshall, vol. v. pp. 363, 389-397. 
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pressed wiUi the necessity of hayii^ some kind of regular 
force, proposed to raise three regiments of infaatry for 
three years, which, with a squadron of cavalry, would 
give a toted of 5000. The opposition strongly ob- 
jected, arraigning the origin of the war, insisting that it 
should now be purely defensiye, and that the border 
militia were the best fitted for it, — a most delusive idea> 
when their conduct had been its chief cause. The motion 
was carried; but such a strong desire of peace was 
manifested, that Washington, though with scarcely a 
hope of success, sent two distinguished officers with 
proposals ; but both were unhappily murdered by the 
savages. The Miami and Wabash Indians opened com- 
munications with all the tribes that had entered into the 
treaty at Fort Harmar, and even with part of the Creeks 
and Cherokees. A meeting was held of sixteen nations, 
in which it was determined to accept of no terms short 
of making the Ohio the boundary between them and 
the States. 

Though St Clair had been acquitted, he was not con- 
, tinned in the command ; his place being supplied by 
General Wayne. That officer, however, could not 
ftiUy bring forward his strength till the summer of 1794. 
He then, with 2600 regulars and 1029 mounted miUtia^ 
advanced along the Miami. On the 7th July, Major 
M^ahon, occupying a fortified post, was attacked 
by a strong body, who were repulsed ; yet tiiey rallied, 
and kept up a fire during the whole day. He lost 22 
killed and 80 wounded, four of the former being officers. 
Wayne now pushed forward upon their main fort of 
Grand Glaize, which he reached on the 8th August. It 
had been precipitately abandoned the preceding even- 
ing, and, he believes, would have been surprised had 
not a deserter from his own army given warning. He 
then advanced upon the main body, drawn up at six 
miles distance under cover of a British fort. Major 
Price, commanding his vanguard, was driven back, but 
the troops soon after came in view of the enemy. 

They held a position well fitted for their peculiar 
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warfare, being within a thick wood, encumbered with 
felled trees ; and their line, in three diyisions, within 
supporting distance, extended two miles. Wayne had 
the sagacity to discover, that against this enemy, so 
posted, a regular fire in line would be wholly ineffec- 
tive. He directed his troops to inarch through the 
wood with trailed arms, then with the bayonet rouse 
the enemy from their covert, and when they were up, 
pour in a close, well-directed fire, followed up by a 
brisk charge. The cavcdry, in two bodies, under Gen- 
eral Scott and Captain Campbell, were, by a circuitous 
route, to come on their right and left flanks. The at- 
tack, however, made by the foremost line according to 
the above directions, was attended with such immediate 
success, that the second line and the cavalry only 
partially came into action. The enemy were dislodg^ 
from their position, and driven in confusion through the 
woods, till they found shelter under the guns of the 
English fort. The American loss, however, was greater 
than seems quite to accord with so very easy a victory, 
amounting to 33 killed, and 100 wounded of whom 11 
died. An angry correspondence followed between Wayne 
and the Britiish commander ; the former complaining that 
he should hold a fortified position there at all, and af- 
ford shelter to the Indians ; while the latter replies that 
he occupied the place by orders of his government, and 
tiiat Wayne had broken the laws of war by advancing 
witiiin pistol fire, when he ought not to have come nearer 
than cannon shot*^ 

Wayne now laid waste the country, destroying the 
villages for fifty miles on each side of the Miami ; 
ihen returned to Grand daize, and began fortifying his 
positions. Though his triumph deterred many tribes 
from joining the cause, the main enemy remained 
in arms, while his own forces were mouldering away, 

• Americaai State Papers (Indian), vol. i. p. 356^0 ; 487-494. 
Marshall, vol. v. p. 647-652. The latter gives a diflEerent num- 
ber of killed ana wounded ; but the above is from Wayne's 
official despatch. 
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through the unhappy system of temporary enlist- 
ment. The militia ought to have remained till the 14th 
November ; but by the middle of October they were 
seized, he says, with such violent symptoms of home- 
sickness, that it became necessary to dismiss them. The 
legion was reduced to a skeleton ; and by May next, 
the period of service for all would expire. The forts 
were becoming tolerably strong, but were in great dan- 
ger of being left without garrisons ; so that unless extra- 
ordinary exertions were made to reinforce the army, it 
would have fought, bled, and conquered in vain. Secre- 
tary Pickering was thus obliged to give to congress the 
unwelcome intimation, that an additional force would be 
necessary, even to maintain a defensive attitude. The 
Indians, however, appear to have been stunned by the 
blow, and by seeing, doubtless, that there was a method 
by which they could be vanqidshed. A number moved 
westward, and some even crossed the Mississippi. They 
were probably finally determined by the evacuation of 
all the western forts by Britain in June 1796. On the 
16th, four chiefs came and presented the calumet of 
peace, and were followed, on iiie 3d July, by a more nu- 
merous deputation, all declaring their desi^ of a treaty 
with the Fifteen Fires. Their reception was courteous ; 
two forfeited lives of their countrymen were spared ; and 
the negotiation, proceeding with the most favourable dis- 
position, terminated in the treaty of Greenville, in which 
ten nations were included. A considerable cession of 
land was required ; in other respects, the terms were 
the same as on former occasions.* 

About the same time, the Union was agitated by 
trouble from another quarter. We have abready ob- 
served, that the duty on distilled spirits had excited 
strong dissatis&ction, particularly in the border districts. 
The four western counties of Pennsylvania took the 
lead, and were then in so rude a state, that the law 
could be but imperfectly enforced. The disturbance 

" American State Papers (Indian), vol i. pp. 525, 547, 564-566. 
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commenced with a strong expresnon of opinions hos- 
tile to the measure, and reprohation of those who ac- 
cepted any oflftce in the collection of the reyenue. At 
a meeting held on the 23d August 1791, the acceptors 
were declared enemies of their country, and resolutions 
passed to hold no communication with them. On the 7ih 
Septeinher, delegates were named to carry on a regular 
opposition. Several persons employed in the collection, 
or even letting a house for the purpose, were tarred, 
feathered, and their haircut off; nor were they released 
but on a promise not to repeat such heinous offences. At- 
tempts were made to gain the malecontents by lenient 
measures, and even by modifications introduced into the 
act ; but they were thus only rendered more daring, and 
at length organized a regular resistance not only to this 
law, but to the whole authority of the United States. In 
the summer of 1794, the mftTahiil, attempting to execute 
a process, was assuled by an armed party of thirty or 
forty, and being taken prisoner, was compelled by 
threats of immediate death to promise never to repeat 
such a step. In July, a band advanced to the house of 
Melville, the inspector, and though repulsed, soon came 
back, reinforced to the amount of 600. Having in vain 
demanded admittance, they attacked the building, and, 
with the loss of one killed and three wounded, finally 
carried and set it on fire. The marshal and inspector 
had fled, and, by a circuitous route dow4 the Ohio, 
reached Washington, The malecontents n^xt stopped 
and opened the mails, thus discovering the persons 
hostile to their views, whom they obliged also to quit 
the territory. Washington felt extreme distress at 
these events, being most unwilling to array citizen 
against citizen, and publish the dishonour of such ex- 
cesses. The object, too, could only be effected by a 
call upon the neighbouring states for a large militia 
force, and considerable doubts were felt as to their 
obedience. His cabinet agreed, however, that no 
choice was left; and notice was given for this force 
to be in readiness, while commissioners endeavoured 
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to treat with the insuigents. They found the men 
of property and mtelligence, though they had kindled 
the flame, alarmed at the extent to which it had spread, 
yet unahle to control it. Sixty of them formed 'a com- 
.mittee of safety; and, after a conference, decided, 
hy a majority of 34 to 23, that it was the interest of the 
people to accept the proposals of government. They 
durst not, however, mskke the agreement final without 
an appeal to the people. Persons of character in each 
district were named to take the sense of the pnhlic. Many, 
however, were found hostile ; Pittsburg alone was quite 
favourable ; and in Washington, the agreement was made 
only in confidence of repeal. On the whole, there ap- 
peared no prospect of obtaining any regular obedience 
to the laws. Washington, seeing no alternative, called 
upon the states of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, 
and New Jersey, to furnish 16,000 militia. Anxiety 
had been felt as to the result ; but these states, though 
somewhat discontented on this and on other grounds, 
made scarcely any hesitation in enforcing the authority 
of the general government. The troops, commanded 
by the governor of Virginia, advanced in two columns 
into the disturbed territory. The number had been 
made so large, in the hope that, by overpowering all 
attempts at opposition, it might save bloodshed. This 
was happily fulfilled ; no resistance was attempted ; the 
ringleaders either fled, or were taken and treated with 
lenity.* 

By this time foreign afiairs had become of engrossing 
importance ; and we must here take a considerable re- 
trospect, having reserved the subject to be treated 
in a consecutive manner. Britain was of course Ihe 
power whose enmity was most to be dreaded. In fiujt, 
there soon arose serious difierences as to the execution of 
several points in the late treaty. The articles relating 

* American State Papers (Miscellaneous), vol i. pp. 88-.90, 
106-112. Marshall, p. 665, &c. Pitkm, vol. ii. p. 422, &c. 
Presidents* Messages, p. 39. 
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to the payment of debts and the lestitntion of property 
rested chiefly with the states, who paid no greater 
regard to the demands of the present congress than to 
those of the former. Not only did they neglect the re- 
quired means of implementing their oblations, but they 
passed acts of a directly opposite tendency. Britain, in 
retaliation, withheld the surrender of the western forts, — 
a circiuiistance peculiarly distressing from the encourage- 
ment it afforded to Indian hostility. John Adams, one 
of the most eminent statesmen of the revolution, was 
therefore sent, in 1785, on a mission to London. He was 
well received, and intioduced to the king, who, in answer 
to a very courteous speech, declared his desire to cultivate 
friendship with the United States. " I wish you, sir," 
said he, ^ to believe, and that it may be understood in 
America, that I have done nothing in the late contest but 
what I thought myself indispensably bound to do by the 
duty which I owed to my people. I will be very frank 
with you. I was the last to conform to the separation ; 
but the separation having been made, and having become 
inevitable, I have always said, as I say now, that I would 
be the first to meet the friendship of the United States as 
an independent power." When, however, Adams ad- 
dressed a memorial to Lord Carmarthen, secretary of 
state, demanding the delivery of the forts, he was met 
by a statement of infractions committed on the part of 
the United States, and assured, that when these were 
redressed, the treaty would be ftdly executed. Unable 
to repel the allegations, he could merely imdertake to 
transmit them to congress. No disposition was shown, 
as had been hoped, to conclude a commercial treaty, or 
to send a minister in return. The cabinet seems to 
have considered the American government as in a dis- 
united state, likely for a long time to be a prey to 
anarchy, and destitute of political consideration.* 

This report was made to congress, who could not deny 
the charges ; but the blame rested with the states, who 

• Pitkm, vol. iL pp. 193-197, 199, 200. 
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were earnestly solicited to rescind such of their acts 
98 obstructed the execution of the treaty; bat to 
this request they paid only their usual partial and 
imperfect attention. The affiur thus remained in a pre- 
carious state, and irritation continued to ferment in the 
minds of the people. On the formation of the united 
government, Washington anxiously contemplated the 
opening of more regular and satis&ctory communications ; 
but unwilling to commit the national dignity by a direct 
oyerture,he engaged Grovemor Morris, in whomhegreatly 
confided,and who happened tobeinEngland on his private 
afiairs, quietiy to sound the cabinet. While professii^ 
^endly dispositions, however, the British government 
repeated the former complaints, representing the losses 
thereby sustained as greater thim could now admit of re- 
dressy and showing no disposition to surrender the western 
posts, which they were suspected of desiring to retain with 
a view to the fur trade. Thus the relation between the 
two nations continued unsatisfactory and precarious. 
Not long after, however, Mr Hammond was sent out as 
plenipotentiary, and arrived in October 1791, when Major 
Pinkney was deputed in the same^character to the court 
of London. A regular diplomatic intercourse was thus 
established between the two powers.* 

Spain, though the ally of America during the great 
contest, had not since viewed her with an eye alto- 
gether friendly. We have seen how the American negotia- 
tors eluded the claims of that power on the Miadssippi 
and its territory, reducing her to the necessity of renounc- 
ing them or maintaining the contest alone. The Spanish 
court did not now attempt to press their territorial de- 
mand beyond the Slst degree of latitude ; but in regard 
to the boundaries of Florida, which had been ceded to 
her by the treaty, the two parties entertained widely 
different views. The Americans likewise anxiously de- 
sired the navigation of the Mississippi to the sea, and had 

* Marshall, voL v. p. 321-S23. Jefferson's Ck>rre8pondence, 
vol. iii. p. 130-132. 
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intiodnced an article to that effect in the English treaty ; 
but Spain repelled, as foreign to all her views, this in- 
trusion of strangers into the heart of her territory. 
As Mr Jay was setting out for Madrid with fiill powers, 
he was anticipated by the arrival of Don Diego de Grar- 
doqni, with whom he immediately began to negotiate. 
That envoy, however, showed the strongest determina- 
tion upon both the above points, though offering, if they 
ivere conceded, some important commercial advantages 
in exchange. Jay was inclined to have concluded a 
treaty for twenty-five or thirty years, during which the 
States should forbear using the navigation, without re- 
nouncing their right. He urged to congress that there 
was little prospect during that period of the settlements 
being so extended as to render the navigation of much 
value ; while at its close they would probably be better 
able to assert their claims. The decision of the senate 
was, however, necessary ; and in that body, seven north- 
em states indeed voted for Mr Jay's proposal, but five 
southern against it. As the constitution required nine 
to sanction a treaty, this amoimted to a negative. In- 
deed, as soon as the )>roposition transpired, a complete 
flame was kindled, which seemed ahnost to threaten the 
Union. Resolutions poured in from the western terri- 
tories, expressing the utmost astonishment and indigna- 
tion at the idea of sacrificing a right which they deemed 
inalienable ; and the Virginian assembly warmly con- 
curred. Congress was obliged to pass a resolution, as- 
serting the right in the most unequivocal terms ; and 
there remained thus no basis on which the negotiation 
with Spain could proceed.* 

That country remained thus in a hostile attitude, the 
effects of which were somewhat severely felt. The ves- 
sels which attempted to descend the MissLssippi were 
seized and forfeited ; agents were employed among the 
Creeks and other hostile Indians, to whom even arms 
were forwarded. Yet the position of the question was 

• Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 201-208. 
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80 hopeless, that no fresh attempt was made till the be- 
ginning of 1793, when Spain, being involved in a serious 
dispute with Britain regarding Nootka Sound, mighty it 
was hoped, be more accommodating. Mr Carmichael was 
empowered to open a negotiation at Madrid, and his pro- 
posal was well received, but to his dismay he found Gar- 
doqui again the negotiator. That person professed the 
most cordial readiness to enter on the subject, yet raised 
many delays ; and when the main points came under dis- 
cussion, was found as inunovable as ever. He declared 
his government would on no account open the Mississippi 
navigation, or allow any foreigners to enter her Am^- 
can territory. All that could be listened to would be 
fixing a depot at the frontier, to which the goods could 
be brought, and conveyed down by Spanish barks. The 
proposed limits of Florida were stated to be equally in- 
admissible. In short, the views of the negotiators were 
found " so widely divergent, that they could n6t be 
brought within the circle of negotiation." The employ- 
ment of agents among the Indians was at first denied, 
but on undoubted proofe being produced, was acknow- 
ledged and defended.* * 

France alone of these powers professed an ardent at- 
tachment to the young republic, of which she considered 
herself almost a parent. Yet circumstances arose whkh 
rendered her friendship more embarrassing than the hos- 
tility of the other parties, though no serious inconveni- 
ence ensued till the arrival of the important crisis of the 
revolution. This event was at first generally hailed 
by the Americans as accordant with their political 
ideas, and likely to draw closer their ties with so great 
a nation ; but when it advanced with such formidable 
rapidity — when the monarchy was entirely swept away, 
and the whole power placed in a convention of the 
people— wide differences of opinion arose. Many in 
the nation enthusiastically applauded these changes, de- 



• American State Papers (Foreign), vol. i. pp. 131, 258-261. 
271-275. 
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sired to fi»temize with the new republic, and even to 
break down those limited checks upon popular power 
which their own system comprised. More reflecting 
men, and especially the federal chiefs^ viewed it as 
wantmg any principle of stability, and as the harbinger 
of anarchy and desolation ; an opinion early and boldly 
avowed by Hamilton, whose unpopularity was thus 
greatly augmented. Washington viewed the subject 
with his usual dignified coolness, and chiefly in refer- 
ence to the conduct which he himself ought to pursue. 
No doubt was felt as to the propriety of acknowledging 
any goyemment which the French people might delibe- 
rately establish ; but Governor Morris, the ambassador, 
in witnessing the furious and doubtfhl conflict of flEic- 
tions, proceeded with a degree of cautious circumspec- 
tion which gave ofience to the extreme republicans both 
in France and America. 

Matters assumed a much more serious aspect when 
war broke out between France and England, and Genet, 
an ardent republican, was announced to be coming out 
as ambassador. The main difficulty was, that the treaty 
of alliance included a defensive guarantee of the French 
West Indies, and might thus be construed as obUg- 
^ America to make common cause with her ally. 
'Hie president then held long and anxious consultations 
with his cabinet both by speech and writing ; and their 
opinions were divided. Hamilton and his party urged, 
that the French government being entirely changed, and 
the war ofiensive on their part, America was in no degree 
^nnd to co-operate ; that this ought to be announced 
at once to the new ambassador, who besides should not 
he received with the same respect as one from a regular 
^d established power. But Jeflerson contended that 
his reception should be as usual, and that the ques- 
^n of war should be for the present reserved. On 
the first point Washington concurred ; but after serious 
deliberation, he determined upon adopting a course of 
strict neutrality, and ordered a proclamation to that 
effect to be prepared and published. This important 
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step, which experience amply justified, was neYeitheks 
at great variance with the present temper of the natiim ; 
and his popularity received a severe temporary shock, 
which however never altered his determined adherence 
to this course.* 

Grenet was instructed not to demand that the United 
States should hecome pcirties in the war ; and a letter 
which he hrought addressed to the people, stated, that 
^^ their immense distance prevented their taking a ocm- 
cem in the glorious regeneration of Europe." Yet he 
brought with him secret instructions to form if posfflble 
a national agreement to guarantee the sovereignty of 
the people, and punish those powers which still kept up 
an exclusive commercial and colonial system. As this, 
however, could not be hoped from the timid and waver- 
ing conduct of the executive, it was to the people he was 
chiefly to look. He landed on the 8th April, not in the 
Chesapeake, but at the southern port of Charleston, and 
instead of proceeding to deliver his credentials, began to 
exercise sovereign functions, commissioning and directing 
the equipment of privateers against the English trade, 
and authorizing the consul to hold courts for the con- 
demnation of the prizes. He was encouraged by the 
enthusiastic applauses of the people, from among whom 
the crews of these vessels were easily completed. In 
such occupations, five weeks were spent before he ar- 
rived at Philadelphia. His entry there was triumphal ; 
crowds lined his route, and on the following day ad- 
dresses were presented from numerous societies, express- 
ing the warmest attachment to the French republic. 

Being introduced on the 18th at the state-house, he 
met a much cooler reception. Washington indeed ad- 
dressed him cordially, expressing strong attachment to 
his nation, but it was remarked made no mention of the 
revolution. Genet delivered his message, admitting the 
neutrality of the . States, but strongly urging the imme- 
diate payment of the balance of about seventeen miUioDs 

* MarshaU, vol. y. p. 468480. 
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of francs stiQ due to France, either in money or in con- 
vertible bonds or securities ; offering as an inducement, 
that the value should be taken in American merchan- 
dise. This application fell to be reported on by Hamil- 
ton, the man of all others least inclined to forward it. 
He observed that the government had paid their instal- 
ments regularly, and even somewhat in advance, but 
only by fresh loans, for which the present disturbed 
state of Europe was very unfavourable. Their credit 
being strained to the utmost, could not admit of throw- 
ing into circulation a new mass of notes or other securi- 
ties. Jefiferson therefore intimated the impossibility of 
granting the request. By this time complaints poured 
in from the English ambassador and other quarters re- 
specting vessels of that nation captured by those fitted 
out under Grenet's commission. Washington again so- 
lenmly called for the opinions of his divided cabinet. 
AU agreed that privateers could not be permitted to be 
equipped in the American ports; but the doubt was 
whether government should order the restoration of the 
ships actually taken. According to Jefferson, it was 
not responsible for acts done without its sanction, and 
nught leave the question to be decided in the courts ; 
but Hamilton more reasonably urged, that govern- 
ment was responsible for, and bound to redress wrongs 
done by its subjects to foreign powers. Washington, re- 
serving this point, proceeded at once to intimate to the 
ambassador and instruct the governors, that this outfit of 
privateers could not be permitted. Afterwards, upon 
the opinion of the judges, the restoration of the prizes 
was ordered. The ambai^ador, in return, remonstrated 
on cases of British cruisers taking French goods out of 
American vessels, but was told that this was according 
to the old and established law of nations ; Britain hav- 
ing never assented to the demand of the armed neutral- 
ity, that free bottoms should make free goods. Genet 
replied in the most insolent terms, such indeed as 
have scarcely a parallel in the annals of diplomacy. He 
derided the references to Vattel and to tiie old law of 
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nations as altogether obsolete and misplaced in this age 
of renovation. They were not to lower themselves to 
the level of antiquated politics and diplomatic subtle- 
ties. It was not thus that the American people wished 
him to be treated. He could not suppose — ^he wished he 
could disbelieve— that such measures were conceived in 
the heart of George Washington, that celebrated hero 
of liberty. In fine, he said : " The French, too con- 
fiding, are punished for having believed that the Ame- 
lican nation had a flag, — ^had any regard for its laws, — 
any consciousness of its strength, or sentiment of its dig- 
nity." He hinted in his letters, and was imderstood to 
declare openly in private, his intention of appealing 
from the government to the people, who continued 
strongly attached to him and to the French cause. A 
formidable opposition was organized against Washing- 
ton's administration, who were represented as a band of 
aristocrats attached to England, and leagued with that 
European confederacy, " transcendent in power, and un- 
paralleled in iniquity, which threatened to subvert the 
liberties of the world." The orders respecting the French 
cruisers were reluctantiy and imperfectly obeyed ; and 
they hesitated not in repeated instances to set sail in de- 
fiance of them.* 

Such conduct it was considered impossible any longer 
to endure. In August, it was determined by the unani- 
mous opinion of the cabinet, that a letter should be 
written to Mr Morris at Paris, detailing the various acts 
by which Genet had set the government at defiance, and 
which amounted actually to an attempt to make himself 
co-sovereign of the country. It was impossible that two 
separate authorities could exist in one state. His re- 
call was therefore solicited, and, if he persevered, it 
might become necessary to suspend his fonctions, even 
before a successor could arrive. This letter, being com- 
municated to the ambassador, called forth a most extra- 

• American State Papers (Foreign), vol. i. pp. 142-173, 708. 
Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 364-375. Marshall, vol. v. p. 483-496. Jeffer- 
son, vol. iiL p. 244-291. 
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oidiaax^ and Tioleiit lejdy. He deooonoed it as the 
w<»k of anfcocntfi^ friends of monaichy and <^ England, 
and conseqaently enemies to those principles whidi all 
good Frenchmen had embiaced with leligioos enthu- 
siasm. Alanned at the popularity reflected on him by 
the acttachment of the American peoidcy they had united 
to caliunniate him in the eyes of his fellow-citiflens. 
Tbey had excited the piesident to write this violent 
diolaribey and to demand his recall, — a step which might 
pasB between despot and deqx>t, but was here entirely 
mi^laced. The American people were more outraged 
than himself; with them idone and their representa- 
tives the decision rested ; the president, a mere execu- 
tiTe officer, had no right to set aside treaties or to change 
thdr meaning. He intimated an intention to print the 
whole correspondence, that the American people, whose 
esteenx was dearer to him than life, might j^ge if he 
were worthy of the paternal reo^tion they had deigned 
to give hinu 

AjQker this defiance, he proceeded with unabated ac- 
tivity in his former course. He had organized two ex- 
pediti(Mis, one from Carolina and Greoigia i^painst Florida, 
the other from Kentucky against New Orleans. The 
people of this last state, indignant at being still debarred 
from the navigation of the Mississippi, had ardently 
embraced the project, and collected a strong force to 
support it. Washington sent orders to the governor to 
a/(oip the movements ; but his answer was so lukewarm, 
and eaqpressed so many doubts of his power, <hat it was 
judged neeessaiy to order General Wayne to take a 
position on the Ohio, by which alone the expedition was 
prevented from descending. That from Geoigia was also 
guarded against; and the French haring granted the 
recall of Grenet, his successor Fauchetarrived in February 
I7i^ Hiey soon after requested in return the recall of 
Mr Morris, whose place was supplied by Mr Monroe, a 
Virginian senator, ardently attached to free institutions. 
Washington's attention had already been turned to 
the relations of the Union with Great Britain, who still 
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held the western posts, and with whom all the grounds 
of dispute continued unsettled. These alleged giiey- 
ances rankled in the minds of the people, and were 
greatly strengthened hy the attachment to France, and 
enmity to the coalition agamst her, now so widely 
di£Pused. The popular cry for war was shared by the 
representatives, and opposed by only a very narrow 
majority in Uie senate. Washington, on the con- 
trary, highly deprecated a rupture with the mistress 
of the seas, and the entire destruction of commerce 
thence inevitable. He dreaded, moreover, the nation 
being thrown into the arms of France, and the com- 
munication of the tyrannical anarchy which desolated 
that country, and had too many partisans in Ame- 
rica. He determined to brave the popular clamour, and 
make a great effort to restore peace. John Jay, the su- 
preme judge, who had been much employed in diplo- 
macy, was appointed envoy extraordinary, a choice which 
appears to us singular, yet has several times been adopted 
in America. The house of representatives were so exaspe- 
rated, that they carried, by a majority of twenty, a bill 
for suspending all commercial intercourse with Britain ; 
and it was negatived in the senate only by the castmg 
vote of the vice-president.* 

On the envoy's arrival, the court of London, involved 
in a great continental war, showed itself not indisposed 
to any reasonable terms for averting an additional ene- 
my. The king gave Jay a very gracious reception, and 
Lord Grenville idiowed every di^sition to a concilia- 
tory discussion. On the complahits of illegal seizure, 
the courts were stated to be the proper quarter to seek 
redress ; but the time for doing so would be prolonged. 
Before the period fixed for the delivery of the western 
posts, the violations on the part of America had taken 
place, and were the sole ground of their being retained. 
A demand for the restoration of negroes covdd not be 
acceded to, as they had come in by proclamation, tmst- 

• American State Papers (Foreign), vol. L p. 167-172, Mir- 
shall, vol. V. p. 616-622. Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 413^16. 
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ing to British honour. After long discassion, and several 
written counter-propositions, it was agreed that the west- 
em posts should be surrendered by 1st June 1796 ; and 
that the United States goyemment should compensate 
British creditors for losses sustained by impediments to 
the collection of debts. The amount was to be decided 
by commissioners, two on each side, with power to 
choose a fifth ; and the sum of £600,000 was ultimately 
awarded. The same arrangement was to be made for 
deciding upon British illegal captures, and also upon the 
northern boundary line, whiph was already a subject of 
discussion. Jay had been Instructed not to regard a 
commercial treaty as indispensable, but to attempt it, if 
he saw fair prospects of success. The dispositions of the 
cabinet were found so &yourable, that with little diffi- 
culty one was arranged, by which the Americans were 
placed on the footing of the most &youred neutrals, and 
eyen allowed to trade with the West Indies in vessels 
not exceeding seventy tons. The two treaties were 
finally incorporated and signed on the 19th Novem- 
ber 1794. Instructions had been given to obtain, if 
possible, some extension of the rights of neutrals, and 
relaxation of the laws respecting contraband of war ; 
but upon this subject the English cabinet were found 
inflexible, and it was not seemingly introduced into any 
written proposal. There was even an article which 
appeared to imply that certain commodities not usually 
contraband might be seized, though not confiscated, but 
the owners indemnified.* 

On the 7th March 1796, Washington received the 
treaty, and considering it on the whole as fiivourable as 
could reasonably be hoped for, he submitted it on the 8th 
June to the senate. Considerable difierence of opinion 
prevailed, and it was approved by the bare constitutional 
majority of two-thirds. The article respecting the West 
Indies was not sanctioned, on account of an engagement 



• American State Papers (Foreign), vol. i. p. 472-503. Pit- 
kin, vol. ii. p. 442-444. 
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not to export cotton as being a produce of those islfflids, 
while Mr Jay was not aware, that in the United States 
themselves it was already rising into importance ; bat 
this was not likely to be insisted <»i by Britain. After 
serious deliberation, therefore^ the president determined 
to affix his signature. The contents, however, had al- 
ready transpired, and had kindled among the popular 
party and the partisans of France the most violent indig- 
nation. They exclaimed, that the interests of the nation 
were not only neglected, but sold ; that its hcmour was 
tarnished, and the long much- valued alliance with France 
completely renounced. Resolutions to this effect, begin- 
ning in Boston, spread through all the great cities, and 
thence over the Union. A number took a more sober view 
of the matter, but were nearly overborne by the general 
clamour. At the next meeting of congress, the subject 
came before the representatives, among wh(Hn a decided 
majority shared this sentiment ; but they were met by a 
serious constitutional question. According to the fede- 
rals, as soon as a treaty was ratified by the president and 
senate, it became the supreme law of the land ; the 
other house could not obstruct, but were bound to con- 
cur in its execution. The democrats held this as an ex- 
orbitant power lodged in these parties, who might thus 
carry any measure they pleased, by merely insertii^ it 
in a foreign treaty. None, it was said, could be account- 
ed final till consented to by the representatives, nor 
could they be called upon to aid in the execution of one 
which they disapproved. Their only step however was, 
on the motion of Mr Livingston, to address the presi- 
dent for copies of Mr Jay's instructions, and other docu- 
ments connected with the negotiation ; but Washing- 
ton, in a loi^ repfy, declined this as both unconstitu- 
tional and inexp^lient. This decision surprised the 
house, and was very ill received ; yet ultimately ihe ne- 
c^isity of fiilfiUing the required provisions was carried 
by fifty-one to forty-eight. 

The cloud of unpopularity which from these causes 
hung over the closing career of Washington was very 
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painfdl to him, yet it never seems to have shaken his 
determination to pursue that line which appeared to him 
right. He says, in his plain way, ** there is hut one 
siraigbt course in those things, and that is, to seek truth 
and pursue it steadily." In hct he saw, even in his 
-lifetinie, this gloom dii^rsed ; and American writers 
generally allow that on no occasion did he render to his 
coontry more signal services. Never, perhaps, was the 
benefit more conspicuous, of the duration given to the 
tenure both of the senate and the executive, since elec- 
Hona made during the interval of Gallic phrensy would 
almost certainly have precipitated the nation into a 
long and ruinous war.* 

The c<mcluding years of his administration were also 
troubled by the resignation of the leading memhers of his 
cabinet. Indeed, there never perhaps had been one com- 
posed in so peculiar a manner, of men holding the most 
opposite extremes of political opinion, and cherishing be- 
sides a personal antipathy. JeflPerson employed, as trans- 
lating clerk in his office, one Freneau, who edited a 
journal of which the president complained that there was 
not an act of his government which it did not fiercely 
attack. But the secretary, who generally concurred in 
its sentiments, would not interpose. He complains, in- 
deed, but without sufficient reason, that he produced 
his opinions in the council only to see them suffer mar- 
tyrdom. Washington, though much harassed hy this posi- 
tion, was still wilUng to have the opposite opinions plead- 
ed before him, and to decide on them as a judge. 
Though leaning strongly towards Hamilton, he was re- 
luctant to be left under his influence without a check. 
He urged Jefferson to remain, and when, in December 
I7d3, the resignation was indsted on, he supplied his 
place by Randolph, who entertained similar sentiments. 
In the beginning of 17d5, Hamilton followed the ex- 
ample, partly from private motives, and partly, no 

• Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 455, &c. Marshall, voL v. pp. 694, 731, 
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doubt, from his increasiiig nnpopukr^. He was sac- 
eroded, on his own veooinmendation, by Wolcott.* 

In tile b^:iiming of 1796, tiie second term of Wash- 
ington's presidency was to tenninate; and notwijth- 
standing the late popular clamours, it is believed that 
had he agreed to stand a third time, the choice would 
have been decided, and even again unanimous. His de- 
termination, however, to retire into private life, was now 
immovable. The two houses drew up addresses, strong- 
ly expressing their high estimation of his character, and 
of the conduct of his administration. That of the 
senate passed imanimously ; but in the other house, Giles, 
the popular leader, concurring in the applause of his 
character, would not extend it to his system of govern- 
ment, or even express regret at his retirement. He was 
supported by only a few, and the address was carried by 
a large majority. Washington, at the same time, pub- 
lished an address to the people, exposing the principles 
on which their public conduct ought to be guided. It 
is written with great ability, and has ever since been re- 
garded as ahnost a second constitutional charter. To 
adhere strongly to the Union, and shun the sectional 
distinctions of Northern and Southern, Atlantic and 
Western — ^to avoid the extremes of party spirit — to 
venerate religion and morality as the main pillars of 
public wel&re — ^to cultivate friendship with all nations, 
without a passionate attachment to any, — ^these are the 
leading objects of exhortation. The composition is said 
t-o have employed four months, and to have been chiefly 
prepared by Hamilton ; but it breathes nothing of that 
monarchical spirit of which he has been so much 
accused.t 

The only individual who could have united the two 
fiercely conflicting and nearly balanced parties being 
withdrawn, a furious conflict arose. The democrats put 
forward Jeflerson, in spite of his professed reluctance, 

• Marshall, vol. v. pp. 561, 686. Jefferson's Ck>rrespondenoe, 
vol. iv. pp. 165,481,497. 
t Marshall, vol. iv. p. 765. Sparks, vol. ii. pp. 317, 369. 
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whfle the fedexalfl, afitud to propose Hamilton, supported 
John Adams. After a seyere straggle^ the smidl majority 
of 71 to 68 appeared in &your of Uie latter, the result of 
"^'Hiicli, according to the curious arrangement of the con- 
stitution, was to make his opponent yioe-president. 
This union of conflicting elements was the less emharrass- 
ing, as the latter officer has no active functions assigned 
to him, and remains merely in reserve. The two 
statesmen, during the revolutionary struggle, had been 
united in the closest friendship ; and though its changes 
had brought them to opposite sides of the political wheel, 
great personal regard was still professed. Overtures of 
oo-operation were even made, but without heing followed 
up ; and JefiPerson became as before a violent adversary 
to the government of which he ostensibly formed a 
member.* 

The attention of the new president was immediately 
called to the critical state of the national relations with 
France. When the directory agreed to the recall of Genet, 
and requested that of Morris, Wa8hington,anxious to con- 
ciliate them, selected Monroe, an able man, and imbued 
with an enlhusiastic admiration of the French republic. 
The president's impartiality seems to have here carried 
him too &r, making him choose a representative whose 
views so little harmonized with his own. Monroe's first 
despatches show him to have been one of those who ar- 
dently desired to identify the cause and interest of the two 
republics. He arrived when France had newly emerged 
from the reign of blood under Robespierre ; but this he 
represents as a mere temporaiyinterruption to the auspi- 
cious career of liberty. Even ihe Mountain party had, he 
thought, been useful till the overthrow of monarchy ; and 
having then attempted to establish a tyranny of theirown, 
they had justly fallen. That system was at an end ; the 
guillotine would never again be erected, and the republic 
was advancing in a happy career of freedom. The French 
government, being apprized of these sentiments, gave 

* Jefferson's Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 353 ; vol. iv. p. 614. 
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him the most distingaished iec^ti<m : he was pnMicl j 
presented to the conyention^ and in answer to their 
address of welcome, expressed the strong sympathy 
and attachment felt by America towards France, say- 
ing : << Republics shoaLd draw near each other.'' Be- 
ing warned from home that this language was not in 
accordance with his instructions, which had enj<Miied tiie 
strictest neutrality, he still defended himself, and con- 
tinued the same course. It clearly tran^ires, that he bad 
held communications tending to a co-(^ration of the two 
powers against Britain and Spain. Amid this inter- 
course, he was struck as by a thunderbolt with the intd- 
ligenoe of Jay's treaty with the former power ; and the 
indignant disappointment then expressed by the French 
goyemment would doubtless be faintly repelled by one 
who shared it. On learning, howeyer, the doubts as to 
its ratification, his hopes reyiyed ; he rq>re8mted to his 
goyemment the triumphant position of France, ha 
anxiety for a dose alliance, and that there was no object 
which America might not in that case obtain through 
her aid. Washington, to whom these yiews were wholly 
foreign, disregarded them, and signed the ^"eaty.* 

The rage felt on this occasion by the French goyem- 
ment was doubtless aggrayated by the opposite hapeB 
with which they had be^i inspired. Fauchet, their am- 
bassador, dedajied that they considered the States at 
haying tiius ^ knowingly and eyidently sacrificed their 
connexions with the republic" Orders were issued for 
the capture of yessels carrying proyisicms to any British 
port, and ext^isiye depredations were in consequence 
committed. Washington, clearly perceiying that no re- 
dress could be ei^eoted through ifae agency (^the prea^ 
ambassador, determined to send anotiier, and chose Mr 
Pinkney of South Carolina, a known friend of liberty, 
and who had not appeared in any of the measures com- 
plained of by France. That goyemment, howeyeiv ®<^' 
sidered the recall of Monroe as the climax of its wrongs ; 

* Ameriean State Papers (For^iin)^ yd. I pp. 671-696, 721. 
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and when he aod the new minister waited on La Croix 
with their letters of recall and credence^ they were treated 
with marked coldness. Before parting, they were led to 
suppose that Pinkney would he acknowledged ; hut two 
days after, Monroe receiyed a letter intimating that this 
(xmld not take place till the French grieyances were 
rediessed. Pin^oey compLuned in vain of not being 
allowed even to explain his mission ; nay, he was refused 
letten of hospitality, without which, at that time, no 
straager was permitted to remain in Paris, and was 
warned that his next accounts would probably be from 
the lieutenant-general of police. He determined, how- 
ever, not to leave Paris wiUiout a written order ; and the 
govenmient seemed reluctant to go so far as either to 
iSBoe one or throw him into prison. In this precarious 
position he remained several weeks, when, on intel- 
ligence being received of Napoleon's successes in Italy, 
the mandate to depart was sent, and he repaired to the 
Hague. Monroe, who had just before been somewhat 
coolly treated, now met with the most marked atten- 
tion; and in the parting address, deep regret at his 
i^ecall was mingled with a direct appeal to the pe<^le of 
America against their government. The directory also 
sent a message to the council of five hundred, recom- 
o^ndmg thai all vessels laden in whole or port with 
English goods should be declared lawful prizes.* 

When these tidings arrived in America, Adams, who 
|uid Bocceeded as president, called an extraordinary meet- 
ing of congress. In a message of 16th May 1797, he 
c^^osed, with indignant comments^ the conduct of the 
Frendi government, and recommended an augmentation 
^th of the naval and military force ; yet he intimated the 
^CBign to make a fresh attempt at negotiation, for which 
purpose Mj^wah^n and Gerry were joined in a comxmssion 
^nth Pinkney. They were comparatively well received 
l>y Talleyrand, now foreign minister, and though their 
<^Wcterwasnot publicly acknowledged, they obtamed 

* American State Papers (Foreign), voL ii. n^ 6-10, 151. 
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cards of hospitality. He warned them that the di- 
rectory were greatly exasperated at the presidenl^s 
speech, and a private agent from him, named in the de- 
spatches X, soon yiaited them, and expatiated strongly on 
this subject. He intimated, however, that there was one 
way by which this wrath might be soi^ned, and the 
whole matter adjusted ; this was by money. Provided a 
loan of £1,200,000 were made to Uie government, and a 
douceur of £50,000 paid to Talleyrand for his own use 
and that of the directory, he would guarantee that every 
thing should be well arranged. They replied, that they 
had brought no instructions to treat on such a subject^ 
and could do nothing without reference to America. Be- 
ing afterwards pressed to say simply yes or no, they 
gave a decided negative. Yet X with two coadjutors, 
Y (Mr Bellamy of Hamburg) and Z (M. Hauteval), con- 
tinued to urge the point in every possible manner ; and 
boasts were even made of the triumphant progress of the 
French arms, and the humiliating peace imposed on 
Austria. Venice had £eJlen ; England would soon fol- 
low ; and America might dread the same &te. The con- 
sent of their government might be necessary for the 
loan ; but for the £50,000, their own powers were suf- 
ficient ; there viras a banker ready to honour their draft 
They were asked if they had not been aware that at 
Paris nothing could be obtained without money ; and 
having declared a total want of suspicion of this fact, 
were told that any American in the city could have in- 
formed them. When they expatiated on the claims 
of their country to good treatment, the agent showed 
extreme impatience, and at the first interval said : All 
this was very fine, but he did not come to listen to 
speeches ; it waa yes or no — ^the £50,000. " Gentlemen,** 
said he at another time, ^ you do not come to the point ; 
it is money— you must offer money.** Although Talley- 
rand did not personally treat, they met these agents at 
his house, where the discussions were partly carried od. 
They at length drew up a lengthened statement of their 
claims and grievances, intimating, that unless they were 
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attended to, there could be no object in their remaining 
longer. Marshall and Pinkney were welcomed and 
even urged to depart ; but Geny^ by threats of imme- 
diate war^ was induced to remain ; a concession of which 
liis goYcmment disapproved. On the 18th January 1798, 
a law was passed subjecting to capture every vessel which 
sliould contain any article of British fisd>ric or produce.* 
The report of these transactions, when conveyed to 
America, kindled a feeling of unanimous and indignant 
resistance. The French party, which had appeared al- 
most dominant, was suddenly reduced to a small mi- 
nority. Those who attempted to argue that it would 
be cheaper to submit than to resist, were considered as 
betraying the honour of their country. ** Millions for 
defence, not a cent for tribute !" was the general cry. 
The envoys made a kind of triumphal entry into Phila- 
delphia ; and Jefferson complains^ that from being nearly 
in the i^nt of popular favour, he was thrown fiir into 
the background. Congress readily authorized an aug- 
mentation both of the naval and military force, and to 
defray the expense, a considerable amount even of in- 
ternal taxes, hitherto so odious, including one on land, 
was imposed. Washington consented to come forth 
from his retirement, and assume the command of the 
army, in which he appointed Hamilton his second. 
Hostilities were even commenced by sea. Commodore 
Tmxton, with the frigate Constellation of 88 guns, 
captured the French L*Insurgente of 40. He had also 
obliged another of 50 guns to strike her colours ; but 
she escaped during the night.t 

The French government do not seem to have ever 
seriously intended war, but only hoped by the threat to 
make .^nerica yield to their terms. Finding her immov- 
able, and being ashamed of the exposures made by the 
negotiators, Talleyrand now disavowed his agents, and 

* American State Papers (Foreign), vol. ii. pp. 158-164, 230. 
Presidents' Messages, pp. 72, 82. 
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expreflsed to Gerry the strongest wish for peace, wiihoat 
any demand of loans or pecuniary terms. Even ^Hben 
that minister had heen recalled, he sent after him to 
Havre a new decree, professedly mitigating those f$irm- 
erly complained of, though it did not contfdn any im- 
portant provision. He took^the strtmger step of com- 
municating through Pichon, ambassador at the Hague, 
to Mr Murray, American resident there, his wish for 
peace, which he pretended even having always done 
every thing in lus power to promote. Adam% on re- 
ceiving these overtures, did not certainly display that 
anti-gallican spirit so strongly alleged by 1^ opposite 
party. He immediately prepared a new commission, and 
to give it the greater weight, solicited the venerable 
Patrick Henry, who had been lately Governor of Vir- 
ginia, to place himself at its head. As he declined on 
account of age, Oliver Ellsworth, chief justice, was sub- 
stituted, and was combined with Mr Murray. A pledge 
was only required, that the embassy should be treated 
according to the usage of civilized nations ; and this was 
promptly accorded. On their arrival at Paris^ a com- 
plete revolution had taken place ; Napoleon, returning 
from Egypt, had grasped with an iron hand the reins of 
power. He had been in no degree mixed up with the 
late transactions, and seems to have been desirous^ at 
least in the first instance, to make his administration 
proceed smoothly. Every fEusility was therefore given to 
the negotiation, which, on the dlst July 1801, ended in 
a satiJbctory treaty. The injurious decrees were re- 
pealed, and a liberal compensation stipulated for tbe 
depredations conmiitted under them.* 

Before this satis&ctory result, Washington was no 
more. Though sufferii^ under some infirmities, he had 
enjoyed general good health till the 13th December 
1799, when, in consequence of severe exposure to odd, 
he was seized with an inflammation of the windpipe. 



* American -State Papers (Foreign), voL iL pp. 231-243, 
295-301,844. 
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On the 14th) it tenninated in death, which he met with 
exemplary calmneas and fortitude. When the tidings 
were conveyed to congressy then sitting, a deep and ge- 
neral mourning ensued, and all party feelings were for 
the moment hushed. The assembly at once broke up ; 
an imposmg funeral procession was arranged, and nu- 
meroualy attended. Many orations in honour of his 
memory were pronounced there and in difierent parts 
of the Union. It was even decreed that a marble monu- 
ment should be erected in the capitsd, and his body 
deposited under it ; but through party spirit and extreme 
economy, this was never carried into execution, and his 
remains still repose at Mount Vernon.* 

During the first strong impression produced by the out- 
rages on the part of France, Adams and his ministry had 
carried all before them. But when the cloud of war, 
which had seemingly impended, was dispersed, and it ap- 
peared even probable that she had never intended such a 
measure, a great reaction took place. Her votaries de- 
rided what they termed the X Y Z negotiation, repre- 
sraiting, though seemingly without reason, these agents 
as having acted without any authority. But the severest 
trial was when the new taxes, the necessity for which was 
no longer felt, came to be levied. They encountered 
general discontent, and in some cases open resistance. 
Amid the first excitement, no difficulty had been found 
in inducing congress to pass an alien act, with very 
stringent provisiims : also another, imposing restrictions 
upon the press ; but these measures, being quite new, 
and foreign to the national habits and ideas, soon be- 
came odious.t 

Under these influences, a new presidential elec- 
tion having come on in 1801, it soon appeared that the 
democratic interest was in the asc^tidant. Jefierson, 
its head, being again opposed by Adams, obtained a 
majority of seventy-three to sixty-five ; yet his success 

• Marshall, vol. v. p. 826-883. Sparks, toI. 11. p. 91-94. 
t Jefferson, vol. iii pp. 422, 432, 463. 
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W8S chequered by a siiigular incident. Aaron Bmr, a 
busUing adyenturer of doubtful cbaracter, had made 
himself generally acceptable to the democrats, who 
voted for him in the view that he might become viee- 
president. The votes happened to be exactly equal ; 
in which case the constitution had provided that the 
house of representatives should decide. Here, however, 
the federals, viewing Jefferson as their arch-enemy, 
threw themselves into the interest of Burr, and pro- 
duced there too an exact equality. No remedy had been 
provided for this double contingency ; and the machine 
of government seemed to have run down. The votes were 
taken again and again, but always with the same result. 
A proposition was made and received with some £sLvoiir, 
that ihe house itself should appoint a provisional go- 
vernment. This the democrats most fiercely resisted, 
threatening a convention of the people, or even an in- 
surrection. At length, after thirty-five equal ballot- 
ings, one individual went over, and placed Jefferson in 
the presidential chair.^ 

This statesman was not unworthy of the eminence to 
which he had risen. He possessed a wider range of 
knowledge and information than Washington, whom 
he equalled in talent, perhaps even in honesty of pur- 
pose. Yet he had not that greatness of character which 
raised the other so high above all his contemporaries : 
his mind moved In a lower sphere. He was completely 
a partisan, not only adopting extreme political opinions, 
but viewing his opponents with severe personal bitter- 
ness. We find hhn collecting speeches that escaped 
them at table, and on other familiar occasions, thence 
inferring, probably without reason, a design to over- 
throw the constitution. Yet he did not himself propose 
any alterations upon the republican side, and professed 
an attachment to the fedend branch almost as decided 
as that of Washington. His primary object was the 
reduction of the lai^e military and naval establishment 

* Jefferson, vol. iii. pp. 481, 432, 460-463. 
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fonned by his predecessor, and thus removing the 
additional taxes imposed by him. This was a popular 
measorey and afforded of course immediate relief; yet 
afterwards, in the hour of need, it appeared to have been 
carried to an extreme. He first introduced the practice, 
since adopted to a vast extent, of removing officers, 
even in subordinate situations, whose political opinions 
were adverse to those of the president. He professes 
to have taken this course with great reluctance, and 
mosdy where the appointments had been made by 
Adams from political motives, and even after being 
aware that his own election was hopeless. Yet it is re- 
inarkable, that this stretch of a doubtful executive power 
lias been made almost wholly by presidents professing 
principles of the highest democracy.* 

The new chief magistrate was soon involved in a 
tmDsaction of very great importance. Intelligence was 
received that Napoleon had extorted from Spain the 
cession of Louisiana, granting in compensation the 
succession of the Duke of Parma, a Spanish prince, to 
the grand'duchy of Tuscany. That court had, however, 
yielded with much reluctance, and only from beiog over- 
awed by the superior power of France. The intel- 
ligence excited great alarm in the American cabinet. 
The possession of this territory by Spain, a weak and 
sluggish power, had been sufficiently harassing ; what 
then might be expected on its transference to the 
luost stirring and active nation in Europe. The first 
and very painful result was the withdrawal of the 
nght of deposit hitherto granted at New Orleans. An 
^^mpt to resist was doubtful as to right, and still more 
80 as to the means of execution. Jefferson, however, 
knowing the French government to be embarrassed as 
to fvaadsy conceived the hope that, for a large sum, they 
uught be induced to part with the territory ; and view- 
^ the object as of the deepest importance, he was dis- 
posed not to be sparing in the amount. 

* Jefferson, vol. iii. pp. 415, 483-485. Presidents' Messa^ee, 
p. 93. 
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Livingston, Pinkney, and Mimroe were appointed a 
oommisBion for carrying on this delicate negottatkm. On 
arriving at Paris, they found their republican profeasioa 
in bad odour wiUi Napoleon, who, having determined to 
establish absolute power, r^gfarded them with dislike as 
demagogues and anarchists. They did not scruple to 
obviate this by declaring that they considered the present 
system the most de8irdi>le far France after her severe 
recent agitations. They found the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana disapproved in the political circles, yet a £ivour- 
ite object with the first consul himsdf. He looked 
to it as a great colonial possession, which might rival 
those of England ; as a new IS^gypt^ — a place of reward 
for meritorious <^cers, and of exile for those he suspect- 
ed. Mr King, the ambassador to England, endeavoured 
to stir that court against it ; but though dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed, no right was there felt to interfere. 
An expedition of 5000 to 7000 men was prepared, and 
Bemadotte appointed to command it. As, however, 
the first conoil began to contemplate hostile relations 
with Britain, his mind opened to the American proposals. 
He could not hope to maintain this transatlantic posses- 
sion against her superior navy ; while a large sum of 
m<mey would be extremely ccmvenient. King, indeed, 
was warned by Mr Addington that the Briti^ govern- 
ment would, in that event, take possession of the country. 
This was a new ground of alann ; but he gave assurance 
that they sought only to ke^ it &om France, and 
would be quite satisfied with its acquisition by the 
United States. As hostilities became certain. Napoleon 
began seriously to negotiate on the subject. The treaty 
had been opened only with respect to New Orleans^ and 
the territory west of the Mississippi ; but he intimated 
that the eastern must also be included, which indeed by 
itself could be of litde value to him. This proposal 
being unexpected, the envoys were unprovided with 
any instructions; yet rightiy appreciating the great 
advantages of possessing both banks, they readily con- 
sented, — a conduct highly approved by the president 
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AfW a good deal of discussion, the price was fixed at 
60,000,000 fr. (£2,500,000), and the States were besides 
to pay 20,000,000 fr. (£800,000) of indemnity stipulated 
to its subjects for injurious captures; making in all 
J£3J3O0fiO0. The sum, though considerable, bore little 
proportion to the yast advantages which have since 
been reaped from the acquisition.* 

Jefierson, although gratified by this arrangement, 
felt a good deal embarrassed in laying it before congress. 
No power to conclude such a treaty was conveyed by 
the constitution, and he was one who specially depre- 
cated the general government going a step beyond its 
assigned functions. Congress, however, with the excep- 
tion of a small minority, showed too much satis&ction 
at the event to be at all disposed to criticise its legali- 
ty. Spain only, who still held possession of the 
country, and had certainly been treated with very little 
ceremony, made a strong remonstrance, that she had 
ceded it under the engagement of its never being alien- 
ated, and that the terms even had not been strictly ful- 
filled, ^e gave in afterwards a solemn protest to the 
same effect. The American government turned a deaf 
ear to such representations, and even prepared to assert 
the claim by arms. Napoleon, on hearing of this dis- 
pute, intimated, that unless the Spanish government 
yielded, he would join America in compulsory measures. 
This was enough for that court, who, on the 10th 
February 1804, intimated, through her minister Don 
Pedro Cevallos, that her opposition was withdiawn.t 

Public attention was now called to another subject, 
which had long caused uneasiness and irritation. The 
piratical states of Barbary, whose career had hitherto 
encountered no serious check, had been committing ex- 
tensive depredations on American commerce. They had 
even intimated an intention not to discontinue them 

♦ State Papers (Foreign), vol. u. pp. 509-516, 549-557. Jef- 
ferson, vol. iii. p. 499. 

t Jefferson, vol. iv. pp. 2, 3. American State Papers (Foreign), 
vol. ii. pp. 570-572, 583 ; (Miscellaneous), vol. i. pp. 635, 636. 
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without a tribute, to whkh the nation was little in- 
clined. As Tripoli had been particularly active, Com- 
modore Preble, in 1803, was sent against it with a fleet 
of seyen sail. On his arrival. Captain Bainbridge, with 
the frigate Philadelphia, was employed to recc»moitre 
the harbour ; but proceeding too far, his vessel grounded, 
and fell into the hands of the enemy. He and his crew 
were made prisoners, and treated with the usual bar- 
barity. 

The expedition was thus at a full stand, when Captain 
Eaton, consul at Tunis, intimated that the throne of 
Tripoli was disputed by Hamet Caramalli, a brother of 
the bashaw, who had found refuge and been well received 
in Egypt. He proposed and was permitted to join this 
prince, commanding the co-operation of the fleet. Eaton 
soon obtained Hamet's concurrence, and, early in 1805, 
was invested with the command of a body of troops 
which the latter had succeeded in raising. He marched 
across the desert of Marmorica, summoned the frontier 
fortress of Deme, and, though the conmiander made the 
defying reply, " My head or yours," overpowered him 
after a few hours of desperate lighting. On the 8th 
May, the reigning bashaw came up with a strong force, 
and attempted to recover the place, but was repulsed ; 
and on the 10th June he sustained another defeat. Imme> 
diately after, the American fleet was reinl'orced by the 
frigate Constitution. While afiairs thus wore a trium- 
phant aspect, and the capital was in alarm of inunediate 
attack, Colonel Lear, the consul, thought it most pru- 
dent to listen to overtures from the enemy and con- 
clude a peace. It comprehended the delivery of the 
prisoners on both sides ; there being a balance of 200 
in £Eivour of the bashaw, for which 60,000 dollars 
were to be paid. All co-operation was to be withdravm 
from Hamet, in whose &vour it' was only stipulated, 
that his wife and children should be released. That 
prince made loud complaints, under which Jefferson 
evidently feels considerable imeasiness. He urges, in- 
deed, that no pledge had been given for his restoration 
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to power ; and that his force, thongh so &r successful, 
was not adequate to that achievement. Concerted move- 
ments may take place against a common enemy, without 
any mutual guarantee of each other's ohjects ; yet, 
where both have effectively co-operated, each seemingly 
may claim a share of the advantage ; and that of Hamet 
on the present occasion appears exceedingly slender.* 

In the end of 1804, Jefferson's first term of office 
expired. His conduct having been altogether approved, 
and the democratic spirit being still predominant, he 
was re-elected by 162 votes out of 176. Burr, who had 
disgusted the ruling party by his conduct at the last 
election, was thrown out, and Clinton of New York, a 
democrat so decided that he had even opposed the for- 
mation of the Union, was elected in his place. 

Burr, disappointed in this quarter, sought compensa- 
tion by standing candidate for the government of New 
York. He was supported by a large body of the federals ; 
but Hamilton, a man of h^fh and honourable mind, de- 
spising him as a reckless adventurer, opposed and defeated 
hiB election. The disappointed candidate, taking advan- 
tage of some violent language said to have been used by his 
opponent, sent him a challenge. The Americans, while 
rejecting the feudality of Europe, have retained in full 
action tibis its barbarous remnant. The parties met, and 
at the first fire Hamilton fell. No event ever excited 
a more general feeling of regret throughout the States, 
where, even in the party most adverse to him, his high 
bearing, splendid talents, and political consistency, com- 
manded general respect. 

Burr, however, restlessly sought some means of at- 
taining distinction and power. In September and Octo- 
ber 1806, Jefferson learned that mysterious operations 
were proceeding along the Ohio ; boats preparing, stores 
of provisions collecting, and a number of suspicious 
ch^acters in movement. A confidential agent sent to 
the spot warned the president that Burr was the prime 

• WiUard, p. 315. Messages, pp. 119, 120. 
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moyer ; and General Wilkinson^ who commanded near 
New Orleana^ intimated that propositions of a daring ai^ 
dangerous import had heen transmitted to him by that 
personage. The ostensible pretext was^ the settlement 
of a tract of country said to haye been purchased od. the 
Washita, a tributary of the Mississippi ; but the yaiious 
preparations, the engagement for six mcmths only, the 
provision of muskets and bayonets, pointed to something 
altogether distinct. It was eiihffr tiie formation <^ the 
western territory into a separate government, or an ex- 
pedition against Mexico, sought to be justified by a 
boundary difference that had arisen with Spain, whose 
troops had actually crossed the Sabine. The former 
project, if entertained, was giyen up, no encouragement 
being found in the disposition of the people ; and Borr^B 
views were then confined to the seizure of New Orleans, 
and collecting there as large a force as possible for his 
ulterior design. His partisans abstained from all vio- 
lence, and made their designs known only by mystenous 
conversations ; so that, on being apprehended and brought 
to trial in Kentucky, he obtain^ a verdict of acquittal. 
The governor of Ohio, however, seized a quantity <rf 
boats and stores ; and strict watch was kept along the 
whole line. Burr was only able, on the 25th December, 
to assemble at the mouth of the Cumberland river &om 
sixty to a hundred men, with whom he sailed down the 
Mississippi. General Wilkinson had been instructed to 
settle the Spanish difierence as quickly as possible, and 
direct all his attention to securing New Orleans, and 
suppressing this enterprise. Burr, therefore, finding no 
support in the country, was unable to resist the force 
prepared against him ; his followers dispersed, and he 
himself, endeavouring to escape, was arrested on his 
way to Mobile. He was tried on a charge oi ixeaaoa ; 
but the chief justice was of opinion that, thou^ 
Blanerhasset, his coadjutor, had openly announced the 
project of attempting itte separation of the States, there 
was no sufficient proof that Burr himself contemplated 
inore than the Mexican expedition, which amounted 
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only to the levying of war against a power with whom 
the country was at peace. He was thus acquitted of 
the main charge ; yet Jefferson expresses himself much 
dissatisfied witii the sentence, declaring his conviction of 
Bun's goilt in every particular. The acquittal appeared 
to him to have been prompted by that ultra-federal spirit 
with which he always charges the supreme court. Burr 
went to £nrope, and never again appeared on the poHtical 
theatre of the States.* 

* Presidents' Messages, p. 128, &o. American State Papers 
(Miscellaneous), vol. i. p. 642-644. Willard, p. 815-318. Jef- 
ferson, vol. iv. p. 99. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Origin and Events of the Second War with Britain, 

Maritime Contest between Britain and France — Restrictions 
on Neutrals— Right of Search — Negotiations with Britain — 
Attack on the Chesapeake — Farther Negotiations^-Decrees 
of Napoleon and British Orders in Council — Embargo-law — 
Madison President — ^Non-intercourse Act— Treaty signed by 
Mr Erskine — Disallowed— Jackson's Negotiation — Pinkney 
leayes London — Foster's Embassy — President determines on 
War — ^Proceedings in'Congress — American Army and Nayy 
—Their Losses in Canadit— Successes at Sea— Causes — In- 
ternal Dissensions — ^Various Operations in Canada — British 
Fleet in the Chesapeake — War with the Creek Indians— 
ScTcre Contests — ^Termination— Greneral Peace in Europe- 
Alarm and Preparations in America — ^Landing of Greneral 
Ross— Battle of Bladensburg— Capture of Washington- 
Attempt upon Baltimore — Operations in Canada — ^Failure 
of Sir George Prevost — Expedition against New Orleans— 
Actiye Measures of Jackson— Landing of the British — ^Par- 
tial Encounters — Greneral Attack— Repulse, with seyere Loss 
— British reimbark— Embarrassments of the American Cro- 
vemment— A Treaty opened— Commissioners meet at Ghent 
— Peace concluded. 

About this time arose discussioiis that led to a long 
aeries of troubles. The contest which had ansen between 
France and England spread over the Continent, and was 
attended, on the part of Napoleon, with such signal tri- 
umphs, as rendered him virtually its master. But, while 
all Europe bent beneath his sway, he was goaded to 
madness by seeing Britain stand erect and defying, 
while not a vessel could leave one of his own ports 
without almost a certainty of capture. A struggle 
^ow ensued, very different from tiiat hitherto waged 
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between European kingdoms, when some exterior pro- 
vinoes or appendages only were diE^nted. It was a ques- 
tion of empire on one side and existence on the other ; 
and each i>arty thought itself entitled to employ extreme 
means, and to pass the limits hitherto sanctioned by the 
practice and public law of Europe. Napoleon, viewing 
his mighty rival as resting solely upon commerce, im- 
agined, that if he could exclude her merchandise entirely 
from the continent, the root of her power would wither, 
and she -would fell an easy victim. His adversary, on 
the other hand, conceived the hope, that by depriving the 
countries imder his sway of all the benefits of trade, a 
spirit of discontent would be roused that might prove 
fetal to his dominion. Both parties inflicted on them- 
selves and on each other severe sufferings ; and the hopes 
of both proved finally abortive. Britain remained mis- 
tress of the seas, and Europe lay still at the feet of Napo- 
leon. Yet each persevered, in the hope that the desired 
result was in silent operation, and that by a continuance 
of effective means it might at last arrive. 

America had at first derived extraordinary advantages 
from this warlike attitude of Europe. The most ac- 
tive, and finally almost the only maritime neutral 
power, she had reaped a rich harvest by engaging in the 
commerce between the ports of the belligerent states, 
and kept an extensive shipping employed in this carry- 
ing trade. But a severe reverse was felt under these 
new measures, when her vessels could not appear in any 
of the seas of Europe without being liable to capture by 
one nation or the other. The proclamations of both were 
equally rigorous ; but Britain possessed so much more 
ample means of carrying hers into execution, that they 
were the most severely felt. Another grievance was 
endured from the same quarter. The great extension 
of the American shipping interest offered ample employ- 
ment to British seamen, who, by entering this service, 
obtained higher wages and escaped the hardship of serv- 
ing by impressment in ships of war. Britain therefore 
clauned and exercised the right of searching American 
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vesBeb for these deserters^ and^ whereTer grounds of sob- 
picion appeared, of calling upon them for proo& of 
American origin. She contended that the desertion, if 
unchecked, would proceed on so vast a scale, that the 
navy, her grand means of defence, would he entirely 
crippled. The other party compkdned, that not only 
was the national flag thus violated, hut American citizens 
were, under this pretext, seized and carried to distant 
ports, where they could not procure proofe of their ori- 
gin, and those actually produced were not duly regard- 
ed. In a report to congress, it is stated, that the numher 
impressed since the beginning of the war had been 4228, 
of whom 936 had been discharged. It was alleged, that 
by fer the greater proportion of these were native 
Ainericans, and that in 697 recent cases, only 23 were 
British and 105 doubtfiil; but to these statements it 
seems impossible not to demur.* 

The first encroachment on the liberty of commerce 
was directed against the transportation of the produce of 
the French West Indies to the mother-country. It was 
maintained by Britain, that the Americans, having been 
formerly excluded from this employment, and admitted 
to it only in consequence of the war, could not complain 
of losing a branch which they had never enjoyed ; while 
they uiged, that the war had conferred on Britain no 
new right to iaterpose. They entertained hopes of 
gaining their object in consequence of Mr Fox's acce&- 
sion to power in 1806. That statesman even told Monroe, 
then ambassador, that he had ordered the practice of im- 
pressment to be suspended, but was not prepared to yield 
up the right. Jefferson, encouraged by this intelligence, 
added Pinkney to the embassy, with the view of conclud- 
ing a final arrangement. On his arrival, however. Fox 
had been seized with that illness which terminated in bis 
death. The commission were received by Lord Grenville, 
to whom the subject was new, and who was pressed by 
the duties of other departmmits. Soon, however. Lords 

* American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. pp. 36, 37. 
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HoUand and Auckland being named commisBionera 
to carry on the negotiation, expressed the most con- 
ciliatory disposition, but stated, that as all the law 
officers were in favour of the right of impressment, it 
could not be formally conceded, but would be exer- 
cised with the greatest caution. It had been so in 
&ct for some time, and no fresh ground of complaint 
liad arisen ; an informal assurance was even given 
that the same lenient course would still be pursued. 
The Americans had been instructed to make this point a 
9ine qua nan ; but finding more than the above unat- 
tainable, while terms that appeared satisfactory could be 
secured on other subjects, they at length agreed to sign 
the treaty. On its being transmitted to Jefferson, how- 
ever, he at once determined on refusing to ratify it, 
without even the usual course of submitting it to the 
senate. This, he conceived, when his own mind was 
completely made up, would have been an empty form. He 
therefore sent it back, with instructions that an attempt 
should be made to obtain at least a partial abolition, and 
also stating modifications which he considered necessary 
in several of the other articles. He continued the same 
negotiators, and did every thing in his power to sooth 
Monroe, hitherto his fitvourite diplomatist, who could 
not but feel deeply wounded on this occasion.* 

The estrangement caused by this step was aggravated 
by a tragicsd incident. Admiral Berkeley, then com- 
manding on the coast, having learned that several men 
helonging to his squadron were on board the United 
^tes &^;ate Chesapeake, gave directions for their seizure 
V Captain Humphreys of the Leopard. That officer 
^^^nie up to the American vessel soon after it had sailed 
from Hampton roads, Virginia, and sent a boat's crew on 
*^<^ asking permission to search for the British desert- 
^^8 ; Barron, flie commander, replied, that he could not 
^ow his men to be mustered by any other than himself. 
The boat returned, when a fire was opened from the Leo- 

• American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. pp. 105, 116-154. 
Jefferson, vol. iv. pp. 15M54. 
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pard, which the American hemg totally imprepaared for, 
was unable to return. In the course of twenty or thirty 
mmutes^ he endeayoured to fit his vessel for action, but 
not having succeeded, and three of his men being killed 
and eighteen wounded, he struck. To a British officer, 
who then came on board, he offered his vessel as a prize ; 
but the other disclaimed any such view, and delivered a 
letter from Humphreys, deploring a loss which might 
have been avoided by amicable adjustment. He then 
took out four men, three of whom were alleged to be 
Americans, and departed. Berkeley had committed b 
gross error in authorizing such a proceeding against a 
government armed vessel, respecting which the right of 
search had never been claimed. A loud and general 
clamour, in which all parties joined, was raised through- 
out the country ; and Jefferson issued a proclamation, 
excluding British ships of war from all the waters of the 
United States.* 

When Monroe and Pinkney received these difficult 
matters to adjust, a change deemed unfavourable had 
taken place in the British cabinet. The whig ministry 
had been displaced in favour of the opposite party, 
supposed to be more decided both in hostility to France, 
and in the assertion of British rights. Mr Canning, 
however, the new foreign minister, treated them with 
courtesy, when they presented the treaty unratified, 
and with the proposed alterations. After some con- 
sideration, he intimated, that since the rejection of a 
solemn deed signed by the plenipotentiaries of the States, 
a new negotiation on the same basis was inadmissible. 
In adjusting a treaty, one party is supposed to have made 
concessions in order to obtain similar ones from the other; 
and when the first were withdrawn, the last could be 
no longer binding. It was agreed, however, that the re- 
lations of the two powers might remain for the present 
in a friendly though informal position. In regard to 
the Chesap^e, he complained that a violent measure 

* American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. p. 6-23. 
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of retaliation should have been adopted before any at- 
tempt to seek redress by negotiation. He had no hesi- 
tation in disavowing the action of Admiral Berkeley, 
and was ready to treat for ample compensation. The 
Americans, however, had been instructed to decline 
entering on the subject, unless in combination with a 
general arrangement for relieving their vessels from im- 
pressment. This Mr Canning considered as a question 
standing on entirely different ground, which could by 
no means be mixed up with the other ; and since they 
conld not treat it separately, a special mission would be 
sent out on the subject. Mr Rose was therefore de- 
spatched, and, on his arrival at Washington, intimated 
to Madison that he was ready to offer compensation, 
which would be ample and he trusted satisfactory. He 
was informed, however, that the subject could not be en- 
tertained, imless in combination with a security against 
fatore impressment. Rose replied, that he had no au- 
thority to treat on any topic but that of the Chesapeake ; 
and this being refused, his mission terminated. This 
repeated rejection of a compensation offered and pressed 
conld not but expose the president to the suspicion of 
unwillingness to lose hold of the excitement which the 
event had created. He seems to have felt that this 
manoeuvre could not be long continued, and some time 
after wrote through Madison to Pinkney, that the offer, 
if again urged, might be accepted.* 

Affairs in Europe, meantime, were assuming a still 
more serious aspect. Napoleon, after his victory at Jena, 
and entry into Berlin, which placed him in a most tri- 
umphant position on the Continent, became still more 
eager to crush the only power that still defied him. In 
November 1806, he issued a decree, declaring the British 
isles in a state of blockade; this was retaliated by 
an order in council on the 2d January 1807, prohibiting 
the trade by neutrals from any port imder his sway 
to another. On the 11th November, a fresh order 

* American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. pp. 198-203, 
213-217, 221. 
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declared, that all these countries were to be considered 
in a state of blockade ; but some mitigationB were 
afterwards admitted in regard to vessels willing to 
trade through the British ports, after paying a certain 
duty. These terms, however, were repelled by Ame- 
rica, as a levying of tribute, and as altogether inconsist- 
ent with the independence of her flag. Enraged at 
this fiirther measure. Napoleon, on the l7th December 
1807, issued at Milan another decree, subjecting to ccm- 
fiscation every vessel which should have submitted to 
the conditions imposed by England. 

America was thus placed certainly in a hard situation, 
being unable to send out a vessel to sea, which was not 
liable to capture by either belligerent. She might have 
been fully justified in imposing severe restrictions on 
the shipping and commerce of the offending parties ; but 
instead of this, Jefferson proposed and was supported 
by his party in carrying the measure of an embargo, to 
be laid for an indefinite period on all vessels within 
the ports of America. This step was marised by that 
violent and extreme disposition to which democratic 
bodies are liable. It is singular, as being carried by the 
interior and agricultural states against Ihe most violoit 
opposition from the northern and commercial ones, 
though the latter were almost the exclusive sufferers. 
They were told, indeed, that the object was to proeure 
for them redress, and that their vessels, thus dotted in 
port, would be saved from capture and confiscation. They 
thought, however, that they might have been consulted 
as to their own interests, and not have had a remedy im- 
posed which was deemed by them ten times worse than 
the evil ; a few occasional losses forming a very small 
mischief compared to the total extinction of a great and 
flourishing commerce. 

In 1809, the second term of Mr Jefleraon's office ex- 
pired, and he rejected all propositions for being put a third 
time in nomination. The federalkrts, including now 
nearly the whole mercantile interest, proposed Pinkney, 
but were outvoted by a large majority, Madison be- 
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iDg elected president, and Clinton again yice-pfesident. 
The former had been distingoifihed as a federal leader, 
having taken an active part in framing the constitntiony 
and overcoming the resistance enconntered by it in Vb- 
ginia. Afterwards, he was active in defeating the 
amendments proposed by that and other states. When, 
however, a modified opposition was formed, seeking to 
limit its interpretation, and generally supporting the 
democratic interest, he decidedly espoused that side, and 
became identified with Jefierson, its head, under whom 
he long acted as secretary. His government was thus 
a virtual continuation of the former, though his party 
feeUngs, and in particular his enmity to Britain, were 
generally supposed to be less violent. • 

The first step certainly bore somewhat of this ^>- 
pearance. The absurd embargo-law had produced ever 
increasing irritation and even resistance ; and it evi- 
dently could continue to be enforced only by arms. It 
was in consequence exchanged for one of doubtless a 
less irrational nature, which merely prescribed non- 
intercourse with both of the two offendi% governments ; 
and the president was empowered immediately to remove 
it with r^^ard to either of them which should repeal its 
hostile decrees. 

Soon after a prospect seemed to open of a favourable 
termination. Mr Erskine, the English minister, received 
a paper, intimating that his cfiibinet were ready to repeal 
the orders in council, on the understanding that the 
non-intercourse act should continue in operation against 
Ftance, and on condition that the British navy should 
be allowed to enforce it, without which it would be 
nugatory ; also, that America should abstahi from any 
commerce with the French colonies not enjoyed by her 
during peace. He was authorized to show these written 
propositions to the American minister ; but unaccount- 
ably, instead of doing so, he announced simply, and 
without any condition, the intention of. his court to 
repeal the orders. Madison certainly met the announce- 
njent very promptly, stating it to the house of repre- 
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sentatives, and issuing a proclamation for the renewal 
of intercourse in June 1809. He was surprised, how- 
ever, to receive a despatch from Mr Pinkney, mention- 
ing the two annexed conditions ; when Mr Ebr^ine being 
asked for an explanation, showed his original instructioiis, 
actually containing these terms, which certainly changed 
greatly the character of the oflFer, and were declared al- 
together inadmiBsible. The British cabinet then, of course, 
disavowed their minister's original communication, and 
recalled him. The Americans showed on this occasion 
an extreme irritation, to which they seem little entitled, 
considering that they themselves had recently done the 
very same thing respecting a treaty signed by a more 
formal and accredited mission, and that having seen the 
actual instructions, they could not doubt of the error 
resting solely with the ambassador. That Mr Madi- 
son, ^erefore, should consider this non-ratification as a 
proof of rooted enmity to the States, seems wholly un- 
reasonable. In this state of afiairs, Mr Jackson, sent out 
from Britain on a special mission, was received with great 
coldness, and all communication refused, except by 
writing. The ambassador was o£fended by this treat- 
ment, and wrote in a tone not very conciliatory. In 
the course of communication, he referred to the American 
government as having seen Mr Erskine's instructions, 
apparently with the view of showing that blame did not 
rest with the British cabinet Madison, understanding 
the assertion to be, that he had seen them previous to 
revoking the non-intercourse act, and had thus acted 
very inconsistently, denied the statement. Jackson, 
doubtless under the same misunderstanding, repeated it, 
referring even to their own admission. The other treated 
this as giving him the lie, and refused to hold any fur- 
ther intercourse with the British negotiator.* 

The president, however, authorized Mr Pinkney to 
continue the negotiation, even adding Monroe to the em- 
bassy, who does not, however, appear to have arrived. 

• American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. p. 299-319. 
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The complamts against Mr Jackson were by no means 
ftillj admitted by Marquis Wellesley, now foreign mini- 
ster, who observed that he had disavowed any offensive 
intention ; but as a mark of Mendly disposition, another 
plenipotentiary would be sent. Meantime, the non- 
intercourse law having expired in May 1810, the 
American government gave notice, that if either 
party would repeal its obnoxious decrees, this measure 
would be renewed against the other. Hopes even of war 
seem to have been held out. Napoleon, determining to 
avail himself of this prospect of annoying his adversary, 
issued in August a proclamation revoking the decrees 
from Ist November following, under the full understand- 
ing that Britain was to withdraw her orders in council, 
or America make her rights be respected. Pinkney 
immediately called upon Marquis Wellesley to meet this 
overture. The latter, while declaring the high satisfiic- 
tion with which he would relinquish the orders in the 
event of actual repeal, could not do it upon this sort of 
conditional one, which, requiring that of Britain to be 
antecedent, was not therefore in real operation. Though 
a new plenipotentiary to America was promised, none was 
appointed ; but the delay was explained as solely owing 
to the difficulty of finding one who would possess suffi- 
cient weight, and be acceptable to the American govern- 
ment. Pinkney, however, on thb ground, in the be- 
gmning of 1811, withdrew, leaving Mr Russell to act as 
charge d'afifaires.* 

Soon after, however, Mr Foster came out as pleni- 
potentiary. He again brought offers of compensation 
for the Chesapeake, which being found ample, were at 
length accepted. Respecting the orders in council, very 
lengthy discussions ensued. Notwithstanding the alleged 
Invocation, American vessels continued to be seized under 
the decrees ; but it was answered, that on complaint and 
remonstrance, they had been mostly liberated. Reference 



* American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. pp. 349-377, 
408-411. 
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was made by Foster to French proclamations, in whicli 
ihe decrees were declared and gloried in as still in fiill 
force. This, the Americans said, was only in regard to 
Enropean neutrals, and when they were satisfied as to 
themselves, it was unreasonable to demand that they 
should compel France to follow a certain course towards 
other nations, or to receive British goods into her own 
dominions. Mr Foster denied any idea of such com- 
puls]<m ; yet they seem to have extorted from him the 
admission, that a general revocation of the decrees must 
precede the repeal of the British orders.* 

In these circumstances, the American government 
determined upon making preparations for war ; being 
assured of support from a majority in congress. Mr 
Madison, in his message of 5th November 1811, enume- 
rated the wrongs sustamed from Britain, and proposed 
an augmentation of taxes, and of the naval and mili- 
tary force. Authority was given to enlarge the army 
to 85,000 men, to increase the navy, to raise 11,000,000 
dollars, by doubling the duties of customs, and even 
imposing internal duties, hitherto so much deprecated. 
In February 1812, the public were excited by the publica- 
tion of the correspondence of a Mr Henry, represented as 
having three years before attempted to stir up disaffection 
in ihe northern states. His instructions, it appears, were 
merely to ascertain the state of public feeling, and if any 
individual wished to open a communication with the 
British government, to offer himself as a medium. He 
was employed altogether by General Craig, governor of 
Canada, and his services were not recognised in Britain ; 
upon which he came and gave the information to the 
adverse power.f 

In June 1812, the cabinet, with the concurrence of 
congress, determined to deckure war against Britain, in 
which they were supported by the democratic majority, 
always hostile to that country. Yet the call was hx firom 

* American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. p. 435-457. 
t Willard, p. 323. American State Papers (Foreign), voL iii. 
p. 546, &c. 
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urgent^ and the measure, as already observed, was depre- 
cated in the most vehement manner by that part of the 
nation which alone had suffered the injuries, deemed by 
them lightwhen compared with the remedy now proposed. 
It was the more odioos in the eyes of the world, from 
beingmidertaken while Britain had nearly her whole force 
engaged in defending the free constitution then enjoyed 
by Spain against the French usurper, now universally 
owned as a despot. In the strong language of party, it 
was represented as " an idolatrous sacrifice of the interest 
and honour of America on the altar of French rapacity, 
perfidy, and ambition." John Bandolph wrote to his 
constituents — *^ Before these pages meet your eyes, the 
last republic on earth will have enlisted under the 
banners of the tyrant." Congress had not been pecu- 
liarly desirous of facing public opinion, having carried 
on the debate with closed doors ; and when Randolph 
b^an a speech preliminary to a modon against the war, 
it was by sixty-seven to forty-two stopped as inexpedient. 
Thirty-four representatives, nearly a third of the number, 
sent addresses to their constituents, complaining of this 
secrecy, and strongly condemning the measure. By 
Massachusetts, the leading commercial state, it was de- 
clared to be " in the highest degree impolitic, unneces- 
sary, and ruinous." In a Remonstrance, they depre- 
cated ^^ the sacrifice of so many and so certain blessings, 
for such dreadful and inevitable evils, for which Canada, 
even if conquered, would afford no adequate compensa- 
tion." A minority, however, protested against this deed.* 
It happened somewhat singularly, when the war had 
been declared on the 18th June, that on the 23d the 
orders in council on which it was founded were repealed 
in Britain, so fio: as regarded America. Admiral Warren, 
commanding on the station, and Sir George Prevost, 
governor of Canada, were therefore instructed to pro- 
pose an armistice, with a view to the restoration of peace. 



• Nile's Register, vol. ii. p. 248-265. American State Papers 
(Miscellaneous), vol. ii. p. 186, 210. 
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Madison, however, rejected the overture, unless coupled 
with a stipulation that the right of search should also 
he renounced. He caused a proposal to the same effect 
to he made hy Mr Russell at London. This was a point, 
however, on which Britain had shown such extreme 
determination, that he could never hope to have it 
yielded as preliminary to a mere armistice. The over- 
ture, therefore, could only serve to make a fiiint show 
of a pacific disposition, while he was really determined 
upon war.* 

The Americans were very slenderly prepared for 
that great contest into which they had so precipitately 
plunged. Tlie principle of the Jefferson administration 
had heen rigid economy, the smallest possible standing 
force, and an almost entire dependence upon the militia. 
Yet every effort to give to that body an organized and 
efficient character had proved abortive. The army in 
1808 was reduced to 3000, and though authority had 
since been given to raise it to 35,000, the nation was so 
averse to the bondage of a military engagement, that 
the recruiting went on very slowly. At the declaration 
of war, it amounted only to 11,800, of whom 5000 were 
employed in garnsoning posts. The only effective force, 
in fact, consisted of the Kentucky mounted militia, 
hardened by incessant and terrible conflict with the 
Indian tribes ; and to them almost all the successes of 
the contest may be ascribed. The navy, which in 1789 
had consisted of sixteen frigates and seventeen smaller 
vessels, was reduced to seven of the former and eight of 
the latter. The exploits of this flotilla proved highly 
creditable ; but it could not attempt to keep the seas 
against even a portion of the British navy.t 

One point, considered almost absolutely certain by 
the war party, and fEiintly doubted by their opponents, 
was, that Canada would Ml immediately, and the \diole 
of North America be absorbed into the United States. 

* American State Papers (Foreign), vol. iii. p. 595^05. 
t American State Papers (Military), vol. i. p. 319 ; (Naval), 
p. 249. 
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They did not duly estimate the mefficlency of militia as 
an inyading force, nor the bitter enmity of the Indian 
tribes. This last they insist was little to be expected, 
considering the benevolent policy followed towards 
them ; but we have jahown, from American authorities, 
that though this disposition might prevaQ in the votes 
and even the intentions of the general government, a 
very opposite spirit reigned among the borderers, who 
came into immediate contact withtiiat unfortunate race. 

The operations, commenced by Greneral Hull, an old 
ofl&cer of the Revolution, were intended to overrun 
Upper Canada. Having assembled at Detroit 2500 men, 
of whom 500 were regulars, he crossed the river, and 
published a boastful proclamation, announcing the speedy 
and entire subjugation of the country. But Captain 
Roberts had meantime attacked and carried the fort of 
Michillimakinac, the key of the north-west Indian terri- 
tory, whose tribes, headed by Tecumseh, one of their 
bravest chieftains, poured down in large bodies, to attack 
their old enemy. GeneralBrock hastened to the spot with 
a detachment of regulars; while the Canadian militia 
mustered in force. Hull, after threatening for some time 
Fort Malden,retreated across the river,and being followed 
by Brock, shut himself up in Detroit. There he seems to 
have been seized with panic, and capitulated,surrendering 
his garrison, besides two detachments in the vicinity. 

Another attempt was made on the Niagara frontier, 
where Greneral Rensselaer had actually pushed across 
the river, and gained the heights of Queenston. Ge- 
neral Brock, having attacked with too small a force, was 
Impulsed, and fell gloriously fighting. The militia, how- 
ever, on the opposite bank, struck with a panic, refiised to 
cross and support their countrymen, who, 900 in number, 
being parted by Greneral Sheaffe, were overpowered and 
obliged to surrender. Greneral Smyth, whosucceeded, made 
some boastful announcements andstragglingattempts,but 
finally closed the campaign without any serious effort.* 

* This series of operations is more fully narrated in British 
America (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. i. p. 185-188. 
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This series of disaster and disgrace, instead of the 
hoped-for triumph, was in some degree, and imexpected- 
ly, redeemed by maritime saccesses. A squadrcm, in- 
deed, sent out immediately in hopes of intercepting the 
West India fleet, l^r cmiiing into partial contact with 
it, could not e£fect the olijeot. On the 19th August, Cap- 
tain Hull, with the States frigate Constituticm, came 
up with the Guerriere, commanded by Captain Dacres. 
The former, though rated at forty-fotir guns, carried in 
fact fifty-six, with a crew of 460 ; the latter had forty- 
nine guns, and only 260 men and boytT/ After half an 
hour of distant firing, the vessels closed ; dknd in about 
twenty minutes, the mizzen-mast of the Guerric»e 'fefi^ 
and lay in such a position as to urge her towards *bei( 
adversary. The Americans made, without success, an 
attempt to board ; but their fire continued so heavy, that 
in an hour more, the main and mizzen masts of the Guer- 
riere went over the side, and she lay on the water a 
c(Mnplete wreck, ^e then unavoidably struck, when 
the victors, having removed the crew, immediately set 
her on fire. The commander treated his captives with 
honour cmd humanity ; but Dacres was indignant to ob- 
serve a number of British seamen among the hostile crew. 
His loss had been severe, fifteen killed and sixty-three 
wounded ; while the other party reported only seven 
killed and seven wounded ; but the slight cases of the 
latter are alleged to have been omitted. Tlie vanquished 
captain, officers, and crew, were considered as having 
behaved with bravery ; while, considering the fame of 
the British navy, the enemy felt no unreasonable exul- 
tation at so signal a triumph. 

On the 18th October, near the Bermudas, two sloops, 
the Wasp, American, and Frolic, British, each carrying 
about twenty guns, engaged in a most de^rate con- 
flict. The Wasp sufiered very severely, several masts, 
with most of the braces and rigging, being shot away ; 
but her opponent, besides still heavier injuries, had the 
greater part of her crew killed and wounded ; and on 
being boarded, attempted no farther resistance. The 
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victor and prize, however, soon after fell into the hands 
of the Poictiers, a British seventy-four, and were carried 
into Bermuda. Still the afiair was very creditable to 
Captun Jones, the American commander. 

On the 26th October, the ship United States, Cap- 
tain Decatur, encountered the Macedonian, under 
Captain Garden. They were both large frigates; but 
the former considerably superior in guns and men. The 
action lasted about two hours, when the Macedonian 
having nearly all her masts and rigging shot away, 
with thirty-six men killed and sixty-eight wounded, 
was obliged to strike. Decatur, on being presented with 
the vanquished commander's sword, refused it " from one 
who knew so well how to use it," and asked rather the 
friendly grasp of his hand. In fact, when tried at home, 
though a criticism WES made on a commencing manoeuvre, 
he was most honourably acquitted. The other party 
owned a loss of only five killed and seven woimded. 

Before the year closed, thay had to exult in another 
triumph. Their frigate, the Constitution, under Com- 
modore Bainbridge, encountered the Java, Captain Lam- 
bert, the former having 55 guns and 480 men, the latter 
46 guns and 377 men. The British vessel was soon so 
much damaged, that no prospect of success appeared, un- 
less from boarding ; and though sanguine hopes were rais- 
ed from this movement, it was baffled by the fell first of 
the fore and then of the main topmast. Captain Lambert, 
at the same time, was mortally wounded by a rifle-shot. 
Bainbridge then moved to a little distance to adjust his 
rigging, imagining, as he says, that the Java had struck ; 
but seeing her flag still flying, he again approached and 
found her ready to renew the action. He gained, how- 
ever, such a raking position, as rendered resistance hope- 
less, and compelled a surrender. He treated his prison- 
ers honourably. The British lost twenty-two killed and 
102 wounded, while the Americans owned nine killed and 
twenty-five woimded, among which last was the cap- 
tain himself ; but Lieutenant Chads says, he ascertamed 
the latter to be forty-eight. The Java was immedi- 
ately burned. 
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This train of success was the more remarkable, as 
having been made in the hce of the fullest displays of 
valour and hardihood by British seamen, and without 
any impeachment on the skill of their officers. Mr James 
seems indeed to have shown, that in most instances tiiere 
was a balance of strength against them ; yet it was not 
greater than they had been accustomed to consider as 
leaving them still secure of victory, much more against 
such complete and disastrous defeat. He observes that, 
Britain having long rode undisputed mistress of the seas, 
the attention of her seamen had been more turned to 
keeping their vessels in holiday trim, than to those prac- 
tical operations which tell in the day of battle. The 
very great number of men required, made it difficult to 
make the choice very select, or the complement very 
full. The Americans, on the contrary, from their smi^ 
number, could easily make up complete crews of picked 
men, paurtly from the United EJngdom. They had ap- 
plied their characteristic habits of practical ingenuity and 
contrivance to improve the arrangement and efficiency 
of the vessels, building them of Iw^r scantling, as it is 
termed, and of greater strength, than was appropriate 
to the number of guns ; hence they could stand the 
same fire uninjured, longer than a British frigate. Their 
marines, drawn from the western borders, and familiar 
with the use of the rifle, were as marksmen almost un- 
rivalled ; and to them, probably, was owing that singular 
and dreadful carnage which always ensued among the 
opposite crews. 

Towards the close of this year, the contest of party, 
excited by the war, raged with augmented violence. 
The administration were reproached, not only for having 
commenced it without reason, but for having conducted 
it so inefficiently. The states of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, the centre of the federal party, being ordered to 
furmsh quotas of^ilitia for the invasion of Canada and 
the defence of the coast, declined to obey, under an alleged 
construction of the constitution allowing the state govern- 
ments to determine when such a measure would be ne- 
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cesEKuy . They obtained even an opinion of three of the 
snpreme judges in theirfiEiyoiir. The president strongly re- 
pelled this interpretationyiugingy not without reason, that 
it made America in war no longer one nation ; but it was 
impossible, under the circumstances, to attempt any com- 
pulsory measures. At this time occurred the critical oc- 
casion of the expiryofMadison'sterm of office ; but he was 
re-elected by a laige majority ; and congress showed still 
a fixed determination to support the contest. Authority 
was given to increase the army still farther if possible ; 
and in the hope of giving an impulse to recruiting, an 
addition of twenty-five dollars was made to the bounty, 
and of two to the month's pay ; yet it was still found 
impossible to raise more than 1700 men a-month. The 
president was also allowed to raise a loan of 16,000,000 
doIlarB, and to issue 5,000,000 of treasury notes. 

Great exertions were now made in the west to retrieve 
the disgrace of Hull's expedition. The warlike border 
militia of Kentucky and Ohio assembled in considerable 
force, and injudiciously advanced in two detached corps, 
under Generals Harrison and Winchester, The latter 
arrived first in the vicinity of Detroit, and gained some 
advantage ; but being surprised by General Proctor 
with a force of British and Indians, he himself and 
nearly his whole army were made prisoners. Harrison 
then fell back and intrenched himself at Fort Meigs, near 
the rapids of the Miami ; when the opposite leader, with 
2200 British and Indians, advanced to attack him, but 
was repulsed. The Americans having then received a 
reinforcement of 1200 Kentuckians, under Creneral Clay, 
assumed the offensive ; but about a thousand having 
incautiously advanced in a straggling manner, were sur- 
prised by the Indians, and almost all either killed or 
taken prisoners. Proctor, finding himself still unable 
to storm the intrenchments, retreated; but the Ameri- 
cans were disabled for a considerable Jftime from active 
movements. 

They madealso vigorous preparations to attack the east- 
em frontier of Upper Canada, having assembled there a 
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force much saperior to that of the ^itish. A fleet, fozm- 
ed at Sackett*8 Harbour, afforded them for some time 
a command over the wide expanse of Lake Ontario. 
Grenend Dearborn embarked 2000 men, sailed to the im- 
portant town of York (now Tonmto), and carried it 
without resistance ; but the explosion of a magazine 
caused the death of above 100 men, including Colonel 
Pike, a highly promising young officer. The commander 
did not attempt to retain the place, but, before departing, 
burned the public buildings, and seized a quantity of 
stores. 

A more solid impression seemed to be made on the Nia- 
gara frontier. Dearborn having crossed the channel with 
a laige force, obliged Creneral St Vincent to evacuate Fort 
St George, and retreat to Burlington Heights, at the 
western extremity of Lake Ontario. He was pursued by 
4000 men under Grenerals Chandler and Winder, who 
hoped by crushing him to gain possession of all the 
w€»tem provinces. Colonel Harvey, however, having 
undertaken a night attack with 700 men, succeeded in 
capturing both the enemy's generals ; and though he was 
obliged to retreat, the American army were so stunned by 
their loss, that they broke up and retired upon Niagara. 
Colonel Boerstler was then sent forward with 700 men to 
attack a post at Beaver Dams ; but being assailed at 
different points by parties of British and Lidians, he 
imagined himself surrounded, and surrendered with lus 
whole force. 

Meantime a flotilla formed at Kingston under Sir James 
Yeo, again gave to Britain the naval command of the 
lake. Sir Creorge Prevost even made an attempt upon 
Sackett's Harbour ; but not di^laying, as was alleged, 
the requisite eneigy and boldness, and being intimidated 
by a courageous demcmstration, he withdrew. Sir James 
Yeo, however, conveyed reinforcements to the Niagara 
territory, where the enemy ceased any &rther advance. 

Their efforts were now concentrated in a grand move- 
ment against Montreal, defended only by a very limited 
force. Generals Hampton with 6000, and Wilkinson 
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with above 8000 men, advanced in different directions, 
the one from Plattsburg on Lake Cliamplainy the other 
along the St Lawrence. The firsts in the end of Octo- 
ber, came np to the British advanced guard of a thousand 
men, on the river Chateauguay, but the Americans dis- 
played little concert or courage, and Colonels Salaberry 
and McDonnell posted and manoeuvred their small corps 
80 akHfally, that imagining himself opposed by a large 
force, he gave up the undertaking for the season, and re- 
treated npon Plattsburg. Meantime Wilkinson, having 
rendezvoused at the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, 
embarked his force in boats, and began to descend 
the St Lawrence, though Colonel Morrison from King- 
ston hovered alobg the banks, and even with inferior 
strength harassed his progress. Greneral Brown land- 
ed with a considerable body, and after some time an ob- 
stinate engagement ensued, in which the English had the 
advantage. They could not, however, prevent their ad- 
versary from, reimbarking and continuing the voyage ; 
but soon after, intelligence being received of Hampton's 
retreat upon Plattsburg, Wilkinson, who had found the 
people decidedly hostile, conceived it inexpedient to ad- 
vance alone, and fell back upon the same point. 

While these operations were in progress on the eastern 
frontier, events of a different complexion distinguished 
the war in the west Greneral Harrison had there 
drawn large reinforcements from the bold races on 
the Kentucky border, while Proctor, having detached 
troops to Lower Canada, had no adequate means to 
»top his advance. The British still commanded Lake 
Erie ; but the Americans had with great activity equip- 
ped a squadron of nine vessels, two of twenty-five guns 
each. Their opponents, labouring under several disad- 
irantages, and not perhaps exertingthesame energy,found 
^;reat difficulty in assembling a nearly equal force, with 
which Captain Bcux^lay engaged the hostile flotilla com- 
manded by Commodore Perry. The conflict was one of 
singular obstinacy ; the latter had even struck his own 
flag, but in an open boat he reached another vessel, and 
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then bore down a&esh upon the British, who were at last 
entirely defeated, and their whole squadron captured. 

Harrison now no longer hesitated to proceed across the 
Detroit channel into Canada. He entered Amherstburg 
without resistance, Proctor having retreated up the 
Thames, and with 1300 troops taken a position at tiie 
Moravian town, where, being flanked by the river on one 
side and a wood on the other, he hoped to maintain his 
ground even against the enemy's superior force of 3600. 
The American general advanced, and on the 5th October 
began the attack. Finding the resistance obstinate, he 
employed the Kentucky mounted riflemen to gallop for- 
ward and charge the British centre ; and though unaUe 
to penetrate, they threw it into confusion, and con- 
tinued a destructive fire upon the flanks. Tecumseh, the 
bravest of the Indian chieiB, was slain in the heat of the 
contest, and his followers, no longer encouraged by the 
voice of their leader, fled from the field, leaving the 
English unsupported, who were at last completely de- 
feated, with the loss of seventy killed and wounded, and 
600 prisoners. 

To carry on the extended though abortive operations 
against Lower Canada, the Americans had reduced their 
force on the Niagara frontier. Hence the English gene- 
ral Vincent, though ordered to retreat, pushed forward 
upon Newark, which was evacuated by M*Clure, the 
American general, after reducing the place to ashes ; a 
barbarity for which he pleaded the orders of General 
Armstrong, secretary at war. Colonel Murray then 
crossed the channel and stormed Fort Niagara, capturing 
a large quantity of arms and stores. Greneral Riall after- 
wards came over with a larger force, defeated General 
Hall, took Bufialo, then a village, with the adjacent one 
of Black Rock, and with doubtful propriety retaliated 
upon them the outrages committed at Newark.* 

Britain, meantime, made exertions to regain her 

• British America (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), toL I p. ' 
186-196. 
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naval saperiority, compromised by the early opera- 
tions. In April 1813, Admirals Cookbum and War- 
ren baying tmited in the Chesapeake, with two seven- 
ty-fonrsy a number of frigates and smaller vessels, 
no American ship durst show itself, and the whole 
coast was at the mercy of the British. A laige depot of 
stores was captured at Frenchtown on the Elk river ; 
a battery which had been erected at the village of 
Havre de Grace was taken, and a great part committed 
to the flames. Admiral Cockbum announced, that the 
same treatment awaited all the places which should 
make a similar resistance. As the only charge was an 
attempt to defend themselves against a regular enemy, 
this step does not seem justifiable by the laws of war ; 
and the complaints of the Americans, though exagger- 
ated, appear to have had some foundation. A fortification 
erected onCraney Island was attacked ; but the British 
boats, having grounded on a muddy shore, became expos- 
ed to a heavy fire, and a loss was sustained of eleven killed 
and wounded, and fifty-two missing. The fortified town 
of Hampton, however, was carried affcer a short contest ; 
and the troops, exasperated by some circumstances in the 
preceding conflict, were guilty of great excesses. These 
were chiefly committed by two companies of Canadian 
chasseurs, who were not again employed. Early in 1814, 
the Americans formed a small armament of gunboats 
under Commodore Barney, which being able to move in 
waters too shallow for the hostile vessels, might, it was 
hoped, protect the coast. Captain Barrie, however, with 
two frigates, forced it up a creek at the mouth of the 
Patuxent, where he held it blodcaded. The government 
is said to have ordered the commodore to destroy the 
flotilla, when Colonel Wadsworth so skilfully raised a 
battery, that the frigates were obliged to withdraw, and 
Barney ascended the river. The British contuiued to re- 
duce detached posts, and seize all the stores within reach. 
The blockaded state of the American navy nearly pre- 
cluded those combats of single vessels wMch had dis- 
tinguished the former campaign so much in its &VQur. 
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CaptamLaarenceyOfthedoopHometyafteracriiiseiii the 
Brazils, met the British sloop Peacock of twenty guns, 
which he attacked, and in fifteen minutes so ahafct^ned 
her, that she surrendered, hoisting a signal of distress. 
The boats were inmiediately sent, but before the crew 
could be completely removed, she sunk, carr3riiig down 
thirteen British and three Americans ; four of the former 
were saved. 

Laurence, after this success, was immediately promoted 
to the command of the Chesapeake frigate, then lying 
at Boston ; but that vessel could not stir out of port, in 
foce of the British force. Captain Broke of the Shan- 
non, however, in a chivalrous style, sent him a challenge, 
promising that all other vessels should be kept at a dis- 
tance, if he would consent to meet him singly. He then 
lay to near the lighthouse, and in due time the Cbesa- 
p^ike was seen to set her sails and bear dovim, dis- 
playing three handsome ensigns, and a white flag with 
the inscription, ** Free trade and sailor^ rights** At 
half-past five, the two ships engaged within fifty yards ; 
when in seven minutes, and after three broadsides, the 
Chesapeake fell upon the Shannon, the rigging of the 
two ships locking together. Captain Laurence received 
a mortal wound ; and Broke, seeing the enemy folter, 
gave orders to board, which were immediately executed. 
Only an irregular and partial resistance was encountered ; 
and in four minutes aft^r the entry, and fifteen from the 
beginning of the action, the Briti^ flag was hoisted on 
the Chesapeake. The people of Boston, who lined the 
shore in vast numbers, saw with dismay this result of 
an action for which they had anticipated a very dififerent 
fortune. 

In the course of 1813, the Americans had to sustain a 
severe contest with the Creek Indians, for whose im- 
provement and civilisation the tmited government had 
made great efibrts. Yet these were ill seconded by the 
border settlers, and the memory of former vnrongs, and 
animosity towards the '' Big Knives," were still d^erish- 
ed. These feelings were reldndled by the British war and 
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olicitations from the great chief Tecnmseh ; and with 
he usual dissimnlatioii of sayages they prepared to 
[ratify them. To cover the frontier, a chain of twenty 
oris had heen erected, the chief of which, Mims, was 
lie first object of attack. The security of the garrison 
nras so complete, that a n^^, who warned the goyemor 
>f approaching danger, was twice flogged as a spreader 
>f ffidse reports. While he was undergoing the second in- 
^tion, the enemy appeared in view, and rudiing in by 
^e open gate, after a short contest massacred the 107 
roops and 260 inhabitants, 17 only escaping. 

A force of 2500 men was immediately levied, and 
[)Iaced nnder Generals Jackson and Coffee ; the latter of 
^hom was despatched with 900 against a strong post at 
Talliischatehes. Having lured the Indians to a sally, 
le drove them back, and entered along with them. He 
liaws a striking picture of the fierce determination with 
which they resisted. Not one asked for quarter, which 
we fear was not tendered ; they continued fighting while 
^le to stand or sit. In a short time their destruction 
wascompleted ; a few women and children were wounded, 
it is said unintentionally, and the rest made prisoners. 
Jackson afterwards, with 1200 men, attacked a large 
body at Talladega, where his militia converted a feigned 
into a real retreat ; yet with his reserve and a party of 
rallied fugitives, he routed them, killing 290. Greneral 
White, at Hillabee, surprised a range of towns, and, on a 
flag being held out, spared 251 prisoners. General Floyd 
from Greorgia, and GreneralClaibome, governor of Alaba- 
ma, gained also considerable advantages. 

The Indians however continued to resist, and on a 
peninsula, formed by a bend of the Tallapoosa, strongly 
fortified an intrenched camp, which became the basis of 
their operations. In January 1814, Jackson marched 
against it with a considerable force ; but on the 2l8t, 
having discovered a large trail, halted for the night. Next 
morning, he encountered a severe attack, which was with 
difiiculty repulsed ; after which, CoflFee reconnoitred the 
camp, but considered it too strong to be carried by assault. 
The enemy made a fresh onset upon the right, which was 
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found only a feint to cover a more serious one on til 
left ; but both were finally repulsed. Another 
then attacked the rear, which Jackson learned 
joy, hoping to surround them ; but at this moment 
militia betook themselves to a disgraceful flight, 
ing the centre into confusion ; yet, with a smaJl 
that still stood by him, he repelled the assault. On 
whole, however, he found himself obliged to retire, gi^ 
up for the present the object of the expedition. 

Soon afterwards he assembled a laiger body, and by 
26th of March again reached the spot. Sending Coi 
to the opposite bank to cut off the retreat, he endeavoi 
to effect approaches by artillery ; but not sacceedingJ 
determined to attempt storming the works. The conflict 
was desperate. Major Montgomery, in mounting the 
wall, fell dead ; yet the Americans finally forced their 
way into the camp, and the Indian force was entirely 
destroyed, 553 being found dead, and only three taken.| 
Weatherford, their greatest chief, then came and sur- 
rendered himself, saying: "There was a time when 
I had a choice. I have none now; every hope is 
ended. Once I could animate my warriors to battle ; 
but I cannot animate the dead. My people are gone, 
and I now ask peace for my nation and myself." Ib 
August a treaty was concluded entirely fiEtvourable to the 
United States.* 

The commencement of the year 1814 was distinguished 
by events in Europe of the most portentous magnitude ; 
the entry of the allied armies into Paris, the forced 
abdication of Napoleon, his exile to Elba, and the estab- 
lishment of general peace on the Continent. These events, 
which filled the European world with almost universal 
exultation, produced in America a very different impres- 
sion. The British forces by sea and land, which had been 
instrumental in overthrowing the greatest military power 
in the world, could now be turned undivided against 
them. Those hopes of conquest, which had buoyed 

• NUe's Rerister, vol. v. pp. 105, 218, 267, 429 ; vol. vi. p. 147. 
WUlard, p. 367. ' '^^ ' ' *- 
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them up in undertaking the war, and were still anxiously 
cherished, all vanished; and they saw before them a 
hard and even somewhat doubtful struggle for existence. 
Britain having fought successfully and even gloriously 
with a mere hand^l of troops, could not now, it was 
imagined, £ul to achieve a signal triumph. Every 
stage, however, of this extraordinary contest, seemed 
destined to present a result opposite to what could pos- 
sibly have been expected. The British cabinet did not 
turn duly to account their commanding position. Their 
object being to strike a grand and decisive blow, the 
whole force should have been concentrated against the 
most vital and important point of the United States 
territory. This was evidently the capital and the- great 
commercial cities, which were also the most exposed 
and accessible. Instead of this, the attack was directed 
against three different points, so immensely distant as to 
admit of no co-operation. The main and central one 
was assailed by a comparative handful, while the largest 
bodies were sent into remote quarters, where advance 
was opposed by natural barriers almost insurmountable, 
and undisciplined troops were equal or superior to re- 
gulars. Hence, instead of the hoped-for triumphs, failr 
ure and disgrace were to a great extent experienced. 

The first movement, however, was executed against the 
capital. On the 2d June, about 2500 men were embarked 
at Bayonne under Greneral Ross, a brave and distin- 
guished young oflScer. On the 14th August, the expedi- 
tion entered the Chesapeake, and on the 18th reached the 
mouth of the Patuxent. Admiral Cockbum had joined 
them with his squadron, having on board troops, which 
nused the force to about 4000. The general landed, and 
proceeded along the river to Nottingham ; while the 
admiral sailed up to the station of the American Com- 
modore Barney with his flotilla. The vessels on his 
approach were set on fire, and all except one destroyed, 
the seamen departing to reinforce the army. The deter- 
mination was then formed, on the suggestion it is said 
of the naval commander, to march to the attack of 
Washington, 
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The American cabinet^ as soon as it heaid of the fill 
of Napoleon, had felt the probability of such an ent^- 
prise, and even of being assailed by a larger force. Yet 
unable to command above a thousand regnlar troops, 
they ordered 10,000 militia from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, to reinforce 6000 already mustered. Those 
states, however, as on other occasions, without refusings 
neglected or delayed to obey the summons. Even vn&L 
their small force, the Americans might have done mucfa> 
had they employed it in a suitable manner, filling the 
woods with their dexterous riflemen, obstructing the 
roads^ and harassing the invader by constant partial at- 
tacks ; but they preferred to select a position covering 
Washington, where they drew up their raw militia in 
line, to fight a pitched battle with the British veterans. 

The latter, in marching through a wooded territory 
with strict and almost trembling precautions, were not 
a little gratified to find no danger to guard against. In 
the evening of the 24th August, they reached Bladens- 
buig, on tiie Potomac, and saw the American army 
drawn up on the opposite bank, 6500 strong, of whom 
the most efficient were 1000 regulars and 600 sailors. 
They were arranged along the river, in two lines, 
with a reserve, while riflemen occupied a small wood 
on a hill, and batteries commanded the bridge. The 
British light brigade, imder Colonels Thornton and 
Brooke, pushed across, but were severely galled by 
the guns and rifles. In a short time, however, they 
cleared these obstacles, and drove the skirmishers upon 
the first line, which being then assailed, fled with pre- 
cipitation. The British then too daringly advanced upon 
the second line, where the best troops were posted, and 
were driven back with some loss ; but being reinforced, 
they renewed the attack, when the left, composed of mili- 
tia, soon gave way. The right, where the seamen woric- 
ed skilfiilly at the guns, made a brave stand, but were 
quickly overpowered, and Commodore Barney was left 
wounded on tiie field. Mr Madison being con8tituti<ma]ly 
oommander-in-chief, though a complete civilian, could 
not well avoid appearing on the field ; but the Enghafa 
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writen allege that he provided for his safety by a very 
early retreat. The British loss was pretty severe, 
64 killed and 185 wounded; that of the Americans 
amounted only to 100 killed and wounded, the smallneas 
of which is ascribed to tiieir speedy flight into thick 
woods, whither it was judged imprudent to follow them. 
General Roas^ with the part of his army not engaged, 
iimnediatelj advanced to Washington. A consultation 
was held by the opposite party as to the possibility of 
defending it ; but die militia, fleeing in every direction, 
had very partially taken this right one, so that the force 
mustered was pronounced too small to afibrd any hope 
of resistance. The troops, on hearing this, are said to 
have shown the deepest anguish, and all order ceasing, 
they diq^rsed. The British army then entered and took 
poaseaaion of the city ; and as circumstances allowed 
them to hold it only for a short time, the object was to 
make their visit be felt as severely as possible. Private 
property was strictly respected ; but the navy yard was 
i^uced to ashes, to which was added the president's 
mansion and the capitol or seat of congress^ in whose 
^ were included the national library and archives. 
This last proceeding was loudly denounced by the 
Americans as barbiffous ; not perhaps without some 
'^•Bon. The French revolutionary armies, though they 
^ by no means paid the same regard to individual 
'ights, had not demolished palaces or public edifices, nor 
was this course indeed usual in civilized war&re. By 
an official return, the following estimate was made of 
the injury sustained : — 

Dollars. 

Capitol 787,100 

President's house, &o. 427,900 

Navy yard 509,000 

1,724,000 U387,900.*) 

^State Papers (Military), vol. i. p. 529-637. James' Military 
^Recurrences, vol. ii. p. 272-300. Campaign at Washington, 
Ac, by Glennie, p. 39-162. 
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At eight o'clock in the evening of the 26th, the Bri- 
tish left Washington and returned leisurely to the coast, 
which they reached on the 29th without molestation. 
They there got intelligence of an unpleasant event 
Sir Peter Parker, commanding the Menelau^ Ungate, 
had heen detached on service up the hay ; but, newly 
arrived from England, he was not aware of the skill 
and activity of the enemy in desultory war&re. Hav- 
ing landed with 125 men, and come up with an Ame- 
rican detachment posted close to a wood, the latter, 
when attacked, retreated under that shelter, whence 
they kept up a most destructive fire on the English, who 
in vain sought to reach them. Sir Peter himself was 
killed, with thirteen of his men, and twenty-sev^ 
wounded ; while the enemy sustained scarcely any loflB. 

The main British force was now in the close vicinity of 
Baltimore, one of the greatest of the eastern commeidal 
cities, where the Americans had a large depot of naval 
stores, and were building several ships of war. Its c^ 
ture, therefore, would appear to have been a principal 
object ; and it has even been supposed, that amid the 
consternation caused by the &11 of Washington, an im- 
mediate attack would have been crowned with complete 
success. Yet the commanders had ulterwr designs, which, 
with little seeming reason, they considered more import- 
ant. They re-embarked the troops, and made no move- 
ment till the 6th September, when, as the equinoctial gales 
prevented their leaving the Chesapeake, they determined 
to make an immediate attack upon the city. The most ac- 
tive exertions, however, had meantime been made to place 
it in a state of defence. The citizens had been armed, 
and the militia of the neighbouring country assembled in 
great numbers ; the chain of heights in &ont had been 
covered with redoubts connected by a breast- work ; and 
the naval approaches by the river Patapsco rendered im- 
passable for large ships by vessels sunk across its entrance. 

The British had not completed their preparations till 
the morning of the 12th, when Genersd Ross, accom- 
panied by Admiral Cockbum, landed with about 3270 
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troops at North Point, nearly thirteen miles from the city. 
Tliey pushed forward with a reconnoitring party, and 
three miles beyond came to a line of intrenchment 
inrhich the enemy had been actively throwing up, but 
on their approach precipitately abandoned. After ad- 
vancing two miles &rther, they met another small de- 
tachment, partly occupying a thick wood in flank. It 
immediately fled; but as General Ross turned to 
order up the light infantry, a ball entered his breast, 
and he died while being conveyed to the fleet. His fate 
was deeply regretted, and afibrded another striking proof 
of the fatal accuracy of the American rifle. 

The command now devolved on Colonel Brooke, who, 
called to it in such a critical moment, showed himself 
not unfit for the emergency. Being joined by the main 
body, he pushed on against a corps of about 6000 men 
strongly posted between two rivers, and covered by a 
wood. He immediately attacked ; most of the enemy's 
regiments at once gave way ; and in a quarter of an hour 
the victory was decided. The AmericMis had, however, 
kept up such a brisk fire from the wood, that the British 
loss amounted to 39 killed and 251 wounded. The 
ibrnter then retired behind their intrenchments, where 
they were estimated to be 16,000 strong, with a large 
train of artillery. Colonel Brooke, however, had made 
arrangements for a night attack, when Sir Alexander 
Cochrane intimated, that, through the obstructions raised 
by the enemy, his diips could not approach near enough 
to second the milita^ movement. It was ccmsidered, 
therefore, by the two commanders, that the latter, 
though likely to be successful, would risk a degree of 
loss which the possession of the city would not compen- 
sate. They therefore determined on withdrawing the 
troops, which was safely efiected. The decision was prob- 
ably correct in a mere material view ; yet considering 
the efiect on the public mind, something perhaps ought to 
have been hazarded, rather than have thus stamped a cha- 
racter of total failure on the whole train of operations.* 

• James, vol. ii. pp. 307-326, 513. 
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Early in this campaign, the Americans made sonl 
vigorons attempts on the Canadian, front^r. Geaam 
Wilkinson, with 4000 men from Plattsburg, attac^ei 
Colonel Williams, who, with mnch inferior mimbei^ 
held a fortified position at La Colle ; bnt meeting a wam 
reception, he was obliged to fall back. The British, is 
May, carried the fort of Oswego, with a considmUe 
amount of ammunition and stores. The main efiort of 
the enemy, however, was on the Niagara frontier, when 
they had assembled about 6000 men under Generals 
Brown, Scott, and Ripley. They crossed the channel, 
and captured Fort Erie with its garrison of 170 men; 
and then, marching along the IdOb bank, encountered 
at Chippewa a strong British advanced guard, who, after 
an obstinate engagement, were driven back into their 
intrenchments with considerable loss. Biall, their com- 
mander, then retreated upon Fort Geoige, followed bj 
Brown ; but the latter, finding his opponent stronger 
than he expected, and his own rear threatened, again fell 
back upon Chippewa. At Lundy's Lane, in its vicinit)', 
the two armies came unexpectedly on each other ; and 
there ensued a long, conftised, and most obstinate con- 
flict. By a singular chance, when the British were hard 
pressed. General Drummond arrived with a reinfi>ioe- 
ment firom York, and restored the battle. In its prose- 
cution he was wounded, as were also Brown and Scott 
on the American side, while Riall was taken piisimer. 
Victory was ultimately claimed by both parties ; how- 
ever, the issue was, that the Americans retired to their 
camp, and thence to Fort Erie. 

Drummond then advanced and laid siege tp the place. 
On the morning of the 15th August, he made an anialt 
with two divisions, and a bastion had been gained, when, 
chiefly from the explosion of a barrel of powder, he ' 
was obliged to retreat with very severe loss. The siege 
was pressed till the l7th September, when Brown made 
a skilful and successful sortie, in which he destroyed the 
principal works of the besiegers, which obliged Dnun- 
mond to raise the dege, and fall back on Chippewa. Be- 
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ibie this time, too, in order to relieye the fortress, General 
[sard had bcMen detached with 5000 men £rom the main 
body at Plattsbntg. His arrival gave to his countrymen 
a decided superiority, and the British found it prudent to 
retreat as for as the old position of Burlington Heights. 
There, how^ever, fresh rdnforcements having completely 
restored their superiority, Izard was obliged to return to 
Fort £rie, and even to evacuate that fortress, taking 
up his winter quarters on the opposite bank. On the 
whole, in this very chequered and hard-fought cam- 
paign, the American army, now mostly composed of 
regular troops, retrieved its honour, and made di^lays 
of talent and valour that placed it on a level with the 
veteran force to which it was opposed. 

In another quarter they gained still more decided 
laurels. Sir George Prevost, governor of Canada, was 
enabled, hy the reinforcements from Europe, to assem- 
ble 11,000 men, with whom he marched upon the 
American head-quarters at Plattsburg on Lake Champ- 
^ain ; and Captain Downie with a flotilla coasted the lake, 
'eady to co-operate. On the other side, Greneral Ma- 
^mb, after the detachment of Izard, had scarcely 2000 
men, whom he kept carefully intrenched. The hostUe 
forces came into contact on the 11th September ; but 
tile naval part engaged first, when, after a conflict 
of an hour and a half, the British were completely de- 
feated, and a great portion of their ships captured. Sir 
^^rge iheia. considering it hopeless to expect any im- 
portuit military advantage, withdrew his army into 
^^i^x^ada, a step which, considering his great superiority, 
^•8 very generally censured. Chi the whole, the pru- 
dence of attempting to push offensive operations on this 
^cult frontier, where Burgoyne had so signally Mled, 
seems very questionable. 
I 'towards the close of the year, the main theatre of 
' ^ was transferred to the south. New Orleans, from 
i^ position at the mouth of the Mississippi, possessed con- 
^<lerable importtmce ; and its population, being mostiy 
^ign, were supposed to be but slightly attached to 
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the States' government. Its sitnationy ho wever, was Ilttk 
known, and, as already ohserved, remote from any other 
vital position. As soon as the design of attacking this 
point became evident, the command was bestowed on 
Creneral Jackson, who prepared for defence with that nn- 
compromising energy which always marked his chaiac- 
ter. Suspecting that the Spaniards favoured the invader, 
he took possession of their fort of Pensacola ; and learn- 
ing afterwards that the legislature of Louisiana had some 
intention to negotiate, he stopped their proceedings by a 
military movement. He collected all persons capable of 
bearing arms, negroes, prisoners, and even maranders ; 
and to maintain discipline among this motley group, 
proclaimed martial law. 

The British force, early in December 1814, arrived at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. The main trunk of thai 
mighty stream, though capable of admitting ships of 
war, was so encumbered by trees, and defended by 
. strong forts, as to be considered impracticable. At some 
distance to the east, however, was a large shallow lake, 
or more properly bay, named Borgne, the head of which 
reached nearly to the river, at a point little below New 
Orleans. The army were landed on an island near its 
mouth ; but the waters were too low to allow the ascent 
of large vessels, and the Americans had a flotilla strong 
enough to arrest smaller ones. Forty-two aimed 
boats, under Captain Lockyer, attacked this force, and 
compelled it to surrender, which enabled the British to 
forward their troops, though only in successive divisions. 
The foremost, under Colonel Thornton, was landed on 
the night of the 21st, upon a swampy wooded spot, and 
reinforced next day by General Keane to the number 
of about 8000. They marched upwards along the 
banks, but being severely annoyed by the fire of two 
ships in the river, were obliged to seek the shelter of 
rocks and uneven ground. In this position they were 
startled by the fire of musketry, and found that Jackson 
was attacking them with all his disposable force, A 
confused and obstinate combat ensued, the two armies 
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being mixed together amid a deep fog, which rendered 
it impossible to diBtingoish friends from foes. Success 
varied at different points; but the British finally re- 
pulsed the assailants, though with the loss of nearly 800 
killed, -wounded, and missing. It has been sumused by 
writers on both sides, that had General Keanethen pushed 
directly foirward, he might have carried the city, both 
the garrison and defences being still comparatively weak. 
In £acty however, neither the main body of the troops 
nor the two commanders-in-chief had yet arrived. 

Jackson having £Euled in this attempt, formed a line 
of intrenchment covering New Orleans, and in which, 
besides the usual defensive materials, he employed bags 
of cotton, which, by their yielding texture, were almost 
unpervious to cannon. He raised also a battery on the 
opposite bank, whence the fire might bear upon the main 
defence, and thus harass the approach of the British. 
The latter, still annoyed by the fire from the vessels, 
succeeded by means of red-hot balls in blowing up one 
and compelling the other to retire. 

On the 25th, Generals Pakenham and Gibbs, first and 
second in command, arrived, bringing additional troops, 
which raised the whole to upwards of 6000. On the 28th, 
they pushed forward their artillery, and attempted to 
Btorm the American works ; but after an obstinate conflict 
were obliged to retire with the loss of about 100 killed 
and wounded ; and even Mr James admits, that the guns 
of the defenders were here served in a superior manner. 
General Pakenham then determined to attempt carry- 
ing the place by escalade ; previously, however, send- 
ing a corps across the river, which might capture the 
fort there, and turn its fire against the enemy. With 
this view it was necessary to bring boats from Lake 
Boigne to the Mississippi, cutting a canal across the 
separating neck of land. This could not be eflected till 
the 6th January ; and the enemy meantime were in- 
cessantly strengthening their works, and receiving rein- 
forcements, which, including 2260 Kentuckian rifles, 
raised their force to above 12,000. The British 
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reoeired also two regiments, which made them 7900 
strong. 

The 8th of January, before daybreak, being appointed 
for the grand attack, Colonel Thornton was instmcted to 
cross with 1400 men, and capture the opposite battery. 
In consequence of the un&YOurable state of the weather, 
or some unhappy neglect, the boats were not ready till 
alter sunrise, and thus the best time for both operations 
was lost. Pakenham, though severely disappointed, re- 
solved to lead on his men under all the disadvantages 
of daylight and exposure to Uus cross fire. The Ameri- 
cans allowed them to approach within 300 yards^ when 
they opened a truly murderous discharge from a well 
served artillery, and the almost unerring Kentucky rifle. 
A £Eital mistake too was discovered. The 44th regiment 
had been ordered to bring up the fascines, but ne- 
glected this duty, and were sent back for them wh^ 
it was too late. One party, without this aid, succeeded 
in mounting a bastion, but were unable to maintain thdr 
post. The whole force began to waver, and instead of 
pushing forward, discharged firom a distance a useless 
fire of musketry. The ^uacines were brought up, but, 
when they should have been advanced to the batteries^ 
were scattered over the field. Pakenham, rushing to the 
front, and endeavouring to cheer on his men, was killed 
on the spot ; and Gibbs and Keane were both wounded, 
the former mortally. General Lambert, commanding 
the reserve, in vain endeavoured to rally the troops 
who precipitately retreated out of the reach of this 
dreadful fire. Yet Ck>lonel Thornton had completely 
succeeded against the opposite battery, whence the 
Kentuckians, so formidable at a distance, hastUy fled ; 
but the achievement being now useless, he was imme- j 
diately recalled. The carnage on the British Me was 
almost without example, amounting to 291 killed, 1262 
wounded, and 484 missing. On die other hand, the | 
main force of the enemy, fighting secure under covers 
had only six killed and seven wounded. On the westem 
bank, and in an unsuccessful sortie, they had lost 227. 
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General Lambert Temained a few days in front of the 
place, but then determined not to attempt another attack, 
and embarked on the 16th.* 

The campaign had thns been honourable for America, 
and at some points triumphant ; yet the goremment 
laboured nnder severe difficulties. A large debt had 
been incurred, and fresh loans could hardly be raised 
eyen on ruinous terms. It had been necessary to impose 
heavy internal taxes, always odious to the people, and 
mcluding the unwelcome heads of lands, houses, spirits, 
and sugar. The nation could no longer, as at first, 
cherish hopes of conquest, or even of attaining any one 
object for V7hich the war had been undertaken. Balti- 
inore, at first zealous for its prosecution, now petitioned 
against it ; and the opposition in the New England states 
assumed daily a more alarming character. There was 
even, before the end of 1814> a convention held at 
Hartford, where it was determined to propose certain 
amendments of the constitution, by which lie power of 
congress to enforce embargoes and to declare war was to 
be limited. Should this fail, measures were proposed 
hy which the New England states might assume to 
themselves, separately from the others, the task of 
national defence.t 

Eiven before this last step, the general administration 
had felt the urgent need of peace ; and they had been 
spwed the humiliation of making the first overtures by 
an offer of mediation from the Emperor of Russia, 
which they readily accepted. The British cabinet de- 
c^ed negotiating in this form, but ofiered to treat 
*^JJ"«ctly, This was acceded to ; and the place, after 
^ing fixed at Grottenburg, was transferred to Ghent. 
There, in July 1814> Quincy Adams, Bayard, Clay, and 
R^«8dl, on the American side, met with Gambler, Goul- 
Wm and W. Adams, on that of the British. 

* James, vol ii. p. 338-392. Appendix, p. 523-568. Cam- 
paign, &c., p. 252-330. 
t Willid, p. 871-3M. 
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The parties began with mutual professions of a pacific 
disposition, after which the commissioners from Britain 
opened their views. They did not aim at any exten- 
sion of territory, but merely such an arrangement of 
boundaries as might conduce to future security. Hence 
they desired the entire command of the lakes, and be- 
yond them a neutral Indian territory to serve as a bar- 
rier. A more precise and a favourable settlement of 
the boundary with Maine and Massachusetts was also 
desired. The present fishing privileges must be abridg- 
ed, and the right of impressment acknowledged. The 
Americans replied that they had no authority to yield 
any portion of territory, and no idea that their go- 
vernment would surrender their position on the lakes, 
or their claims on the Indian country. To it thev 
looked as the means of national growth ; they had pur- 
chased a large portion, and hoped soon to acquire the 
whole. Nor could they agree to any abridgment of the 
fishery ; and instead of acknowledging the right of im- 
pressment, were instructed to demand its renunciation, 
as well as that of extended blockade ; likewise compen- 
sation for the injuries sustained by America &om tiiese 
measures. The parties seemed thus very wide of each 
other ; and the Americans transmitted to Washington 
unfikvourable anticipations. It soon appeared, however, 
that the terms were not meant to be peremptory on either 
side. In relation to the Indians, the Britiidi limited their 
claim to the including of them in the treaty ; and when 
this was declared incompatible with the States' sovereignty, 
ofiered to be satisfied with an agreement that this people 
should in no shape be molested for the part they had taken 
in the war. The question of the fishery might be passed 
over ; and in proof of a strong conciliatory spirit, all men- 
tion of impressment would be omitted. After theseconces- 
sions, they proposed the uti possidetis^ or state of actual 
possession. The other party having repelled a basis by 
which they would have lost considerable portions of 
Maine and Massachusetts, were then asked to give in a 
counter project. They delivered one, proposing the state 
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before the war, the protection of the Indians as desired by 
Britain, and the reference of the disputed boundary to 
a Mendly power ; adding their original demands as to 
impressment, blockades, and compensation. The pro- 
ject was returned to them with liie last three articles 
expunged, as wholly inadmissible. They had in fact 
been instructed that these could not now be insisted upon 
as a sine qua non; and therefore, as the other terms were 
admitted, the treaty was finally agreed to, and signed 
on the 24th December 1814. Considering that the 
Mure at New Orleans was not then known, the Amen- 
cans may be considered as having gained conditions fully 
as advantageous as they had reason to expect.* 

The history of the United States has thus been 
brought to an important epoch, and indeed as &r as 
materials exist for presenting it in a regular and docu> 
mented form. Here then we shall close the narrative ; 
bat it is proposed to introduce at the end of the work 
a sketch of subsequent events, as complete as the less 
matured means of information admit, when we shall 
be enabled to bring the intelligence down to the latest 
period. 

• American State Papers (Foreign), toI. iii. p. 696-743. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Political Constitution. 

Importance of this Subject—Repablican Coiifed6ratioiis~Th«r 
Inefficiency— A Central GoYemment formed— Its Fanctions 
—Those reserved to the States— Qaestions in regard to the 
Central Power— How these are decided— Taxation—Pnblic 
Works— National Bank —Protecting Duties— Embaigo— 
Public Lands— Legislatoro—Representatiyes— Senate— Exe- 
outiye— Judiciary— Aetnal Working of the Constitatioo— The 
Democracy— Influence of the Ezecutiye— Aristocracy— La- 
bouring Class— State-Legislatures— Township and County 
Jurisdictions— Imperfect Police, Mobs, Lynch Law— Fi- 
nances— Debt— State-Reyenues and Debts— General Esti- 
mate-Military Force— Nayy. 

The political constitntion of the United States forms 
the most prominent and fimdamental particular in thdr 
national arrangements. They place in it their highest 
pride, and are ambitious of its becoming a model for the 
rest of the world. Without entering at present into any 
comparatiye estimate, we may readily admit, that dur- 
ing more than half a century it has fulfilled the essen- 
tia purposes of a goremment, and has been found com- 
patible with the most rapid progress in population and 
wealth which any nation ever experienced. This re- 
sult becomes the more remarkable, when contrasted 
with the bloody anarchy which has distracted the newly 
formed states in South America, and checked the deyel- 
opment of their copious resources. The constitution 
was in fact composed hy a body of men of distinguished ■ 
ability, who had fiilly experienced and anxiously sought 
to guard against the eylLs to which its peculiar form is 
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liable. Most systems have spnmg np gradually under 
the influence of circumstances ; or, where designedly 
framed, they have been the work of single minds, as 
of Lycui^gusy Solon, Numa. The formation of one by a 
del^ated assembly, representing yarious portions of the 
community, was a new process, certainly possessing some 
advantages peculiar to itself. 

The government thus formed presented the first ex- 
ample of a representative republic. Those of Greece 
and Rome had been essentially cities^ having each a 
greater or smaller territory depending upon and supplying 
its wants. The very terms jw/m, civitaSy signified equally 
city and state. The modem republics which sprung up 
in Italy and Germany had been all of the same de- 
Bciiption. Necessarily limited in extent and resources, 
^ey proved very unequal to contend with the great 
iQonarchies that arose in their vicinity, and in which 
most of them were gradually merged. In seeking to 
avert this catastrophe, republics have formed leagues or 
confederations, the general affairs of which were con- 
ducted by a diet or council composed of members de- 
puted from each. Such were the Amphyctionic Coun- 
cil in Greece, the Diets of Grermany and Switzerland, 
and recently the Central Jimta of Spain. These, how- 
ever, as Chancellor Kent observes, have proved the most 
^efficient political institutions ever erected by mankind. 
I^e representative council, after forming its decisions, 
has no means of enforcing tiliem but by issuing orders to 
the different members, who, being sovereign states, obey 
OT not as they please. In the latter case, which is al- 
^"^ys frequent, there is no resource but to summon the 
<>ther members to make war on the refractory ; a cum- 
l>rou8 and difficult process, which scarcely ever succeeds. 
Accordingly, the central power in such associations, after 
& certain interval, almost invariably sinks into a state of 
nidlity. 

The original congress, formed in 1774, had been a 
^y of this description, elected by the states, and its 
orders executed only through their intervention. All 
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the defects of the system had been then most strikingly 
manifested. Their military and financial condition, as 
already observed, had sunk into such complete ineffi- 
ciency, that only the aid of France, and the exhaustion 
of Britain, saved them from final subjugation. In 1784^ 
the regular army consisted of eighty men. The finances, 
the public debt, the commercial arrangements, were in 
a state of utter neglect. The able men, on wh<»n the 
task of forming a new arrangement devolyed, soon per- 
ceived that to possess any efficiency, it must be not a 
league, but a government ; it must have a revenue, an 
army, navy, and all the means of action proper to itself 
without any concurrence of the states. The latter, how- 
ever, were very little inclined to part with extensiire pre- 
rogatives, which they had hitherto almost exclusiv^y 
exercised ; and the contest, as formerly observed, was 
long and severe. Yet Washington and the other leading 
statesmen, having had deep experience of the inefficacy 
of state-governments, were determined not only to form 
a central one, but to make it powerful and predomi- 
nant. After hard struggles, and being obliged to submit 
to many modifications, they at length succeeded. A dis- 
tribution of power was made between the two systems, 
on the following principles. 

The central government, called that of the United 
States, and sometimes of the Union, was intrusted with 
the following functions : — 

The right of declaring war and concluding peace ; the 
levying, disciplining,and commanding the army andnavy, 
and punishing piracy. They could fdso provide for orga- 
nizing the militia, and call out any portion to suppress in- 
surrection and invasion ; but the training of that body and 
the appointment of its officers were reserved to the states. 

Treaties and alliances with foreign i^tes, the i^point- 
ment of ambassadors and other public ministers. 

The regulation of commerce with foreign nations, of 
that between the several states, and with the Indian tribes. 

The levying of taxes to provide for the above objects ; 
and, when necessary, the contracting and paying of debts 
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The duties were to be uniform in their objects and 
amount over the whole Union. 

The establishment of a supreme court, haying power 
to determine all questions arising out of the above func- 
tions, also those between state and state, or between 
citizens of one and those of another. This court pos- 
sesses also the high prerogative of deciding on all dis- 
putes affecting the limits of the jurisdiction between the 
general and state administrations. 

The admission of new states into the Union. 

The disposal of public lands, and other property be- 
longing to the Union. 

Several minor branches, as the post-office department ; 
coinage of money, and the punishment of forgery ; the 
laws relative to naturalization and bankruptcy ; the right 
of granting patents of invention. 

All these powers were prohibited to the states, except 
those of raising a revenue and training the militia, with 
regard to which they were allowed a concurrent juris- 
diction. Those, on the other hand, not expressly granted 
to the general government, were understood as reserved 
to them. These, however, besides the concurrent ones 
already noticed, scarcely include more than the adminis- 
tration of justice, local improvements, the disposal of 
state property, and the arrangements for education. 

In contemplating the question, how far this constitu- 
tion should be liable to alteration, the framers seem to 
liave deeply felt the inexpediency of rash and hasty 
changes in fundamental provisions ; yet not to have 
wished entirely to shut the door against them. They 
therefore ordained, that amendments might be proposed, 
whenever two-thirds of both houses should agree, or 
when that proportion of the state legislatures should 
make application for them. They were then to be rati- 
fied, if agreed to by the legislatures, or by conventions 
of the people, in thiee-fourths of the states. 

This constitution, being at length accepted by a ma- 
jority throughout the Union, was submitted to without 
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further oppocdtion even by its most determined oppon- 
ents. Though still ranking themselves anti-federahstB, 
they were contented studiously to interpret every dis- 
putable clause in &vour of the side which they e^oused. 
Several questions of this kind have deeply agitated tiie 
Union, and sometimes even threatened its dissolutioD. 

The first and most fundamentid one respects the obli- 
gation under which the states and their citizens were laid 
to observe this constitution. According to the hi^^ 
anti-federalists, it is merely a compact or treaty, by 
which, still retaining their fiill sovereign character, they 
intrust these powers to the general government, with 
the right of withdrawing them at pleasure. Bawk 
maintains, that any state when it chooses may secede 
from the Union. The most distinguished jurists, how- 
ever, repel decidedly this interpretation. Story and 
Webster consider the above terms as applicable only to 
engagements between independent powers; while the 
deed in question constitutes a permanent government, a 
fundamental rule, the supreme law of the land. It was 
established, not by the states, but by the whole people of 
the Union in their corporate capacity, assembled in con- 
ventions, and thus only could it ever be abrogated. Till 
then, the states are bound to obey the mandates of the 
supreme government, when issued in the execution of its 
appointed powers ; and any act inconsistent with these 
orders is in its very nature null and void. The only 
plea that could be urged would be one of such extreme 
necessity as to be eatra and tUtra the constitution, when 
all the bands of law are broken, and revolution suc- 
ceeds. We observe, however, that popular stateamai, 
as Jackson and Madison, employ the term compact, but 
still as a solemn and irrevocable deed, not one that can 
be recalled at pleasure.* 

We are not aware that this main question has ever 
led to any practical collision ; but the case is oth£r¥aie 

* Story's Commentaries, vol. i. pp. 302-308, 330-332. 
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with a subordinate yet highly important one. It could 
not be supposed but that in the course of political events 
doubts must arise respecting the interpretation of some 
of its clauses ; and the question was, by whom these 
were to be decided. A claim has in several instances 
been made, that each state should interpret for itself, and 
be entitled to consider as null and void, any law or man- 
date of congress which appeared to its legislature not 
sanctioned by the constitution. This pretension has 
been put forward at different times by individual states, 
and was the chief basis of the great Carolina nullifica- 
tion. Its supporters suggested, as a conciliatory course, 
that a common arbiter should be chosen to decide be- 
tween the state and the general government. The high 
jurists, however, peremptorily and entirely reject this 
claim. They ask, what must be the consequence of 
twenty-four states interpreting each for itself every 
power and obligation created by the constitution. The 
most opposite decisions have been given by different as- 
semblies, and by the same at different times. If these 
were all carried out, utter confusion would ensue, issu- 
ing in the general breaking up of the Union. But what 
then is the remedy against usurpation by the general 
government ? The immediate recourse is announced to 
be an appeal to the supreme court of the United States, 
which, as already stated, and will be more fully ex- 
plained, is empowered to decide on the highest constitu- 
tional questions. The supremacy of the constitution, 
and the right of this court to determine all cases under 
it, are considered by Mr Webster as the two funda- 
mental provisions, the keystone of the arch ; with them 
there is a government, without them a mere confederacy. 
The ulterior appeal must be to the people, either at the 
frequent ordinary elections, or by conventions, which 
may be called for by three-fourths of the state legis* 
latures. In feet, though detached assemblies have from 
time to time started this pretension, they have never been 
supported by the general body. Story mentions that, in 
1799, Massachusetts and six other states united in giving 

TOL. U* O 
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their assent to federal principles on tliis subject ; and tliat 
larger numbers have on other occasions concurred.* 

The particular points on which collision seemed most 
likely to arise were those inrolying a concurrent juris- 
diction. Thus taxes may be imposed both by the gene- 
ral and state governments for their respective purposes ; 
and these are levied from the same persons and in the 
same localities. Each may lay a duty upon the same 
article, so heavy that the aggregate cannot possibly be 
levied. The Federalisty quoted by Kent, seems to 
think that the party which first imposed the tax must 
retain the preferable right, leaving to the other only 
what surplus remains, and that collision must be avoid- 
ed by mutual forbearance. Kent, however, questions 
what is to be done, if this virtue, as too often happens, 
should be absent ; and maintains that the Union must 
in every instance have the prior claim, and the states 
must give way where it interferes. Story seems to 
concur in this opinion. It is urged, that congress might 
thus absorb the whole revenue of the country, leaving 
nothing for the local governments. This cannot be de- 
nied, and the only dependence must still be on the for- 
bearance of that body, which is likely to exercise the 
power with moderation. No collision, in fact, has ever 
taken place upon this subject, congress having avoided 
as much as possible levying internal taxes.t 

It is otherwise with the militia question. In 1812^ 
the president called upon a part of the militia of Massa^ 
chusetts and Connecticut to co-operate in the war againsi 
England. The legislatures of those states, being adverse tq 
the contest, maintained that they were the proper judged 
when this step should be taken, and had also the ajH 
pointment of the officers who were then to command, 
They obtained even an opinion, though not a decisioni 
from three judges of the supreme court in their fevour^ 



♦ Story's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 841-363. Webster's 
Speeches, 2 vols, Boston, 1835, vol. i. p. 167. 

f Kent's Commentaries, vol. i. pp. 392, 393. Story, vol. H 
p. 412. ft > J> n 
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Preaident Madison, not without some reason, declared 
next session that the United States, as regarded national 
defence, were thus no longer one people. In 1827, how- 
ever, in the cases of Martin v, Mott, and Houston v. 
Moore, Judges Story and Washington decided that the 
president had an absolute power to call out the militia 
of any state for general service ; and the states agreed 
to withdraw their pretension.^ 

Another subject open to controversy is that relating 
to public works and improved communications. These 
might, in £Etct, be carried on by both parties without colli- 
sion, but with only a certain degree of mutual ooncert ; 
and congress were for some time accustomed to appro- 
priate considerable sums to this object. It was then 
however argued, that their operations ought to be con- 
fined to post-roads, naval seaports, forti&cations,and works 
connected with general objects ; but that with regard to 
canals, roads, and other local improvements, they were 
not so well qualified to judge as the states through whose 
territory these were to pass, while their distribution would 
probably be affected by intrigue,favouritism, and election^ 
eering influences. President Monroe, in his message of 
1817, expressed an opinion, that this power was not con- 
Btitutionally vested in congress, and, in 1822, he objected 
to an instance of its exercise ; and President Jack- 
son was so strongly impressed with these views, that 
lie opposed a determined veto to every bill having that 
tendency. The case has never come before the courts ; 
but congress appear to have yielded, and the prin- 
ciple seems now established, that such improvements 
shall be carried on solely under the direction of the state 
govemments.t 

Much discussion has also been excited regarding a 
class of powers said to be implied. It is argued, that 
whatever function is assigned to the general govem- 
Dient, every power necessary or eminently conducive 

♦ Kent^ vol. i. p. 263-266. Story, vol iii. p. 90. 
t Presidents' Messages. 
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to its execution, though not expressed, is necessarily 
conjoined with it. Anti-federalists, on the other hand, 
contend, that this is a very vague mode of interpre- 
tation, and if strictly followed out, might be made 
to confer almost any prerogative whatever. A ques- 
tion of this kind, which has strongly agitated the 
Union, is that of a national bank. The constitution was 
silent on the subject ; but it authorized the raising of a 
revenue, for which purpose such an institution afforded 
.obvious facilities, and the right to establish it might 
seem virtually granted to the federal government. In 
1791, congress passed a bill to this effect ; but when it 
was presented to Washington for approval, Jefferson, 
then secretary of state, and Madison, attorney-general, 
drew up a written remonstrance, urging him to inter- 
pose his veto. The constitution authorized congress to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the enumerated powers; but 
a national bank, though convenient for collecting a 
revenue, could not be pretended to be so indispensably 
necessary that the operation might not be performed 
by other means. The deed gave no right to establish a 
bank, or even any corporation whatever ; and congress, 
in assuming the privilege to do any thing which 
might be judged merely convenient for effecting its 
purposes, would be entering upon a boundless and quite 
undefined field of power. Hamilton, however, then secre- 
tary to the treasury, drew up an answer, contending that 
the central government, as a sovereign power, had the 
inherent right to charter a corporation, not as an end, 
but as a means for carrying out its authorized functions. 
The term necessary could not be, nor was it generally, 
understood in the rigid sense applied by his colleagues. 
It was enough that the institution was needful, requisite, 
incidental, useful, or conducive to the end. Scarcely 
any thing could be so indispensable that the desired ob- 
ject might not be effected in some other manner ; but 
if the one proposed was much preferable, its adoption 
might properly be said to be necessary. These argu- 
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ments convinced Washington, who gave his assent to the 
bill. In 1819, the supreme court sanctioned the insti- 
tution in deciding the case M'Culloch v. State of Mary- 
land, and cifterwards in that of Osbom v. United States 
Bank. Jackson, although he made war with such vio« 
lence against the bank, did not dispute the right of con- 
gress, though he maintained that some of the clauses 
were unconstitutional, and that it ought to be chartered 
on a new basis. Even afterwards, when he decided alto- 
gether against such an institution, he condemned it only 
on the ground of inexpediency.* 

Another question, which had nearly led to the dis- 
solution of the Union is, whether congress have a 
right to lay duties upon imported articles, with the 
view of favouring native manufactures. This power 
was long exercised, and imder the tariff of 1828 was 
carried to an exorbitant height. The southern states, 
who felt severely aggrieved by its pressure, thought 
they discovered that no such power was conveyed by 
the original deed ; and South Carolina, claiming, as al- 
ready observed, the privilege of interpreting for herself, 
commenced her daring career of nullification. The 
advocates of congress rest upon the following sentence : 
''The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States." They urged that the part of the 
sentence commencing to pay is wholly distinct from the 
preceding one, and that there is therefore conveyed a 
power to provide for the general welfare by other means 
than those of revenue. We cannot but think this some- 
what strained, and incline to agree with Jefferson, that 
to pay means ybr the purpose of paying. The votaries of 
lestriction dwell chiefly on the argument, that if this 
power is not conveyed by the constitution, it cannot exist 
at all,although it is,as they allege,essential to the national 

• Kent, Tol.i. p. 249-254. Story. toI. iii. p. 127-135. Moul- 
ton's History of the Bank. New York, 1834. 
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-vrelfere. We suspect, however, that the statesmen of 
the revolution were attached to the principles of com- 
mercial liberty, and strangers to the illiberal views now 
prevalent among a numerous party. The contest, as 
already mentioned, was settled by a practical compro- 
mise, each party continuing to maintain its own prin- 
ciples. Congress is supported by hi^ legal authorities ; 
. while the Carolinians maintained, that if the system 
were brought anew into actual operation, they would 
again resist as before.* 

The embfirgo laid in 1807 on all the shipping of the 
United States was assailed, not only as absurd and per- 
nicious, but as unauthorized by the constitution. It was 
professedly not a war measure, and the power granted 
of regulating commerce could not, it was said, imply 
that of annihilating it. Story considers it as going to 
the utmost verge of the constitution, and only to be 
supported by the most liberal construction ; yet it was 
adopted by Jefferson and others who usually stood out 
for the most rigid one. The supreme court, however, 
decided that, though congress coiUd not, as a permanei^ 
measure, destroy commerce, it might suspend it for a 
certain period ; and that though no time in^this instance 
was specified, the understanding was^ that it should be 
only temporary. 

The acquisition by purchase of Louisiana from Napo- 
leon, and of Florida from Spain, were very peculiar 
transactions, which the frcimers of the constitution could 
not foresee, and had certainly made no express provision 
for. Story considers them too as justifiable only under 
the most liberal interpretation. Yet congress received 
the power of war, in which was obviously implied that 
of territorial acquisition ; also of treaties, without any 
limitation as to their terms. The arrangements were 
considered so very desirable, that the nation felt not at 
all disposed to criticise their legality ; and only a few 
speculative politicians raised a voice against them.t 

• '- • Story, vol. U. p. 620-526. 

f. Ibid. vd. iii* pp. 166, 160, 196. 
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The United States goyemment have become possessed 
by conquest or purchase of a vast extent of landed terri- 
tory, the sale of which yields a large revenue. The 
states^ especially those newly establi^ed in the west, 
whose territory consists in a great measure of such lands, 
haye advanced urgent claims for the proceeds of the por- 
tion lying within their own boundary. These, however, 
have been overruled. There could not be any original 
property in these domains except that of the Indians, 
who held them by the right of occupancy. They had 
been acquired from them either by conquest or purchase, 
both operations carried on by the general government^ 
and out of the common resources of the Union. They 
had oin^en been in this manner acquired even before the 
formation of the states in whose limits they are now 
sitnated. The principle, however, seems established, 
that the proceeds, when not urgently wanted for general 
purposes, shall be divided among the states for objects 
of internal improvement. 

The powers of the central government having been 
thus fixed, its composition and materials came under 
•consideration. The framers, in accordance with the 
general claim and expectation of the nation, were pre- 
pared to place it on a decidedly popular basis. Yet they 
were not imbued with any superstitious reverence for 
the voice of the multitude, the capricious fluctuations of 
which many of them had painfully experienced. They 
were much disposed to introduce provisions for breaking 
its force, and securing to its action somewhat of a deli- 
berate character. In constituting the three leading de- 
partments, legislative, executive, and judicial, they were 
impressed with the importance of making them distinct 
and independent, though with such connexions and 
ramifications as might enable them to exercise a salutary 
influence upon each other. 

The legislature naturally takes the lead as supreme, 
and that which dictates to all the others, particularly 
in a system from which every thing arbitrary is to 
be excluded, and law made the sole regulator. Its func^ 
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tions in a republic were of course to be intrusted to ft 
national assembly; and the question arose at the outset, 
whether it was to consist of a single body, or of two, 
whose concurrence should be necessary for every enact- 
ment. The first course appears the most simple and 
natural ; and it is remarkable, that the ablest specula- 
tive politicians, Milton, Turgot, Mackintosh, and Frank- 
lin, have pronounced in its £&vour. The last compared 
two houses to a wagon with a horse at each end, pulling 
in opposite directions, and so preventing all movement. 
Experience, however, leads to a very different conclu- 
sion. The danger of a popular assembly arises from 
precipitate and excessive legislation. A single body 
is subject to sudden and strong excitement, to be go- 
verned by passion, caprice, hasty impressions, personal 
influence, and party intrigue. Any power, even of pop- 
ular origin, if wholly unchecked, almost inevitably 
degenerates into tyranny. All these evil effects were 
conspicuous in the Italian republics of the middle ages^ 
which, amid brilliant displays of energy, presented con- 
stant scenes of turbulence and bloodsh^ They had 
painfully marked the career of congress under the con- 
federation. Still more fatal examples have since been 
afforded by the French national assembly of 1791, and 
convention of 1793. Pennsylvania and Creorgia had 
each at one time only a single house, but both, instructed 
by experience, adopted a second. It has indeed been 
observed, that no republic in which there was not a 
senate has had any long duration. 

On these grounds, the legislative power was vested in 
two bodies, the house of representatives and the senate. 
The former was essentially popular, elected directly by 
the great body of the nation. The most important 
question was the qualification to be required in the 
electors. Some of the framers would have desired much 
to establish one founded on property ; but the spirit of 
the people probably ran too strongly against it. The 
only modification admitted was, that the electors should 
possess the same requisites as those who nominated to 
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the most numerous branch of the state legislatures. 
This tended to conciliate the latter bodies, and in some 
instances implied a small amount of property ; yet upon 
the whole, the arrangement did not materially depart 
from universal sufira^. An age of twenty-five years, 
a citizenship of seven, and residence at the time in the 
electing state, were also required. The apportionment 
was made according to population, as the most simple 
and popular. Another question respected the number 
of members of which the house should consist. The 
making it too small would tend to produce a contracted 
and exclusive spirit, with liability to influence and 
bribery. On the other hand, a very numerous body is 
liable to tumultuary proceedings, lengthy and tedious 
deliberations. De Retz has even asserted, that every 
assembly above a hundred must be a mob ; but this does 
not seem confirmed by experience. Yet this apprehension 
seems to have strongly influenced the convention, since 
they fixed that the proportion should not exceed one in 
30,000. Hence, the original number was 65, with 
the provision, that every ten years a census should be 
taken, and a corresponding adjustment made. In 1792, 
the number was 106, being one in 33,000 ; and till 1842 
the proportion always diminished, yet through the rapid 
iiKH-ease of population, the absolute number increased. In 
that year, congress, apprehensive seemingly of their body 
hecoming too large, made a reduction even on the actual 
Diembers. 

In 1802, one in 33,000 gaye 141 members. 
1811, ... 85,000 ... 181 ... 
1822, ... 40,000 ... 210 ... 
1832, ... 47,700 ... 240 ... 
1842, ... 70,880 ... 223« ... 

The senate was composed on a basis entirely difierent, 
coDsisting of two members elected by each state legis- 
lature. This very dissimilar frame is considered by 



* Story, Yol. ii. p. 136. American Almanac, 1842, p. 58 ; 1843, 
pp. 96, 96. 
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Tocqneville as an oveisiglit, the evils of wldch h&re 
been prevented only by accident. Story, on the con- 
trary, argfues that this body being designed as a check 
upon the representatives, and their tendency to rash and 
hasty legislation, the very object was to make the com- 
position as unlike as possible, consistent with the com- 
mon popular origin. There has never, in fact, been any 
injurious collision between the two houses. The large 
states complained of being thus placed on an equality 
with the small, and many predicted that the Union 
would be rent by the conflict between these two classes ; 
but the apprehension has proved unfounded. 

The object being to give to this part of the legislatoie 
a superior stability, its duration was fixed at six years. 
To avoid, however, its acquiring a too rigid and inflexible 
character, one-third of the number was to be changed 
every two years. The senator was required to have been 
nine years a citizen, and to have attained the age of 
thirty. 

The Unctions of this house were noade co-ordinate 
with those of the representatives, having the right of 
originating bills, though this is more usually done in the 
lower house. The latter alone can propose those £cft 
raising a revenue, though the senate may suggest amend- 
ments, — a privilege denied to the Briticii house of lords ; 
but this is because the latter in no way depends upon 
the people. The consent of the senate is required to aU 
treaties, and to all official appointments made by the 
executive. 

The arrangements for the impeachment of public offi- 
cers occupied much attention among the &amers. A 
number were of opinion that this function should de- 
volve on the supreme court. It was considered, how- 
ever, that breaches of official duty cannot be reduced to 
strict legal and technical rules : they require broad views 
and much exercise of discretion. The proposed ooune 
might render the judges too political, and left no provi- 
sion for themselves being impeached. Next to them, the 
senate were manifestly the most fixed and dignified body: 
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ihey most nearly resembled the house of lords, whose 
jorisdiotion in this point had been fonnd to work welL 
While the latter, however, can inflict the highest civil 
and personal penalties, the senate is only allowed that 
of removal from office ; the lower house, as with us, re- 
ceiving the sole power of originating impeachments. 
These enactments were made under the expectation that 
such proceedings would be frequent ; yet, in fact, dur- 
ing the lapse of half a century, only four instances have 
occurred. These were, William Blount, in 1799 ; Samuel 
Chase, in 1805; John Pickering, in 1803; James H. 
Peck, in 1831 . Only one was convicted, the other three 
acquitted ; and the sentence in each case is said to have 
commanded general approbation. The check of popular 
opinion has been found so strong, and the means of re- 
moving any obnoxious public officer so ready, as to give 
rare occasion for this extreme remedy.* 

The houses could adjourn by their own authority ; 
but the consent of both was required to do so for more 
than three days. The members received a salary, with 
travelling expenses, and were privileged from arrest 
during the period of their attendance. They could not 
hold any office under the United States, nor be appointed 
to any one that had been created, or its emoluments in- 
creased, during their period of service. 

The executive department was obviously of the high- 
est importance, and the adjustment of its functions re- 
quired peculiar delicacy. Many of the leading framers 
were strongly impressed with the importance of giving 
to it strength and union, the absence of which qualities 
in the confederation was considered one diief cause of its 
inefficiency. A weak executive and a bad one were re- 
garded as synonymous. Yet there was no measure more 
likely to give alarm to the people, among many of whom 
it was even a maxim, that much power in this branch 
was incompatible with republican government. 

The first question was, whether it i^ould be exercised 

• Story, YoLii. p. 248-256. 
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by a single officer, or, as in Rome, by two consuls with 
equal power ; and if, according to the ahnost tmiversal 
opinion, there should be but one chief magistrate, whether 
he was to be placed under the control of a counciL This 
last measure having been common in the state goTem- 
ments, its consequences had been fully apparent. Ca- 
bals, delays, a feeble, slow, and inconi^stent action, had 
been the uniform consequence. After much discussion, 
it was determined to vest the uncontrolled executive 
power in a single individuaL 

The debate then turned on the duration which should 
be assigned to the chief magistrate's functions. Such was 
the disposition to strengthen them, that Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and Jay proposed making it for life or good behavi- 
our. Against this, however, the public mind strongly 
revolted, as rendering him, in fact, an elective king, wiUi 
a probability of the office becoming hereditary. After 
many discussions, a first draft was formed, fixing ihe 
period at seven years, without^the capacity of being re- 
elected ; but it was finally established at four years, vdth- 
out any restriction as to re-appointment. Story, though 
generally disposed to view tiie arrangements fsiTour- 
ably, considers the period too short, and the safety of 
its operation by no means decided; yet it may be 
observed, that the dreaded violence of the excitement 
attending the election would be always increased in 
proportion to the length of the period. Tocqueville 
considers the power of re-election as a capital error, 
the president being thereby tempted to seek prolonga- 
tion of office by a corrupt use of his influence and pa- 
tronage, and by truckling to the capricious inclinations 
of the people. Story, on the other hand, urges with 
apparent reason, that he may be prompted to seek 
the object by laudable means, and is likely to have 
gained useful experience.* It is difficult to foresee 
whether a man will be well qualified for a particular 
office till the trial has been made, and if this be sno- 

• Tocqueville, vol. i. p. 1)99-203. Story, vol. iii. p. 284-295. 
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cessfdl, to supersede him seems a questionable policy. 
The arrangement certainly tends to give additional weight 
to the executive, which M. de Tocqueville admits to be a 
desirable object. The examples, however, of Washington 
and Jefferson, though prompted probably by individual 
motives, seem to have established the precedent, that no 
attempt shall be made to retain office for more than two 
terms of four years ; while, on the other hand, unless par- 
ticular odium has been incurred, orthere has beenachange 
in the political sentiments of the nation, re-election for 
the second term has become almost the regular course. 

The mode of nominating this high functionary, or 
temporary king, was a matter of peculiar difficulty, 
and in elective monarchies it has been usually a 
fruitful occasion of trouble. In the first draft he was 
to be chosen by the legislature, which might seem 
the most dignified and orderly course ; but on farther 
consideration it was judged that the two powers being 
intended as mutual checks, this object would be en- 
tirely frustrated by rendering the one dependent on 
the other. There was experience of this in the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, who, having the appointment of their 
governor, were accustomed to issue to him regular man- 
dates, rendering themselves the real executive and him 
only their servant. A field would also be opened for 
calMil, personal solicitation, and influence. It was there- 
fore determined to lodge the power with the people, caus- 
ing them however to proceed in so circuitous a manner as 
might break the force of the excitement inevitably arising 
on such a canvass. The arrangements were intrusted to 
the legislatures of the states, who in some cases exercise 
the right themselves, though the authority to do this 
has been doubted. More commonly they divide their 
territory into districts, or issue what are termed general 
tickets, when the choice devolves upon the body of the 
people. It is never, however, made directly, but by 
learning a body of electors equal to the number of mem- 
bra which the state sends to congress. These persons, 
who must neither be senators, representatives, nor office^ 
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holders tinder the Union, meet and vote m disiiiict hal- 
lots for two persons to be president and vice-president ; 
but one of them at least must not belong to the state. 
This indirect course of proceeding might, it was expected, 
lead to a more independent and deliberate choice, and 
lessen the evil of popular commotion. The first object^Mr 
Story informs us, has completely fEuled, since every elec- 
tor goes pledged to the meeting ; nor has the second been 
more fortunate, since the vehemence of the party-^irit 
displayed can scarcely be exceeded ; yet it has not 
hitherto produced any disastrous effects; The two names 
are then transmitted under seal to the president of the 
senate, who opens the documents in presence of the two 
houses ; and the person having in his favour a majority 
of the whole electors becomes president. If there be no 
individual having such a majority, then out of the three 
who have obtained the highest numbers, a selection is 
made by the house of representatives, deciding on this 
occasion by states, the representation from each haying 
one vote ; but a majority of them must concur in the 
choice. This privilege actually devolved upon the house 
in 1825, when they named Mr Quincy Adams. Since 
that time, the strenuous contests waged between the two 
great parties have always led to a concentration of in- 
terest upon one rival candidate on each side. 

The person is in like manner chosen vice-president 
who is named for that ofl&ce by a majority of the whole 
electoral votes. If none possess this advantage, the choice 
is made by the senate out of the two having the highest 
numbers. This officer is destined to supply the place of 
his superior, whenever prevented by any cause from ex- 
ercising his functions ; and if that cause be death, the sub- 
stitution continues during his whole term of office. The 
same is the case if the election of the president has de- 
volved upon the representatives, and not been made by 
them before a certabi date. The excitement from elec- 
tions speedily following each other was thus avoided. 
Hence Mr Tyler, through the sudden death of General 
Harrison, will have been president for nearly the whole 
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ibur years. It is a carious result of this arrangement^ 
that these two officers seldom coincide exactly in political 
opinion, and sometimes, as in the case of Adams and Jef- 
ferson in 1797, are directly opposed to each other. The 
inconvenience is the less, however, as the functions of the 
sec<md officer are nearly nominal, except a vacancy occur. 
To affi)rd him some employment, he is made president of 
the senate, — a plan which has been thought inconsistent 
with the rights of that body, though a similar one obtains 
in the house of lords. Mr Story conceives, that the ap- 
pointment by the house itself would have occasioned a 
perilous state-rivalry ; yet this consideration has not ex- 
cluded it from naming all its other officers.* 

The president exercises nearly the same functions as 
the sovereign of Great Britain, with the following excep- 
tions : — Congress only has the power of declaring war or 
concluding peace. He cannot sanction any treaty with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the senate. The 
consent of that body is aiso required to the appointment 
of all civil and diplomatic officers. He can exercise a 
veto upon bills presented to him by congress, provided 
two-thirds of both houses did not concur. This privi- 
lege was granted as a protection to his own power, and 
a guard against precipitate legislation, but imder an ex- 
pectation that it would be very sparingly exercised. 
Such was for a long time the case ; but within the last 
ten or twelve years it has been applied to some of the 
most leading objects of national policy. 

The right of nomination to aU. offices was that most 
strongly objected to, and represented as conferring a 
power almost despotic. It was carried by the federal 
interest, under the modification that the consent of two- 
thirds of the senate should be required. The constitu- 
tion was silent as to that of removal, which came soon 
onder discussion before congress. High authorities 
maintained, that it too ought at least to require the 
sanction of the senate ; but Madison and Laurence 

• Story, vol iii. p. 309-321. 
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argued that it was implied in that of appointment^ and 
would often be inconveniently delayed tUl the meeting 
of that body. An officer so liigh as the president could 
not be supposed to exercise it from personal or unjust 
motives, and, if he did, would be liable to impeachment. 
The measure was carried in congress by a majority of 
twelve, but in the senate only by the casting-vote of the 
vice-president. Mr Story supposes even this narrow con- 
sent chiefly secured by confidence in the character of 
Washington, who, as well as his successor Adams, used 
the right very sparingly, and only in cases of obvious pro- 
priety. Jefferson first introduced its political exercise, 
by removing active opponents of his administration ; yet 
the whole number so displaced, during his term of eight 
years, was only thirty-nine. Madison and Monroe were 
extremely moderate ; Quincy Adams, in four years, 
removed only two. Jackson began the system of mak- 
ing a complete sweep of existing public functionaries, 
and supplying their place with -those attached to his ad- 
ministration ; in less than a year he had made 1473 re- 
movals. He even, in his first message, defends the sys- 
tem, urging that these offices were apt to be considered 
as private property ; that their long tenure led often to 
abuse ; and that those dismissed were in no worse situa- 
tion than the millions who never had any such depend- 
ence. This reasoning seems to be fallacious ; a person 
who has spent a number of years in one employment, 
has lost the habits and connexions fitted to secure suc- 
cess in any other. Eminent men may be dazzled by 
the splendour of the higher offices ; but the subordi- 
nate situations, when temporary, can only attract thoae 
who hang loose upon society, either wanting the requi- 
sites for making their way in a profession, or having 
failed in the attempt ; who seek, as Tocqueville ex- 
presses it, to conduct public business, because they have 
proved incompetent for their own. This class may in- 
clude deserving individuals ; but the general presump- 
tion must be against it. There will be an obvious ten- 
dency to use the short and uncertaiu term in making 
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money by any means ; and this system has accordmgly» 
we believe, been followed by a great extent of corrup- 
tion. The bad example has been adopted by the state 
goyeminents, where it has been still more injurious from 
the shorter tenure of executive ofl&ces.* 

The judiciary was the third grand branch which the 
framers specially studied to render powerful and inde- 
pendent. It was early foreseen, that the laws of the cen- 
tral government would be very imperfectly executed 
if submitted to the decision of thirteen or more detached 
state tribunals. It was requisite that the former should 
have a supreme court of its own, taking cognizance of 
all cases belonging to the federal jurisdiction. These 
were defined to be such as arose under its constitution, 
and laws and treaties made or to be made under its 
authority; — all cases affecting ambassadors and other 
public ministers or consuls ; — cdl those of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ;— controversies in which the 
United States should be a party ; — those arising between 
two or more states ; — ^between a state and citizens of an- 
other ; — ^between citizens of different states ; — between 
those of the same one claiming lands under grants of 
different states ; — between a state or its citizens, and 
the citizens or subjects of foreign powers. Diplomatic 
questions, and those in which a state was a party, came 
before it as objects of original jurisdiction ; all others 
could come only by appeal from the provincial courts. 
These last cases, according to Kent, are by far the most 
numerous. It has also the privilege of determining what 
subjects come under its own jurisdiction ; so that the 
judges could absorb the whole legal power in the Union ; 
yet they have not been accused of a disposition so to 
extend their prerogative. They cannot, it may be ob- 
served, issue any orders or instructions to the state 
courts, but must wait till an appellate case comes before 
them. 



* Story, vol. ii. p. 343-350 ; vol. iii. p. 394-398. Presidents* 
Messages, p. 360. 
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It hence appears that this tribunal must enjoy a juris- 
diction superior perhaps to that of any other in the world. 
Even sovereign powers are summoned before it. This, 
as Tocqueville observes, is very strikingly exhibited, 
when the clerk of court is heard reading : " The State of 
New York versus the State of Ohio ;" that is, three 
millions against two millions of men. It possess^ the 
still higher right to set aside even the laws passed by the 
united legislature, if decided to be inconsistent with the 
written constitution. Such a power sounds to us as ano- 
malous ; yet Story observes, that the above named deed 
having been declared to be the supreme law of the land, 
its infraction comes naturally before a legal tribunal. 
It is quite different in Britain, where there is no law 
but the acts of the legislature, against which the courts 
cannot possibly decide. The United States tribunal, it 
is observable, cannot oppose the passing of any law, nor 
obstruct the executive in its execution. The proposal 
was once made to give to it a joint veto along with the 
president ; but this was considered likely to make it 
too political, and also to connect it too closely with 
him. A party, then, who considers the law as un- 
constitutional, must disobey it, and sustain a prose- 
cution before the supreme judges. If they decide in his 
favour, the act stands as repealed ; and Story even con- 
ceives this decision irrevocable by any future judges, as 
precedent fixes the statute law of England. This lofty 
jurisdiction has been occasionally disputed by one or 
two states, and is still, we believe, not allowed by South 
Carolina. On the whole, however, during a period of 
fifty years, it has been generally recognised throughout 
the Union.* 

The supreme judges are nominated by the president, 
with consent of the senate. They hold office during 
life or good behaviour, receiving a fixed salary, which 
cannot be diminished, but also cannot be increased, 

. • Kent, vol. i. pp. 314, 315. Story, vol. i. p. 360-368. Tocque- 
ville, vol. i. pp. Ul, 224. 
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during their incumbency. Under this last head, it has 
been complained that their tenure may continue so 
long as to cause a change in the expense of living, 
rendering the restriction a hardship. Tocqueville re- 
marks, that although their forms and procedure be 
judicial, their prerogative is really political, regulat- 
ing the relations of the government with the citizens, 
and of the nation with foreign powers. Hence, he 
infers, that "the peace, the prosperity, and the very 
existence of the Union are vested in the handsof the seven 
judges ;" and he dreads the most serious consequences 
should they ever become corrupt or profligate. They 
are, however, liable to impeachment ; and it is perhaps 
of more consequence, that from the conspicuous place 
which they occupy, the president and senate could 
scarcely concur in appointing any but men of the 
highest character. They themselves must have the 
strongest motives to maintain and elevate, and very few 
to sacrifice, this reputation. The &ct is, that it appears 
to have been continually rising. Chancellor Kent, 
though belonging himself to the New York judiciary, 
considers them in this respect, as well as in the extent of 
jurisdiction, superior to all the state tribunals. It is 
remarkable that the decisions between 1790 and 1801 
were so few as to be included in a part of the third 
volume of Dallas' Reports ; but from 1801 to 1815, 
they comprised by themselves nine volumes ; and are 
sfdd to form now a solid and magnificent collection, des- 
tined to throw-into the shade all others in the Union.* 

Having thus endeavoured to delineate the scheme or 
design of the United States constitution, we shall now 
attempt to trace its actual result and working during 
its duration of fifty years. This subject has been viewed 
with intense interest, not only by American statesmen, 
but by the world in general. It has been the first trial 
of a republican constitution on an extensive scale ; and 
in respect to it the opinion of observers has greatly varied, 

• Kent, vol. i. p. 442. Tocqueville, vol. i. p. 224-226. 
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being much biassed by preconceived political opinions. 
The estimate now to be made will be studiously founded 
upon undoubted facts or the observations of Americans 
themselves. An attempt will also be made, without be- 
coming involved in the politics of the day, to estimi^ 
the light which may hence be thrown up<m important 
questions that may arise in British legislaticm. 

It seems undeniable that the constitution has, in a ge- 
neral sense, succeeded ; it has even be^i boasted by suc- 
cessive presidents that this success has been brilliant.* It 
has maintained, with very few exceptions, internal peace, 
with security of person and property, among a numerous 
and rapidly increasing people. It has been accompanied 
even by a more rapidgrowth in papulation and wealtii than 
was ever observed in any other nation. No other, indeed, 
possessed such immense natural advantages ; yet we in- 
cline to believe, that the stir and movement of a popular 
government were instrumental in exciting that^ spirit of 
enterprise which has been exerted in opening up the re- 
sources of a vast unoccupied region. The stationary 
and stagnant state in which, with equal means and re- 
sources, the French Canadians have remained, indicates 
an active agency, in this respect, of political influences. 
The same cause probably produces, in a more tempered 
degree, the commercial activity of Britain ; and the Ame- 
ricans fdso share and carry to excess the spirit of rash and 
hasty speculation. The disastrous effects of this have 
been sufficiently known to the world ; yet we have been 
assured by an intelligent American, that while the com- 
mercial world has seemed involved in a general convul- 
sion, the agricultural and other substantial interests con- 
tinued in a deep imder-current to advance without in- 
terruption. 

The most prominent feature, of which it is peculiariy 
important to estimate the effects, is the almost purely 
democratic basis on which the government rests. Be- 

* Presidents* Messages, Adams, p. 68. Jefferson, p. 93. 
Monroe, pp. 209, 283. Quincy Adams, p. 295. Jackson, p. 
655. Van Bnren, p. 603. 
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presentatiyes to congress being, as already observed, 
elected by the same body as the state assemUies, thid 
result is very nearly universal suffirage. The exclusion 
of the slaves in the southern states forms a severe ex- 
ception ; but the others are unimportant. In a com- 
parison, however, with the British system, it is observ- 
able that the remuneration of the labourer in America 
is considerably larger, and his situation thence mc^e 
comfortable, while there are much fewer needy and 
nearly destitute individuab. A very laige proportion 
also derive their support from property, especially in 
land divided into smdl lots, tilled by the hands of the 
owner, and of which the value is likely to increase. Pro- 
perty is a highly conservative element ; and a man thus 
situated is not very likely to engage in measures tending 
to its subversion. It seems also admitted, that the lower 
ranks are superior in intelligence to the same grade in 
Europe. This indeed has been exaggerated, especially as 
relates to acquired knowledge. It consists rather in that 
energy and sagacity which arise in an unformed society 
from each individual having to push his way through un- 
tried situations, and overcome by contrivance unexpected 
obstacles. This kind of talent has been noticed by Smith 
as generally possessed among rude nations, and liable to 
be impaired in a civilized state, when each labourer has 
a single mechanical task allotted to him. The loss can 
only be remedied by studious culture, of which, as we 
shall see,andDr Channing admits, onlyasmall portion has 
been yet diffused through the American labouring class. 
Yet such culture seems requisite for enabling them to 
estimate the extensive and complex bearings of political 
measures, which have a result often very different from 
what on a superficial view might be expected. This task 
cannot be compassed by mere homely natural shrewd- 
ness, seeing, however distinctly, only what is straight 
before it. " The people," says Dr Channing, " ought to 
Study in earnest the interest of the country, the principles 
of our institutions, the tendencies of public measures. 
But the unhappiness is, tkey do not itudyJ* 
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The influence of this defect is sufficiently evident 
ih the legislative measures, many of which are marked 
by a somewhat peculiar absence of wisdom. The em- 
bargo of 1808, stopping at once and for an indefinite 
period the whole commerce of a great nation, is per- 
haps the most absurd measure ever adopted by any 
government. Next we may class the non-intercourse 
bill, and in a lower grade the exorbitant tariff, and 
afterwards the attempt, in the circumstances of the 
nation, to introduce an exclusively gold currency. All 
these measures, except the tariff, were adopted by 
democratic rulers, and under democratic influence. We 
must own that the people manifest by no means an 
obstinate adherence to their errors ; but as soon as they 
begin severely to smart under them, revert even witii 
eagerness to the opposite course. The misfortune how- 
ever is, that they no sooner emerge out of one false step 
than they plunge into another, and are thus constantly 
suffering under some blunder. Mr Combe indeed exults 
in the thought of the instruction they are affording to 
mankind, by exhausting and displaying every political 
error which can possibly be committed ; yet it is surely 
at a heavy cost to themselves that they are bestowing 
these lessons upon the world. 

Another defect, which all observers recognise in the 
American government, is its instability. All the cir- 
cumstances tending to produce this quality are here, 
according to Tocqueville, in full operation. " America 
is at the present day the country in the world where 
laws endure the shortest time. — Not that the American 
democracy is naturally less stable than any other, but 
that it is allowed to follow its capricious propensities in 
the formation of the laws." When Captain Hall waa 
at Washington, there were, of 213 representatives, only 
eight who had served above ten years ; and of 48 sena- 
tors, only five. Story mentions that of the former body 
nearly half are changed every two years. ** What,'* 
says he, in certainly very plain language, " are our 
voluminous and ever-changing codes, but monuments of 
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deficient wisdom, hasty resolves, and still more hasty 
repeals \ What are they but admonitions to the people 
of the dangers of rash and premature legislation, — of 
Ignorance that knows not its own mistakes, or of oyer- 
weening confidence which heeds not its own follies!" 
We must, however, frankly state that, till the deci- 
sions of the majority become a little wiser, we cannot 
wish to see them assume a greater fixity. It would 
doubtless be desirable, as that eminent jurist observes, 
to see ** an enlightened permanency of policy ;" but while 
this qualifying epithet is wanting, and errors continue 
to be committed on so vast a scale, their consolidation 
would certainly be a still greater evil, and the facility 
with which they are renounced must be viewed as a 
mitigating circumstance.* 

Another evil incident to democracy is the blind eager- 
ness of party contests, and the extreme violence at least 
of language with which they are waged. This indeed 
is abundantly conspicuous among ourselves ; and Mr 
Buckingham, while noticing its displays in America as 
even ludicrous, considers them particularly so from their 
striking resemblance to what he had witnessed at home. 
Yet Mr Pinkney, after a long residence in Europe, 
complains of a brutality in the American contests which 
he had never there observed. Mr Jefferson, a democratic 
leader, after being raised to the presidency, expresses 
very strong feelings at what had occurred during the 
canvass which led to it. Dr Channing writes : " I am 
sorry to say it, but the truth should be spoken, that at 
the present moment political action in this country does 
little to lift any who are concerned in it. It stands in 
opposition to a high morality. — A great amount of time, 
which, if well used, would form an enlightened popula- 
tion, is now wasted on newspapers and conversations 
which inflame the passions, which unscrupulously dis- 
tort the truth, which denounce moral independence as 
treachery to one's party, which agitate the country for 

• Hall's Travels, vol. ii. p. 293-298. Story, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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no higher end than a triumph over opponents ; and thus 
multitudes are degraded into men- worshippers and mai- 
haters— into the dupes of the amhitious and the slaves 
of a faction. — All classes partake of the madness, and all 
are dehased hy it. — The disease has spread every where." 
— " What the people require,** says Dewey, "is not rash 
haste, boastful confidence, furious anger, and mad strife, 
but sobriety, calmness, and modesty." One decided 
superiority in British Action is, that it almost inyariably 
respects private character, which, in transatlantic strag- 
gles, is habitually and ftiriously assailed. Mr Grand 
indeed defends this system as conducive to morality, 
since, whatever branch of it a man may have violat^ 
if he ever becomes candidate for a public station, he will 
assuredly have the offence sounded in his ears, and pro- 
claimed to the world. Important, however, as the object 
is, this is really so very rough a mode of efiecting it, 
that it cannot command approbation. 

Another of the evils of democracy consists in the 
ti*eacherous adulation with which the people are ad- 
dreissed by demagogues who court their favour. Dr 
Dewey, though professing democracy, says : " I am 
amazed that thinking men, conversant with these ques- 
tions, should address such gross flattery and monstrous 
absurdity to the people, saying, that they will pat all 
these questions right by the ballot-box. — The people are 
not always right ; they are often wrong."* 

One great evil of their being nursed in such lofty 
conceptions of themselves is, that they feel no call to 
acquire that political knowledge which might enable 
them to judge soundly of public measures. While their 
best friends are deploring their deficiency in this respect, 
they themselves labour under no such uneasy feelings, 
but consider that they are already fully competent to tiie 
exercise of the highest legislative functions. 

While, however, we see thus the wide action of those 

* Sjmrks* American Biography, vol. vi. p. 15. Messages, p. 
92. Chaiming on Labouring Classes, p. 14. Dewey in Nortii 
American Review, No. xlvii. p. 477. 
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evils to which democracy is liable, it most be owned 
that they have nerer risen to a height, nor assumed an 
aspect, l}ireatening the subversion of society, or render- 
ii^ government unfit for fulfilling its functions. The 
reverence for law, which the people brought out with 
them from Britain, has been always maintained, and 
the appeals to force, which form the regular course of 
things in the republics of Spanish origin, have been few 
and easily suppressed. Life, person, and property, 
have in the main been preserved secure. 'Die great 
landed interest, though essentially democratic, has never 
been inclined to revolution ; but, when hurried by its 
passions on the road thither, has suddenly receded. 
Much has been said of the tyranny of the majority, 
but, we think, with exaggeration. That party, in 
a free state, must always conduct the government, 
and hold all the political appointments. The minority 
are doubtless thus left in a painful situation,— excluded 
from all office and influence, and seeing the nation 
ruled under a system which they regard with the 
deepest antipathy. This, however, is inevitable; ifor 
can they complain of oppression, unless their persons 
or property be invaded, or they be debarred from the 
free expression of opinion. The first can scarcely be 
allied, though M. de Tocqueville refers to the occa- 
sional outbreaks of mobs, and the enormities of lynch 
law ; but these casual bursts cannot afibrd groimds for 
such a systematic charge, and will perhaps be proved 
to arise chiefly from an imperfect police. Still less 
complaint can be made of any abridgment in the liberty 
of speech and writing. During the utmost height of 
Jackson's domination, he was assailed with a peculiar, 
extreme, and indeed culpable violence. The statement 
of M. de Tocqueville, — that the decision of the majority, 
when declared, overpowers all opinion opposed to it, — 
is contradicted by the manifest fact that there have 
been always two parties maintaining and proclaiming, 
with the utmost violence, sentiments directly opposite. 
Another circumstance which we conceive to have 
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probably been &yourable to the working of the federal 
system, is the degree of power lodged in its executiye 
head. Here, too, we feel obliged to difiFer from the sam« 
able writer, by whom it is considered as weak and de- 
clining. He has drawn a paraUel between it and the 
French executive, considering the latter as beyond 
measure superior. We shall attempt a similar one with 
that of the British, and think it doubful if the American 
will not appear the stronger of the two. It must b« 
premised, that the only fair comparison can be between 
the president and the prime minister, who is virtually 
chosen by the house of commons, or at least must 
accord with the sentiments of its majority. The energy 
and ability of the present King of the French may, in 
some degree, resist this necessity, but the monarchy, 
we conceive, must ultimately yield to it. The irre- 
sponsibility of the French monarch, and indeed of the 
English, which is mentioned as increasing his power, is 
the very circumstance which really transfers it to his 
minister. It is by no means denied, that the hereditary 
dignity and splendour of the monarchy is beneficial in 
giving steadiness to the constitution, and overawing 
attempts to subvert it. The comparison, however, is 
to be made between the real exercise of influence and 
prerogative, not merely formal or nominal, but as living 
and in actual operation, — ^a distinction to which, we 
suspect, the French author has not duly attended. 

First, then, in Britain and in France the minister 
has no tenure of office, but must be removed whenever 
a representative majority decides against him ; and so 
soon as there arise symptoms of this event approaching, 
all the worshippers of power look to the opposite 
quarter. But the American president has a fixed 
period of four years, during which he must remain, in 
defiance of the most violent opposition firom both 
houses of congress. M. de Tocqueville, indeed, endea- 
vours to argue, that this is merely owing to his extrem* 
weakness, rendering it indifferent to these bodies whether 
he accords with them or not. We cannot believe, 
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however, that they would not prefer one who did so, 
were it only to secure them against their hills heing ne- 
gatived ; and the intense excitement which the election 
to this office always kindles throughout the Union, 
harmonizes very ill with the idea of its heing regarded 
as a matter of indifference. The real hearing of the 
arrangement appears to us to he this, that the people of 
England and France have no means of influencing the 
formation of the executive, unless through the commons 
or the chamhers. If, then, the minister could hold this 
place in defiance of these bodies, he would hold it in 
opposition to the people. But the American president, 
having derived his office direct from the nation, possesses 
a place equal and co-ordinate with that of congress, who 
cannot therefore attempt to eject him, without attacking 
the common source of their power. This stable position 
must give to the presidential office a consistency which 
does not belong to the constitutional mimstries of 
Europe. 

The nomination to offices, the chief source of influenct 
in a mixed government, is held by the president, subject 
indeed to a negative by the senate ; but this is, and 
indeed can be, exercised only in a few leading cases. 
The number is not so great as in European govern- 
ments ; yet in the postmaster's department, for in- 
stance, it is so vast, that Mr Story considers his influenct 
as dangerous, forgetting seemingly that he is appointed 
and removable by the chief magistrate, to whom there- 
fore the whole really belongs. A British minister has 
the same power of appoin^ent and removal ; but in 
this last respect usage has completely established, that 
it shall be applied only to a few of the most active poli- 
tical officers, while all subordinate classes are changed 
only in consequence of proved misconduct. But in 
America, Jackson established the precedent of making 
a complete sweep of all those employed under him, 
with a view to augment his political influence ; and the 
people, having afterwards re-elected him, virtually 
sanctioned this proceeding. 
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The British executive has an absolute negatiye, the 
American only a qualified one. But the first preroga- 
tive is purely nominal, having been dormant for above 
a hundred years; and he would be a bold minister 
indeed who should advise its revival. Nay, this seems 
impossible, since the placing himself thus in opposition 
to the commons would infer his immediate removal. 
But in America the prerogative is in active operation, 
and has been enforced against several of the most leading 
decisions of congress. It is not admitted, indeed, against 
any bill which is supported by two-thirds of both 
houses ; but in periods of political agitation, like that 
recently elapsed, there are very few prominent measures 
which can command such majorities. We even find 
Jackson and Van Buren, in their opening addresses to 
congress, annoimcing that if that body pass certain 
bills, a veto will be inevitably attached to them.* Let 
us only imagine the flame which would be kindled by 
such an announcement in a speech from the British 
throne ; yet in America It was, in both cases, quietly 
acquiesced in. Thus the president has a real and effec- 
tive share in legislation, while that of the British exe- 
cutive is purely nomlnaL 

The power reserved to congress of making war and 
concluding peace, and the limitation in regard to treaties, 
are important points of inferiority in the American 
chief magistrate. Relating, however, wholly to foreign 
transactions, they do not materially affect his internal 
authority, his means of repressing violence, and main- 
taining the authority of the laws. When war is de- 
clared, he has the command of all the forces, and tiie 
appointment of all naval and military officers. 

There is another element which we conceive has a great 
influence in giving steadiness to the political machine. 
The best authorities^ clearly indicate fiie existence of a 
powerfiil and rising aristocracy. Here we are sorry to 
find ourselves again in collision with the high authority 

* Messages, pp. 532, 605. 
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of M. de Tocqueville, who, though admitUng a difference 
of opmion on the subject, niaintains that this principle 
is almost extinct^ and its remains fast disappearing. 
Captain Hall also conceives that Canute's attempt to 
arrest the ocean was as rational as would be one to stem 
the advancing tide of democracy. The former writer, 
indeed, appears to hold that aristocracy can never arise 
in any nation unless when designedly framed at its first 
origin. We apprehend, on the contrary, that this 
element is in a continual state of formation in every 
society. Man, proud man, seeks ever the means of 
rising above his fellows ; wiiile there is a disposition 
among the multitude to look up to those who possess 
eminent external distinctions. Rome and Venice, when 
Uiey were mere collections of fugitives, could con- 
tain nothing of those powerful aristocracies which 
afterwards arose in their bosom. We agree, however, 
Mdth these writers, that the distinctions of landed and 
feudal dignity have been broken down, and cannot rise 
at least for ages. They can never exist in a country 
where land does not yield rent ; where the great body 
of its proprietors hold only small portions, tilled by 
their own hands. These must form a respectable and 
conservative, but almost a pure democracy. In their 
room, however, has risen the monied and mercantile 
aristocracy. In Europe, this interest, feeling itself over- 
shadowed by the landed and titled orders, views them 
with jealousy, and ranges itself usually on the popular 
side. The case is reversed in America, where, amid the 
humble mediocrity which pervades the owners of the 
soil, the great merchants form the only wealthy and 
influential class. We need only open the page of 
history to see the tendency of flourishing commercial 
states to range themselves in this form. Venice, Genoa, 
Carthage, and Tyre (" whose merchants were princes, , 
and her traffickers the honourable ones of the earth") 
afibrd striking examples ; while in all the German free 
cities the patrician order was powerful and influential. 
Miss Martineau and Mr Buckingham have distinctly 
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traced the existence of this political interest, with tiie 
sources of its influence ; and Mr Grund has edited the 
work of a Grerman nobleman expressly devoted to the 
subject. It is confirmed by the indignant denunciatioDs 
of the democratic presidents Jackson and Van Buren, 
who yet, after a supposed triumph, were obliged to give 
way before it. Through the necessary mediocrity of 
fortune among the landed proprietors, the great mer- 
chants nearly monopolize that lustre which is derived 
from the possession and display of wealth, to which, 
amid theoretical professions of equality, the Americans 
are at least as sensible as any other nation. We find, 
indeed, the doctrine held forth by such able writers as Dr 
Channing and Miss Sedgwick, that wealth ought to con- 
fer no distinction, and that the poorest citizen, if intelli- 
gent and well conducted, ought to visit and associate with 
the richest on a footing of perfect equality. We do not 
mean to doubt that in the progress of social culture 
personal qualities will rise in value as compared to ex- 
ternal ; and, in some of the most highly refined European 
circles, this does take place in a certain degree. But 
ages we imagine must elapse before it can be realized 
to the extent here advocated. It seems particularly 
chimerical to expect the first place to be America^ where 
a numerous class, on external grounds, are visited 
with a proscription only second to that of the Hindoo 
pariah. It is admitted that in no country on earth is 
wealth so eagerly pursued ; and can it be supposed that 
no value will be set upon it when acquired? Indeed 
these writers, while urging their theory, allow that 
it is in no degree realized, and that the tide is even 
running in a contrary direction. "What an insult to 
humanity," says Dr Channing, " is the present deference 
to dress and upholstery, as if silkworms and looms, and 
scissors and needles, could produce something nobler 
than man ! " He endeavours to persuade the labour- 
ing class to commence among themselves such a re- 
form, since it is so desperate among the more opulent ; 
yet he elsewhere complains that the labourer, if sue- 
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cessful, is anxious to ape the rich man. He laments 
the disposition to regard what is called the upper class 
with envy and admiration, and that, " when one of their 
numher prospers, he is apt to forget his old acquaintance, 
and to work his way if possible into a more fashionable 
caste." 

• Apart from the influence derived from actual wealth, 
the mere circumstance of success in business, and the 
ability which it is supposed to imply, carry great weight 
in an industrial community. Besides those who have 
made fortunes in trade, the more numerous class who 
aspire to that advantage naturally imbibe the same spirit. 
This career being viewed as the most brilliant, the rural 
youth, who can obtain enough either of money or credit, 
hastens to town, and eagerly enters upon mercantile 
pursuits. To this class are aggregated others, which in 
Europe are at least divided. There the lawyers, from 
their acquirements and popular qualities, have taken a 
great lead in recent revolutionary movements ; and a 
large proportion embrace the popular side. But in Ame- 
rica, even M. de Tocqueville admits that the whole of this 
interest is conservative, and forms a powerful check on 
the movement ; and Miss Martineau makes a similar re- 
port as to the clergy. In Britain, the numerous dissenting 
bodies, supported by their congregations, view with 
jealousy the establishment from which they are exclud- 
ed ; but where all are on an equal footing, the ministers 
look to their opulent hearers as those from whom they 
derive their support, who bestow religious and other cha- 
rities, whose society is the most agreeable, perhaps their 
conduct the most regular. Mr Buckingham considers 
professional men generally as attached to this interest. 
They derive from it most of their emolument, and they 
see within it that refinement and gentOity at which they 
usually aim. From these causes, while in England a 
lai^ proportion of the opulent classes espouse the popular 
side, in America they are almost wholly aristocratic ; and 
though constituting a small minority as to the exercise 
of the suflrage, they yet possess powerful means of 
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acting upon the body of the electors. The banking 
interest, which is pre-eminently aristocratic, must, ^^liere 
business is carried on so widely upon credit, posBefls a 
commanding influence. This class have also extensiTe 
means of swaying public opinion ; and the great land- 
ed democracy, being well intentioned, though not v&rj 
enlightened, are open to persuasion. The newspaper 
press, being dependent for profit mostly upon adver- 
tisements, is much under Uie direction of the mer- 
cantile interest. Mr Grund's authority asserts, that 
even the editors, who begin as democratic, come gradu- 
ally round to the more profitable side. The aristocratic 
leaders are likely to be more steady and intelligent 
persons ; it is indeed on all hands admitted that they 
are so, and that under the late democratic sway the 
most able statesmen were excluded from the administra- 
tion. They occupy a central position in the great cities, 
and can unite more effectively into those associations 
which powerfully influence the American mind. The 
people, shrewd and well meaning, cannot but soon 
perceive the inferior manner in which their afiairs are 
transacted ; and the enormous errors into which theii 
favourite leaders fidl, though at first probably accordant 
with their feelings and prejudices, are soon so severely 
felt as to cause a revulsion of sentiment. Lastly, in 
answer to those who have insisted that this party is 
laid in the dust, we would adduce the simple fact, that 
it was very recently triumphant in the supreme govern- 
ment, and has been shaken only by the accidental death 
of General Harrison. 

As to the question of its influence upon the wel&re 
of America, we would admit that an aristocratic body, 
when pure and unchecked, is liable to become oppres- 
sive. But the case is different, when they exist only as 
an element, in combination with the vast mass of the 
people. They have no prospect of effecting any change in 
the franchise, so as to deprive the latter of the direct 
power. They can rule them only by opinion; aud 
must " by submitting, sway," They deny even their 
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own existence and influence ; paying homage to the 
people as their masters, and representing them as the 
sole depositaries of power. This language, we imagine, 
has partly misled Tocqueville, Hall, and others, who 
communicated chiefly with this class. They hare even 
renounced the term federal, and all those assumed by the 
original aristocracy, and, taking advantage of the domin- 
eering spirit displayed by Jackson, assumed the popular 
name of Whig, branding their adversaries as Tories. 
They seek to satisfy the people that they will administer 
their aflPairs better than their own flatterers and favour- 
ites. The only point, in fact, where they have a sup- 
posed interest opposite to that of the public, is commer- 
cial monopoly, to which they still continue strongly 
attached. Yet, seeing that by formerly carrying this 
line of policy to an extreme, they violently convulsed 
the country, and threw themselves out of power, it 
seems probable that they will proceed with caution in 
such a course. 

A third class, which has now arrived at some consid- 
erable importance, is that of the labouring population in 
the great cities. These obtain for their toil a much 
more Uberal remuneration than the same body in Europe ; 
they are boasted of as a superior order, and nowhere 
deserving the name of populace. They want, however, 
the conservative influence of property, and may feel its 
absence the more severely in a country where its posses- 
aon is so widely diffused. Mr Hamilton assures us 
that there are associations under the title of workies^ 
who contemplate the most daring revolutionary schemes, 
-—division of property, an agrarian law, and universal 
equality. Dr Channing admits that not a few cherish 
this belief and dread. He repels the charge, indeed, 
but chiefly from the want of any legitimate motive for 
such designs ; and as he is addressing the accused class, 
he may be supposed anxious to banish such ideas from 
their minds. This body, too, will doubtless be reinforced 
by a certain number of the higher classes, whom despe- 
rate fortune or reckless habits inspire with hopes from a 

TOL. II. Q 
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Babversion of the existing o?der. Mea oi genius sAaOy 
■ who ill brook any superiority that is not personal, an 
obserred most commonly attaching themselves to ex- 
treme democratic opinions. There is thus aggregated a 
considerable and influential body, whose yiews tend to 
a violent and dangerous directi^ ; yet, checked as ii 
now is by the mercantile aristocracy cm one side, and by 
the vast mass of the landed democracy on the other, it 
does not appear likely to gain any alarming ascendency 
m the councils of the Union. 

Having thus surveyed the actual ^te of this remark- 
able constitution, the interesting question arises, What is 
likely to be its duration ! The few observations now to 
be made are given with extreme diffidence, because, how- 
ever cheap and common political predicti(m is found, 
nothing we believe is more difficult and precarious. In 
free and popular governments especially, the tides ei 
public feeling are so various that the wisest can scarcely 
foresee their future direction. The usual and ready con- 
clusion is, that whatever principle at any time seems 
predominant and advancing, will continue to make pro- 
gress till it becomes completely supreme. Yet we be- 
lieve the opposite judgment would be safer — ^iiiat, after a 
certain interval, this movem^it will ebb, and the tide be- 
gin to run towards the very opposite quarter. Apartylong 
in possession of power usually commit erTors,beoome cai^ 
less or arbitrary ; the public tire of them, and look wkli 
hope and interest to new rulers. Who, at the time of the 
British Reform Bill, could have imagined that in nine 
years the party opposed to it would again be jdaced at 
the helm of affidrs ! Tocqueville, EEall, and Hamilton 
-visited America when the democratic party under Jack- 
son was in the height of advancing power and influence ; 
hence they inferred that this tendency would go on till it 
had swept away every other. These writers little fore- 
saw that in a few years the scene would be reversed, ani 
the aristocratic party appear in the ascendant. 

M. de Tocqueville has treated at length and with great 
ability the question as to the probable duratien of thfl 
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Ameticmi Union ; and without pronouncing yery decided- 
IjT) he evidently leans to the opinion that this vast and 
eompleiE mass must erelong part into fragments* We 
^m^l state briefiy the grounds on which we have been led 
to » BMxre favonrable anticipation. It is on the general 
tone and feeling prevailing among the people that the 
question nanst mainly depend. That writer asserts: 
*^ The Union is a vast body which presents no definite 
object to patriotic feelings — Patriotism is still directed 
to the state, and is not excited by the Uniim." Now it 
appeiffs to us, both from conversations and popular writ- 
ingSy thai the feelings of patriotism and national pridoy 
which are felt in a somewhat inordinate degree^ are called 
forth mnoh more by connexion with the Union than with 
any parttcukir st^e. The people delight to view them- 
seivea much less as New Englanders, as Virginians^ as 
Carolinians^ than as citizens of the United States^ or^ a» 
ihey prefer to call themselves^ Americans. It is to this 
name, according to Mrs WiUard, that all their feelings of 
patriotism are attached. Let ns conidder how deeply in 
comparison the literature of Scotland has be^i imbued 
with local feelings, yet still without any desire or im- 
pulse in the people of thai country to separate from the 
empire. We may add, that the patriotic sentiment is 
greatly nourished by the extent of country embraced by 
the Union, and the vast scale of its progress ; considera- 
tions which would losa all weight, were it split into fnag- 
menta. These sentiments are testified and expressed with 
peculiar force by Mr Webster, a high authority. " Do 
we not," says he, " find ourselves on an eminence \ Do 
we not challenge the respect of the whole world ? What 
has placed us thus high ? What has given us this great 
pride! What is it but the unrestrained operation of 
that stmoe federal constitution which it has been proposed 
novr to hamper, and manacle, and nullify ! Who is there 
HmJtf if he should find himself on any spot of the earth 
where human beings exist, and where the existence of 
other natkms is known, would not be proud to say, " I 
tSBL an Ameriean. I am a countiyman of Washington. 
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I am a citizen of that republic, which, though it has 
suddenly sprung up, yet there are none on the globe who 
have ears to hear and have not heard of it, who know 
any thing and yet do not know of its existence and 
glory. And, gentlemen, let me now reverse the picture; 
let me ask who is there among us that if he were to be 
found to-morrow in one of the civilized countries of 
Europe, and were there to learn that this goodly form of 
government had been overthrown, that the United States 
were no longer united, that a death-blow had been struck 
upon the bond of union, that they themselves had de- 
stroyed their chief good and their chief honour, — ^who is 
there whose heart would not sink within him ! Who is 
there who would not cover his face for very shame !" 

To these motives of feeling may be added the strong 
interests by which the members of the Union are bound 
together, and the obvious evils ensuing from separa- 
tion. Those great lines of communication which per- 
vade the territory, and form one main source of its pros- 
perity, would be broken into parts, their utility, in a 
great measure, destroyed, and the freedom of internal 
trade at least be very much impaired. Amid the pug- 
nacious spirit which still reigns, wars would doubtless 
arise, to be waged with that peculiar bitterness which 
distinguishes civil contests. These perils are most 
powerfully set forth by Jackson, whose authority 
stands the higher, as he had espoused with a zeal 
beyond any of his predecessors the party favourable to 
state interests. Yet we find him saying : — ^* We have 
hitherto relied on it (the federal constitution) as the 
perpetual bond of our union. We have received it as 
the work of the assembled wisdom of the nation. We 
have trusted to it as the sheet-anchor of our safety in 
the stormy times of conflict with a foreign or domestic 
foe. We have looked to it with sacred awe, as the 
palladium of our liberties, and with all the solenmities 
of religion have pledged to each other our lives and 
fortunes here, and our hopes of happiness hereafter, in 
its defence and support." Elsewhere he declares,— 
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** Compared to disunion, all other evils are light, be- 
oause that brings with it an accumulation of all ;*' and, 
again, he predicts, — " The first line of separation would 
not last for a single generation ; new fragments would 
l^e torn ofiP ; new leaders would spring up ; and this 
great and glorious republic would soon be broken into 
a multitude of petty states, without commerce, without 
credit, — jealous of one another, — armed for mutual 
aggressions, — ^loaded with taxes to pay armies and 
leaders, — seeking aid against each other from foreign 
powers, — insulted and trampled upon by the nations 
of Europe, — ^until, harassed with conflicts, and humbled 
and debased in spirit, they would be ready to submit to 
the absolute dominion of any military adventurer, and 
surrender their liberty for the sake of repose."* 

We must, moreover, declare ourselves unable to dis- 
cover any symptoms of diminished weight and import- 
ance in the central government. The late presidential 
nominations, for exaniple, have called forth an excite- 
ment and interest more than usually intense ; much 
greater than any belonging to the states. The same, 
in a somewhat inferior degree, is the case with the 
elections to congress. We had formerly occasion to 
observe, that, in the decline of the first confederation, 
all statesmen of the highest rank sought preferably a 
seat in the local legislatures. But the case has been 
entirely reversed, it being now their primary object to 
attain one in the central assemblies, where they find a 
higher and wider sphere of activity, which they will 
naturally desire to perpetuate and strengthen. De 
Tocqueville, indeed, observes, that the secondary class 
of statesmen are more numerous, and may have opposite 
views; yet we do not imagine that they are equally 
influential ; besides, they have a sphere of their own 
in the state-governments, into which if they were to 
attract again the superior class, they themselves would 

* Webster's Speeches, vol. ii. p. 270. Presidents' Messages, 
pp. 448, 457, 590. 
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be thrust down to a lower place. There can. At aB 
events, be no doubt as to the present &ct, that coogiesB 
Is looked up to as the highest and most de«rable statioa. 
The supreme judiciary, idsoyhas been already observed, 
on Kent's authority, to possesses a continually Increasing 
weight and importance. 

M. de Tocqueville, however, conceives that nothing 
hitherto observed can afford any guarantee of the future 
hi a community so rt^idly growiug and ohanging; 
one which, in a century, will comprise forty nati<m3 
and a hundred millions of peopleu This certainly is a 
grave consideration ; yet, we rnsiy remark, that this 
gover&lQient has been found applicable to a much laiger 
totepitof territory and number of people than waa ever 
previously supposed possible* One government in China 
keeps t(^ther a much greater population, and in Russia 
rules a much more extensive region. Our own sovereign 
holds sway over the remotest extremities of the globe. 
The influence of distance is now much obviated by tbs 
augmented facilities of communication. The process of 
expausion has already taken place to a great extent^ 
the states having increased from thirteen to twenty^six, 
and the people from three to seventeen millions^ witii- 
out producing, in any d^free, the dreaded result 
^ Respect for its authority," says Van Buren, " w^ not 
more remarkable in its ancient than in its peeseot 
limits/' Monroe, not seemingly without reaso^i, coib 
siders the multiplication of the states as tending tp 
strengthen the tie which holds them together^ eont 
oelving that the confidence of the local governments^ in 
their own security is thus increased, and their jealousy 
of this natiimal one proportionat^y diminished, whik 
each administration acquires a greater Ibrce and free- 
dom of action within its proper sphere.* It mosl 
also foe borne in mind that the Americims are a homor 
g^ieous race, haviqg a common origin, and ^eakii^ a 
common language, and^that in the case of any attempts 

' ■ ' ' PI > - 

* Messages, pp. 267, 604. 
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at disanion by particular states, there is likely to be a 
sponger majority against them. 

It is not, however, to be doubted, that occasional im- 
pulses will arise, as hitherto in particular states, to repel 
the mandates of the general government. The latter is 
then placed in a very difficult situation, the employment 
of force being at once odious and by no means easy. 
We cannot, however, agree in thinking success impos^ 
sible or even unlikely. The central power would 
have a strcmg party within the state ; it could com- 
mand the noost experienced officers, and all that there 
was of a regular army, who would be opposed by mere 
raw militia. The oiUy operation of the kind, that in 
Pennsylvania, was crowned with easy and speedy 
success. It is probable, indeed, that a long trial will 
usually be given to milder measures ; and that, while 
circumstances and public feeling continue the same, 
the mere exclusion from the benefits of the Union, and 
the odium incurred, will in no long time induce a 
refractory state to yield. There are only two instances 
of very formidable resistance, those of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut against the British war, and of South 
Carolina against ihe tariff. In both, the provocation 
had been very heavy, and in neither was any purpose 
of separation announced ; the course was defended by 
constitutional glosses, however erroneous. Upon the 
whole, then, without attempting to carry prediction 
into a remote futurity, we can see no ground for doubl- 
ing that the Union may have still a very lengthened 
duration. 

The next question, one also of high importance, is, 
whether the united government can continue to con- 
sist of the same political elements ; whether the demo- 
cratic form can be maintained without anarchy, order 
and law without an approach to monarchy. On this 
point, foreign observers entertain a great variety of 
opinions, but founded generally on superficial symp- 
toms, and accordant with their own peculiar views. 
Generally, as already observed, they have leant to the 
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opinion, that democracy would continue to advance tiB 
it terminated in anarchy. We have already endea- 
voured to analyze the social and proprietary elements 
upon which the working, of this constitution depends ; 
and the only solid ground of prediction must, in our 
apprehension, rest in the modifications which these are 
likely to undergo amid the present rapid progress of the 
states in numbers and wealth. 

The first and most copious element was observed to 
be the body of small landowners, tilling the soil with 
their own hands, and forming a pure but sober and 
reflective democracy, imbued with conservative pro- 
prietary feelings. Mr Everett considers them the basis 
of the American constitution ; and Mr JeflFerson admits 
that his extreme popular views would have been out of 
the question had they resembled a European populace. 
Now, the immense and almost inexhaustible extent of 
unoccupied land will assuredly cause this class to in- 
crease, at least in proportion to the others. The sons or 
connexions of the farmers in the old states thus escape 
sinking into labourers, and spread themselves as small 
proprietors over the western territory ; so that the landed 
proprietary is not only expanded, but retains its present 
free and equal chai-acter. The continually enlarging 
breadth of this great conservative base will go very fax 
tx) prevent any serious political revolution. 

The next element is the mercantile body, composing, 
as already observed, an aristocracy, but moderate and 
popular, owning the democratic supremacy. The same 
causes which make America still agricultural, must 
cause her also to continue commercial ; since, in such 
a state, there must be an extensive interchange of the 
raw produce of land and foreign manufactures and lux- 
uries. The very trade of this kind between the old and 
the new states must be of vast magnitude, and so dis- 
tant as would elsewhere be considered a foreign traffic. 
The causes which render the cultivators still humble and 
equal will make this class continue to centre in itself that 
wealth and splendour which dazzle the eyes of mankind. 
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Occupying central positions, and being supported by the 
legal and professional bodies, it must still command 
powerful means of influence. 

The third element consists of the labouring class in 
cities, combined with other talented but reckless indi- 
viduals who may seek to inspire them with daring and 
anarchical views. With the growth of commerce and 
cities, not only must their numbers increase, but their 
remuneration diminish, rendering their position more 
restless and uneasy. Mr Hamilton is hence led to pre- 
dict, that they will become always more formidable, till 
they carry all before them. That ingenious writer does 
not consider the manner in which they are checked by 
the simultaneous and at least equal growth of the securer 
elements* They may, within their proper sphere, raise 
local commotions, set afloat bold anarchical dogmas, and 
give to public proceedings a more turbulent aspect ; but 
they will scarcely, we imagine, have power to shake 
&om its solid base the fabric of the Union. 

It is somewhat more difficult to estimate the future 
destinies of the executive branch. M. de Tocqueville, 
while admitting that Jackson carried its authority to a 
greater height than any of his predecessors, asserts, with- 
out fully explaining why, that it was really declining, and 
would descend weakened into the hands of his successor. 
This prediction has not been fulfilled ; its highest func- 
tions have continued to be exercised, and the overwhelm- 
ing interest excited by the election proves that each 
party considers it the main hinge on which its triumph 
is to turn. An absolute ruler forms, in &ct, the ordi- 
nary termination of a pure democracy. The people 
select a favourite leader, place in him undivided confi- 
dence, support him in almost every measure, and thus 
often enable him to fix his chain upon themselves. 
This tendency had gone to a considerable extent with 
Jackson ; but the sober American democracy shrunk 
at length from liis domineering measures, and the op- 
posite party denouncing them, and assuming the name 
of Whig, regained the ascendency. They have since 
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advanced propositions for reducing certain pr^xigatiTM 
of the {^resident. An aristocratic body, indeed, in the 
height of its power, is by no means rery friendly to « 
aapreme exeoutiye : in the feudal times, they rendered 
it merely nominal. But when beat against by ^e waves 
of democracy, they cling to it for protecti<m : haioe, 
during the last three centuries, the crown in Europe 
has been always supported by the nobility. The Ame- 
rieaa aristooracy, somewhat similarly situated, will not 
probably be inclined materially to reduce the power of 
this branch, which, being thus promoted by one party, 
and not much damaged by the other, promises, on the 
vhole, rather to advance than i^trograde. 

These views seem to warrant ihe conclusion tiiat, 
though all the elements of the political system of Ame- 
rica are in n^id progress, the movement of each is so 
equable and contemporaneous, that the balance between 
them may probably be preserved for severed ages. W« 
venture not to predict the result, when the supply of new 
land is exhausted, when the population is more dosely 
pressed together, and property is accumulated in laiger 
masses. Agitations and changes will then most probably 
ensue. Yet the hope may be reasonably cherished, that 
a system^ which wUl then have become so vast, so com- 
pLeXy and in which all the elements of improvement 
must have made so great an advance, will contain with- 
in its^f a conservative power, and become adjusted to 
new ciroumstances, without the danger of rdbpsii^ into 
anarchy or barbarism. 

The political picture of the United States would not 
be complete without a view of its state-govemmenta. 
The limits <rf their jurisdiction were fixed in the con- 
stitutional deed, by stating the powers prop^ to the 
central aiUhority> and then declaring all others reserr- 
•d to them. These comprehend the whole body of 
local and municipal laws, the administoation of justice 
ikfi puniidunent of crime. Questions relating to private 
property and rights are mostly decided by the common 
law derived from England, and in force prior to the re* 
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TolvtiDii ; Bui ike MsemUiet ha^e the power to makm 
altemtioiui. They can grant eharteied priyileges to com* 
BMTOial bodies, banks, and literary institations. Tbey 
can undertake public improyements, as dmala and rail^ 
voada, whieb do not inter£^re with those conducted by 
the genejral government ; indeed, this department, since 
Jackson's aeeefsaiim, has been left entirely in their hands* 
They can also make such proviaiong as they deem expe«* 
dient for public instruction. The organizing, disciplining, 
«nd o£|cering the militia devolve almost entirely upon 
them. It has indeed been decided, that the president 
may call out any number of that body, holding thea 
the entire command, with the appointment of the 
officers ; but this is a prerogative exercised only on very, 
special emeigencies. They contribute to the formation 
of the general government, by sending each two depu- 
ties, who compose the senate, and by making arrange- 
ments for the election of the president. Amendments on 
the constikLtion may be made by the concurrence of 
three^fourths of their number. 

The state-constitutions rest on nearly the same basea 
as the central one ; yet they were framed by less able' 
hands, and with much slighter deliberation. In the end 
of 1775, congress recommended that each state should 
establish a provisional one, to remain in force during the 
continuance of the contest with Great Britain. In the 
course of 1776, this was generally complied with ; and 
the hasty and temporary arrangements then made have 
in most instances remained unaltered. Accordingly, the 
system is generally ruder, and more purely democratic, 
than that oi the general government : the governor and 
deputies are elected hi shorter periods, and those to both 
houses by ^e same constituents ; while the independence 
of the judiciary is not so complete. The consequence is, 
according to De TocquevHle, ** that the business of the 
Ufiioii is ineomparably better conducted than that of any 
iadividua) state. The conduct ef the federal govem- 
msBi is more fair and temperate than that of the states ; 
ita ^rignu ate in(»<e fraught wiUi wisdom, its projects 
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more durable and skilfully contrived, its measures ej» 
cuted with more vigour and consistency." It is inded 
remarkable, that the constitutions of the New England 
states are the most imperfect of any ; the duration of all 
the powers there being only for a single year ; whik 
the newer and ruder ones have adopted a more judicioiu 
course. The following is a general synopsis of the ar- 
rangements in this particular : — 



Period. 



Maine 

New Hampshire..! 

Vermont • 

Massachusetts .... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ...... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgmia 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Georgia 

Alabama 



Louisiana 
Arkansas . 
Tennessee. 
Kentucky. 

Ohio 

Michigan.. 
Indiana..., 

Illinois 

Missouri... 
Florida Territory 
Wisconsin do 
Iowa do 



year. 



Number. Period. 



31 
12 
30 
40 
10 
21 
32 
14 
33 
9 
21 
32 
50 
45 
93 
33 
30 
17 
17 
25 
38 
36 
17 
80 
40 
18 



Number. Period 



1 year. 

1 Z 

I ... 

1 ... 

1 ... 

4 ... 

1 ... 

3 ... 

4 ... 

5 ... 
4 ... 

2 ... 
4 ... 

1 ... 

3 ... 

4 ... 
4 ... 
4 ... 

2 ... 
4 ... 
2 ... 

2 ... 

3 ... 

4 ... 
4 ... 



Representatives. 



200 

250 

233 

356 

72 

208 

128 

50 

100 

21 

79 

134 

120 

124 

207 

100 

91 

50 

54 

75 

100 

72 

52 

62 

91 

49 

29 

26 

26 



lyear. 

1 

I 



1 .. 

1 .. 

1 .. 

2 .. 
1 ... 

1 ... 

2 ... 
2 ... 
1 .. 

1 .. 

2 ... 
2 ... 
2 ... 
2 ... 
1 ... 
1 ... 
I ... 

1 ... 

2 ... 
2 ... 

1 ... 

2 ... 
1 ^ 



Beneath these state administrations, certain local oM 
municipal jurisdictions hold an important place, and 
have heen illustrated in an interesting manner by U* ^^ 
Tocqueville. The leading one is the township, difftuo^ 
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jver the whole continent^ but particularly deep seated 
ki New [England. It appears, indeed, not to have been 
derived from special grant, but to have sprung up na- 
turally at the origin of colonial society. Perhaps it 
was at first general over the world, since we find it 
thoronglily rooted even under the despotic rule of India. 
It consists of a city, town, or in the country of a district 
with a varying population, amounting on an average to 
two thousand. An annual meeting is held, when a num- 
ber of select men, from three to nine, according to the 
size of the township, are elected, and have the general 
sway of municipal afRsiirs. At the same time, certain 
special officers are chosen, — assessors to fix the rates, 
collectors to receive them ; a constable, a town-clerk, 
overseer of the poor, committee for schools, road-sur- 
veyors, and other functionaries, amounting in all to 
nineteen. Some are paid according to the labour done ; 
but many act gratuitously.* The town-officers are the 
instruments by which the orders of the state are usually 
executed. They collect the taxes, make up the lists of 
voters, and enforce the laws. They do not form always 
the most efficient instruments ; but the advantage of the 
system is justly described to consist in maintaining 
a salutary activity, infusing public spirit, and enabling 
the citizen to gratify a moderate ambition, without quit- 
ting his domestic hearth and his family circle. Mr 
Everett asserts, that no instance has ever occurred of 
tumult arising in a tovmship meeting. 

A county consists of a number of townships, varying 
widely, according to the size of the latter ; in some in- 
stances comprising only two, in others forty or fifty. In 
some states, as in New York, the county hasa representative 
assembly, with even some power of imposing taxes. But 
in New England its only officers are a sheriff and justices 
of the peace, charged with the maintenance of law and 
police. The latter are appointed by the governor, and 

• According to M. de Tocqueville they are almost all paid ; 
but a writer m the American Review for 1835, p. 198, asserts 
the contrary. 



hiM thtfr places for seven years. Three of them, ape* 
elftlly appointed, oonstitnte the court oi sessions, whieii 
meets twice a-year in the county town. Besides pro- 
nottticing judgment on ofi^ces^ it direds the fenoa^ 
iion and repair of roadi^ apportions the taxen, and the 
mfsdemeanonrs of township officers ar» HaMe to be 
brought under its cognizance. 

it must be owned that the administraitiTe ftmctions 
exercised hy the township officers place the state go- 
yemment in the same inefficient position as the first 
congnras were in their dealings with die state legislatures. 
It wields no force of Its own ; it can neither appcant^fbr 
remove any functionary, however ill he may perfonn 
his duty. The only check on his misconduct is the be- 
ing arraigned before the cotirt of sessions, which, thefogh 
it cannot discharge, may impose a heavy fine ; aad the 
township, if exposed to blame, incurs a similar penaltj. 
Yet a duty may be executed very imperfectly, without 
giving ground to establish the failure before a l^gal tri- 
bunal. There is even no regukr arrangement, unless 
in some special instances, for brhiging the case before the 
court ; and it becomes necessary to encourage proseeo- 
tors, by granting them a i^are of the fine which fimi» 
the usual punishment. The process, however, is on the 
whole so inefficient, that M. de Tocqueville does net 
conceive that a large amount of taxation could be thus 
levied with any fecility. It Is a still more serious 
defect, that the state, having no administrative fimctioii- 
aries of its own, rarely attempts to issue regulatitms of 
police, which, in fact, do not generally exist, nor have 
the authorities any adequate means of discoveriBg crimes 
and arresting criminals. This devolves almost entirely 
on the spontaneous exertbn of individuds. Accoidkig 
to Chevi^r, the dberiff calls upon passengen to aid 
him in exercising his authority ; and if a disturbance 
arises in an inn, the landlord has no resource but to le* 
quire the company present to combine in suppressing it 
Hence M. de Tocqueville admits, that ^ lesser details of 
police, which render life easy and comfortable^ aie se* 
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l^ted/* and tbAt ^disgraeeful blemiriieg are netn, in 
^toaplete contTast with the sQTronndnig ciTilisfttioii.'' He 
asserts, however, that through spontaneons exertions for 
tlie common weal, all the essential guarantees of society 
are as strong as dsewhere ; that committees are even 
formed £dr the pnrsnit and detection of criminals ; and ob* 
jects thus effected to which the most eneigetic central an- 
ihoritj wottld have been inadequate. It may howerer be 
remarked,tibat tiiesecurity thus afforded exists only where 
public opinion is hostile to the oflPender. Any individual 
or body who, from reasons good or bad, has become ob- 
noxiona to the mnhitude, is from that moment left 
without any guarantee either ol penon or prt^erty. 
We need only instance the anti-slareiy advocates, and, 
at Baltimore and Boston, the professors of religions or 
polkical opinions odious to the multitude. Mr Bucking- 
ham places against these certain similar outrages in 
Britain, as at Bristol and Nottingham. These, however, 
were committed by surprise, in the absence and neglect 
of the proper andiorities, and lasted only for a few 
hours ; while the perpetrators^ on being discovered, were 
broi:^t to trial and punished. But in America, cities 
Qt districts remain for days in the power of a mob, 
without an attempt to suppress the proceedings or punish 
the ringleaders. The system, too, of inviting and smic- 
tioning the co-operalion of private citizens, is carried out 
into the full extent of lynch-law, where they not only 
discover the criminal, but try and execute him ; guided 
of course rather by passion and feeling, thim by rea^ 
son or statute. Punishment, even when merited, is car- 
ried beyond aU dne bounds, as in the execution, at 
New Orleans, of the Mississippi gamblers, and other 
similar proceedings in the west. Local and voluntary 
jurisdiction may produce energy and patriotinn ; and 
with that view, certain objects may, even at the risk of 
some inc<Hivenience, be placed within its range ; but it 
seems going nmch too &r, when personal safety, the most 
fundamental object of government, is left dependent oh 
thia precarious agency. Indeed, we incline to think t3m 
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the most alarming feature in the American sysiem ; fri 
though, amid its rapid advance, the general balance of ill 
powers may be preserved, the tendency to local dk- 
turbance must increase. The prejudice of the peopk 
against a force employed by government to execute ibit 
laws, appears, from the example of Britain and otiier 
countries, to be quite chimerical. There seems much 
more reason to apprehend, that a series of such disordei% 
caused by its absence, may shake the national attach- 
ment to liberty. 

The finances of a nation form an important branch of 
its political arrangements. The idea prevails in iEorope, 
that a democracy, and the American one in particuiai^ 
is the most economical of governments. De Tocqueville, 
on the contrary, maintains, that it is one of the most 
expensive. There, he observes, the persons imposing the 
taxes, being diflFerent from those who pay them, have no 
motive to check any expenditure, whence they can hope 
for advantage. This, in some of the Grecian city-de- 
mocracies, was carried to such an extent as to amount 
almost to a spoliation of the opulent classes. In Ame- 
rica, where property is so generally distributed, and the 
legislators are composed chiefly of representatives from 
the rural districts, there seems little ground for such a 
complaint. The most popular governments there have 
been always the most frugal. They are liable, however, 
to be moved by strong passions and hasty impulses, 
during the sway of which expense is incurred vdth Uttle 
consideration. The frequent changes of plan, too, in 
which they indulge, are necessarily attended with cost ; 
and many undertakings are abandoned before they are 
brought to any profitable bearing. 

Nothing gives this impression of economy so strongly 
as the extreme moderation of the salaries of the higher 
functionaries. The president receives not quite £GWiO ; 
each of the principal officers of state about £1300 ; the 
chief justice of the supreme court, £1100 ; the governor 
of New York, £900 : that of Ohio, a state containing! 
million and a half of people, about £330. These rates 
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hare ne-rer been augmented since their first appoint* 
ment, notwithstfoiding the increased expense of living ; 
and a proposal of that nature would, we imagine, be 
very unpopular. The policy of the system may be 
doubted. Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Pinkney, 
and other ^ninent statesmen, had reason to complain 
that their official employments were attended with 
gT«at detriment to their private fortune ; and several 
retired from the public service chiefly from this cause. 
This class is frequently drawn from ^e law, a lucrative 
profession ; or they possess a considerable landed pro- 
perty, which, in America, is of little value without the 
personal superintendence of the owner. On the other 
hand, the pay of all the subordinate officers, also of the 
eouunon soldiers and sailors, is more liberal than in 
Britain. This arises from the high rate of wages, and 
also from an equitable public feeling ; for there is no 
doubt that the remuneration of these classes, both in 
Britain and France, is generally too low. Many services, 
also, as those of the members of legislature, with us 
performed gratuitously, are somewhat liberally paid. 

The followiug exhibits the expenditure of tiiie United 
States government during each successive four years 
since 1792, in dollars : — 



1. 1793 to 1796 .112,083,205 
2. 1797 to 1800... 21,338,351 
3. 1801 to 1804... 17,174,433 
4. 1805 to 1808 ... 23,927,246 
5. 1809 to 1812... 36,147,858 
6. 1813 to 1816 ...108,537,107 



7. 1817 to 1820 ...$58,698,058 

8. 1821 to 1824 ... 45,665,422 

9. 1825 to 1828 ... 49,313,197 

10. 1829 to 1832 ... 56,249,878 

11. 1833 to 1836... 87,130,428 

12. 1837 to 1840 ...1 12,188,691 • 



In the second period, a great rise may be observed, 
produced under President Adams, through the appre- 
hension and partial commencement of a French war, 
and consequent increase of the naval and militciry esta- 
blishments. In the third period, Jefferson, having come 
into power, introduced a rigid economy, reducing these 
establishments to the very lowest possible point. In 

* American AlmanaC) 1841, p. 128. 
VOL. u. B 
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the fourth period, the disputes with Britun caused him 
Bomewliat to retrace his steps, and prepare for a possible 
contest ; while the same cause operated with increasiiig 
force during the fifth. The sixtii included the interral 
of war, and consequently much exceeds any of the others. 
In the following periods the expenditure is considerably 
reduced, yet not to the preceding level, because, through 
the events of that contest, the impression was produced 
that the military and naval force had be^i brought lower 
than was consistent with true policy. In the last term, 
a lai^ rise is again observable, occasioned chiefly by the 
treaties and arrangements for the removal of the Indian 
tribes, and the serious war thence arising with the Se- 
minoles. 

The outlay during the year 1840amounted to 22,489,349 
dollars, of which 2,326,809 was for the Florida war and 
the Indian department, leaving 20,162,540, which maj 
be considered as permanent. The most recent yeariy 
expenditure which we can give in detail is that of 1836. 
The amount then was, — ^for congress, 843,880 dollars; 
pensioners, 455,454 ; civil and diplomatic, 2,796,990; 
clerks, &c. 82,320 ; navy, 4,575,412 ; its improvement, 
500,000 ; army, 3,510,485 ; fortifications, 860,000 ; the 
militia, 200,000 ; harbours, 551,384 ; Cumberland road, 
600,000 ; pensions to revolutioiuury officers and others, 
1,460,000; annuities to Indians,523,282 ; their civilisati<m, 
10,000 ; library of congress, 1000. Besides these regular 
expenses, there were others deemed extraordinary : f»r 
the army, &c. 2,147,645 ; nayyy 1,700,000 ; removal of 
Indians, 1,350,000; Indian wars, 5,020,000; Indian 
treaties, 6,381 ,454. 

The burden of debt, which presses with such severity 
on the European states, has been but lightly felt in 
America, the government having applied itself to the task 
of liquidation with a prudence and steadiness which mig^t 
serve as a model to the rulers of older countries. 'Die 
revolutionary contest left a load of 75,000,000 dollars, 
an amountvery great, compared with the limited resources 
of thenation. It remained undiminished till 1806; but 
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bet-ween that time and 1812 was gradually lowered to 
46,200,000. The war raised it in 1816 to 127,334,000; 
but from that time it was steadily and progressively re- 
duced, till in 1836 it was entirely paid oflF. There 
arose in. this and the following year the singular phe- 
nomenon of a surplus, of which the government knew 
not how to dispose. To lock it in its cofiers would be 
-withdrawing capital from circulation ; to deposit it in 
the banks might give an injurious impulse to speculation. 
It w^as therefore determined to distribute it among the 
states, in proportion to the number of electoral votes in 
each. Accordingly, on the 1st January 1837, the sum 
of 37,468,000 dollars was thus apportioned, reserving 
5,000,000 in the treasury. This step, however, was 
found to have been too hasty. The disastrous com- 
mercial crisis which immediately followed ; the con- 
sequent diminution of the customs ; the stoppage of the 
banks in which the public money was deposited ; the 
continued outlay attending the Indian war and removal, 
converted this state of unexampled prosperity into one 
of severe pressure. In 1840, while the expenses amounted 
to 22,489,000 dollars, the ordinary receipts were only 
17,197,000; a deficiency which with great diflBculty 
was met by the issue of treasury notes, and by con- 
tracting loans to the amount, in 1842, of about seven 
millions of dollars.* 

The revenue of the general government has been de- 
rived almost exclusively from customs, and from the sales 
of public lands. Congress, indeed, holds by the consti- 
tution an unlimited power of internal and direct taxa- 
tion, and has repeatedly exercised it ; but being very 
odious to the people, and viewed also with great jealousy 
by the states, such branches have been successively 
relinquished. We have observed that, in the first ar- 
rangement of the financial system, Hamilton introduced 
them to a considerable extent, and, notwithstanding a 



• American Ahnanac, 1836, p. 112 ; 1837, pp. 138, 139 ; 
1838, p. 133 ; 1842, pp. 92, 93 ; 1843, pp. 133, 134. 
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somewhat serious insurrection, they were maintained. 
In 1802, however, under Jefferson, the whole were abo- 
lished ; hut again resorted to under the pressure of the 
British war. In 1816, upwards of five millions of 
internal and four of direct taxes were levied ; but, in 
1818, nearly all were taken off. Even the produce of 
public lands was claimed by the states in which they 
were situated ; and though this was not allowed, a ge- 
neral feeling prevailed that this branch ought to be em- 
ployed in canals, roads,and similar improvements. When, 
therefore, Jackson applied his presidential veto to these 
undertakings being carried on by the general govern- 
ment, the states, on whom the function was thus entirely 
devolved, seemed to acquire a fair claim that the funds 
for that purpose should be placed in thdr hands. It 
was accoixLingly so arranged, by an act passed in August 
1841, but imder the pressure of financial difficulties has 
not yet been carried into execution.* 

Besides this general expenditure, each state has a budget 
of its own, required to provide for its officers, legislature, 
courts, and other internal objects. The amount is levied 
in various modes, according to circumstances or inclina- 
tion. In the purely agricultural states, it is usual to 
impose a small per centage on property ; but where com- 
merce has made much progress, recourse is had to taxes 
on banks and auctions, and to Ikenses. The states 
have not, however, shown equal discretion in avoiding 
or clearing off debt. They recklessly plunged into it 
to an amount, in September 1842, of 198,818,000 dollara, 
about £44,734,000 sterling, of which 135 millions had 
been contracted in the course of the five previous yean. 
It is true, the greater part had been incuned in laudable 
objects, — ^railroads, canals, and other improvements^— 
which, as observed, had been left wholly in their hands ; 
and the example of New York seemed to give ahnost 
boundless encouragement to this species of enterprise. 
It has been pursued, however, to a ruinous extent, 

* Pitkin. Statistics, pp. 340, 341. 
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regarding rather the remote capabilities of the ter- 
ritories than their actual resources. In such cases, the 
tolls y^ere wholly inadequate to pay the interest of the out- 
lay, and many undertakings were necessarily abandoned 
before being brought into a productive state. They 
have suffered severely also from the fraud and bank- 
ruptcy which have of late prevailed so universally in 
monetary operations. Hence one of the states( Mississippi) 
has openly repudiated at least a large amount of its debti^ 
and a great number have ceased to pay either prin- 
cipal or interest, including Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
with most of those in the west, excepting Ohio, Ken- 
txLcky, and Alabama. The following exhibits, in dollars, 
the revenue, expenditure, and debts of each state at the 
close of the year 1840 : — 



Maine 

New Hampshire.. . . 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virpnia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Gieorgia. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Looisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida Territory. 

Columbia ditto. 



Revenue. 



$52,178 

50,000 

90,724 

396,000 

69,207 

80,000 

451,790 

80,379 

702,719 

25,000 

255,678 

665,057 

83,757 

299,390 

85,000 

263,570 

161,161 

530,000 

132,415 

262,716 

231,415 

136,748 

170,942 

60,000 

14,000 

58,507 



$5,408358 



Expenditure. 



$318,172 

50,000 

90,000 

445,745 

37,707 

80,000 

918,725 

78,604 

687,447 

25,000 

2.59,468 

580,437 

107,155 

307,520 

186,795 

100,000 

215,904 



134,496 
256,866 
222,407 
127,527 
186,000 

60,000 
141,485 

51,991 



Debt. 



$1,678,367 

none. 

none. 

6,149,137 

none. 

none. 

20,165,254 

83,283 

34,723,261 

none. 

15,109,026 

6,857,161 

none. 

3,7fi4J34 

5fl0,l)00 

lO,BA!^'i;56 

1-2,4*)0,U00 

'2(»,5e5,l)00 

1.7r>rM66 

4,':<:5jK)0 

]i,mn»,476 
i:i,fi';7,433 
] ;i,4<v5,f>82 

ri,7:>5ji62 
:i,rfrM),()00 

1,.VM),<)00 



$6,358,442 $198,367,455 
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There is, besides, due by the states, for surplus of the senenl 
reyenne deposited with them, . . . $28,101^ 

Debts due by cities, 22^372,44 

Debts as aboye, 198,367,455 

$248,841,540 

The following are some of the chief aggregate heads 

of state expenditure : — 

State officers, $303,922 

Judiciary, 695,765 

Legislature, 1,253,868 

State prisons, 265^555 

Insane, &c 307,093 

MiUtia, 159,615 

State printing, 191,427* 

Besides the general and the state budgets there is 
one for each county, which is not officially published ; 
and M. de Tocqueville found great difficulty in forming 
any estimate of its amount. He procured it, however, 
for thirteen counties of Pennsylvania, containing 495,000 
inhabitants, and which he conceived to furnish a £Eur 
average, at least for that state. The whole was about 
ds. a-head. Suppose the same rate to obtain among 
the seventeen millions who compose the Union, the totd 
will be £2,650,000. There remains still the township 
budgets, respecting which he was unable to form even a 
conjecture. He observes, however, that they include 
many objects which in Europe are provided for out of the 
national or district revenue. The debts, amounting as 
above to about five millions sterling, contractird by ten 
cities, seem to indicate considerable funds upon which 
they could be raised. It would not perhaps then be 
very unreasonable to suppose their expenditure at least 
equal to that of the counties. Upon these doubtless 
somewhat loose data we may form a conjecture as to 
the whole amount throughout the Union. 

The general government, as above, $22,489,000, — 

in sterling .... £5,060,000 

The states, $6,358,p00,--ditto . . . 1,4.30.000 

The. counties, 2^50,000 

The townships, 2,550,000 

£11,590,000 

* American Almanac, 1842, p. 95-99 ; 1843, p. 35. 
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Now, sopposiDg the alatcs bad pot—ii, like 1 
a popnlatkm of twcnty-eercn wiUliM, the < 
amount would be jnM70,000. In I83B, the cntbe Bti- 
iish expenditore, ffxrhidmg the dmge on the pahlie 
debt, was Tery nearij ^£22,500,000. Tboa, it ^»pcai% 
that allowing for the lektive pop wlnt i nn^ the diflei e uc c In 
the comparative cost of condiicting the gOTemments is b/ 
no means so great as is commonlj soppooed. 

'We haTe now to notice the means of inteinal defence, 
b^inning with the militaiyiesooieesc^ the Union. The 
fiist principle with American statfsnifn has been, that a 
militia is ^ only instramoit on which a free stete can 
safely rely, and that a standing army <^ any amount is 
dangerous to liberty. This idea seems proTed, by the 
history both of England and America itself, to be chi- 
merical, unless in cases where the countiy is already in an 
anarchical and disoiganixedstate. It is impossible, without 
a standing force, to cany on a war, and its close, wboi 
officers of reputation command the forces, is the most 
perilous of all sitoations. Yet it has been encountered 
without any danger to American liberty. One thing is 
certain, that an efficient militia in America will never 
be formed. The scattered state of the population, their 
busy employments, their independence, and aversion to 
control, will render it always impossible to keep them 
together so as to acquire the requiate discipline. We 
find the successive presidents urging the absolute neces- 
sity of immediate measures for improving this force ; yet 
the remonstrance always repeated in terms which inti- 
mate that nothing had been done. Jackson, in his last 
message of December 1836, complains that its defects are 
becoming every day more apparent, and has not even 
hesitated to uige the necessity of increasing the rank and 
file of the regular army.* General HuDtiDgton, at the 
commencement of the last war, frankly reports to con- 
gress : ** I do not believe any system commensurate to 
the object will ever be adopted by the government, or if 

• Presidents' Messages, pp. 45, 94, 142, 208, 261, 308, 580. 
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IKlopted, be submitted to by the soyereign people. — ^Let 
the government proceed to regulate the militia to the uU 
most length their masters the sorereign people will bear! 
-—it will be just so £Eur as to make them food for powder 
in the day of battle ; and death, or what is worse, the 
loss of honour, may then be expected by every officer 
of spirit connected with them."* 

The reader must in fact have observed, in the course 
pf the historical narrative, that the opening of every war 
has been marked by disaster, and even disgrace. The 
militia have been seen fleeing at the first onset, while the 
officers, with the few troops who stood by them, re- 
mained helplessly exposed to the fire of the enemy. The 
only success has been in defending a few fortified posts, 
and making some desultory attacks. .There has indeed 
been one very important exception of the militia and 
volunteers levied in the rude outer borders, — ^in the fiist 
war, the mountaineers of the Alleghany ; in the second, 
the mounted riflemen of Kentucky ; and to them the 
most signal triumphs in both contests may be ascribed. 
This, however, is a very rough instrument of defence ; 
and its ascendency might be attended with dangers ai 
great as could be dreaded from a standing army. 

Jefierson, carrying to the utmost his hostility to this 
last force, had reduced it at the close of his presidency 
in 1808 so low as 3000. The highest point to which, 
by great efforts and expensive bounties, it could be raised 
during the war, was 31,500 efiective men^ the number 
mustered in October 1 81 4. After the treaty it was again 
reduced, though not so extremely low ; and from 6000 to 
8000 became the regular peace establishment. In March 
1835, the grand total was 8221. Of late yean there 
has been a considerable augmentation. In November 
* 1840, it had been raised to 11,169 ; consisting of eight regi- 
ments of in&ntry, 5843 ; four of artillery, 2593 ; two 
of dragoons, 1444 ; ordnance, 311 ; engineers^ 75 ; me- 
dical, pay, &c. 105 ; staff^ 57 ; recruits, 779. By a vote 

* Ameriean State Papers (Military), vol. i. p. 268. 
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in August 1842, it is to be reduced by 3920 men. 
The militia for 1843 are stated at 1,711,342, including 
627 general, 2670 general staff, and 13,813 field officers ; 
but this is little more than an array of names and figures. 
A really useful establishment, however, is the military 
academy, founded in 1802, at West Point, on the 
Hudson, for the training of officers. According to Van 
Buren, " it not only funiishes well-educated officers to 
our army, but serves to diffuse throughout the mass of our 
citizens individuals possessed of military knowledge, and 
the scientific attainments of civil and military engineer- 
ing.'* Captain Hall, whose judgment on this point can- 
not be disputed, gives his testimony in its favour. 

The navy is an arm in which the Americans, with 
some reason, place peculiar pride ; yet this also, during 
their period of extreme economy, was suffered to sink 
very low. In December 1811, it consisted of only seven 
fr^ates and eight inferior vessels. This small force, 
however, as already observed, was in a very efficient 
state, manned by bold and skilful New England seamen. 
Its brilliant exploits, though on a limited scale, gratified 
the national pride ; uid, on peace being concluded, instead 
of contemplating any reduction, the government set 
aside an annual sum for increasing its force. In July 
1843, it ccmsisted of ten ships of the line, one of 120 
guns, nine of 74 : four of them, however, were on 
the stocks. There were sixteen frigates, one of 54, 
thirteen of 44, and two of 36 guns ; but four only on the 
stocks. There were also seventeen sloops, eight brigs, and 
nine schocmers. The pay of the officers is Uberal ; being 
for senior captains 4600 dollars (nearly £1000) a-year ; 
lieutenants, 1800 dollars (£400). Jackson, in his seventh 
message, strongly recommends this arm of the national 
defence, as the best security against foreign aggression.* 

* Hall's Travels, vol. ii. p. 289. Messages, p. 641. American 
Almanac, 1844, p. 147, &c. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Agriculture and Manufticiures. 

Industry of the Americans— Their Mode of Agriculture- 
Grains —Tobacco— Cotton— Sugar, &c.—Live-Stock— Tim- 
ber— Furs— Mines— Gold— Iron— Lead, &c — Coal— Salt— 
Manufactures— Attempts to promote them— Obstacles- 
Female Operatives— SuccessM Branches— Fishery— Cod— 
Mackerel— Whale. 

The pursuits of industry hold perhaps a more prominent 
place in the American system than in that of any other 
people. They are peculiarly marked by a spirit of bold 
enterprise, and by the progressively advancing magnitude 
of their results. Even the cultivator is not there a re- 
tired individual, peacefully tilling his paternal acres: 
he is an adventurer pushing his way into distant r^ons, 
to level the forest and subdue the wilderness. This 
spirit is still more strikingly displayed in the transactions 
of commerce, with which it is altogether congeniaL It 
holds here more than its usual place, an extraordi- 
nary activity being exerted in extending it to foreign 
regions, as well as in opening communications through 
the remotest parts of the vast interior territory. These 
operations have become leading objects of natik»al 
policy, attracting the attention and wonder of foreign 
nations. They have in particular become so entwined 
with the commercial and monetary system of the British 
empire, that any chan&^e or agitation in the one is felt 
intensely throughout the other. 

We must, however, begin with internal industry, 
which furnishes the foundation of commerce ; and t^ 
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znost fandamental branch is doubtless agriculture. The 
"VTiriety of its products, and the preference given to it over 
'xmanufactures, causes the greatoess of the foreign trade^ 
i^hich is employed in excYuuiging raw commodities for the 
iBbrics of Europe. Yet it is remarkable, considering its 
g^reat prominence, that there is very little either of capital 
invested, or of skill or knowledge employed in it. Mr 
ShirrefiF states that the very idea of science being so applied 
is scarcely ever thought of; and British fiEurmers, who have 
1>een tempted by the low price of land to embark capital, 
and introduce a high style of cultivation, have found the 
circumstances of the country decidedly adverse. Labour- 
ers are procured with difficulty,at very high wages ; while 
the lowness of price, and distance of markets, preclude 
any due remuneration for the heavy expense incurred. 
The great majority of the rural population own small 
lots, and cultivate them with their own hands, performing 
the most essential tasks in a rough, hasty, and superficial 
manner. Manure being neglected, or too scantily sup- 
plied, the ground is either exhausted or requires to be 
recruited by long intervals of rest ; thereby exposing the 
crop to the Hessian fly, rust, blight, and other plagues.* 
Mr Stuart estimates the average produce at little more 
than half of what is raised on similar soils in Britain. 
These defects have hitherto been little diminished by the 
rapid advance of America in population and productive- 
ness ; the almost unlimited extent and easy acquisition 
of new land in the western territory rendering the im- 
provement of old soils comparatively unprofitable. The 
younger sons of a Ne wEngland cultivator, instead of aiding 
to improve the family acres, start for that distant region, 
where they can easily become independent proprietors on 
the same scale as their forefathers. This arrangement pre- 
serves those who remain in a stationary state of rude com- 
fort ; yet it still keeps up a system adverse to any high 
or elaborate culture. It is indeed curious, that while the 

* Shirreff; pp. 341-349, 397. Parkinson's Tour in America, 
pp. 166,173, 181,210,698. 
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population altogetber has increased with wonderfal nr 
pidlty, that of the rural districts in the old states has 
somewhat diminished. In Connecticut, betwe^i 1830 
and 1840, the addition has heen only 3300 ; but in the 
towns of Hartford and Newhaven it is 6700, showing a 
positive decrease in the country districts. In Maryland, 
the increase of the whole is 22,000 ; of the towns, 26,000. 
Massachusetts has obtained a moderate increase dirough 
its manufactures ; New York and Pennsylrania a larger 
one, through their extensive back settlements.* 

The above remarks must be understood with some 
modifications. In the vicinity of large cities, land will 
yield a rent, and attention is paid to garden and dairy 
produce. The most common arrangement is, that the 
landlord furnishes half the seed, receiving the same share 
of the produce.t An Agricultural Society has been formed 
at Massachusetts, the members of which seek to rescue 
the art of cultivation from the neglect which it has 
hitherto experienced, and whence Mr Everett antici- 
pates the happiest eflFects. Knowledge is communicated, 
a library has been formed, and prizes are awarded. 
We may here also remark, that in the southern and 
slave-holding states, culture is in many respects dif- 
ferently conducted. The properties are larger, and 
labour is less spared on them, being obtained in a com- 
pulsory manner. The proprietors are more opulent, 
and having merely the task of direction, probably farm 
better; yet they appear to follow a similar routine, 
without the application of science or invention. 

These circumstances render our materials scanty, the 
subject being treated by American authors in a very 
cursory style ; sketches only can therefore be attempted, 
derived chiefly from the notices of British visiters. 

The grand staple in every state is maize, or Indian 
com, called in this country simply com. Few vegetable 
productions have so wide a range, comprehending the 

* American Almanac, 1842, pp. 179, 201, &o. 
t Stuart, vol. i. p. 276. Shirrefl^ p. 340. 
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'whole of the twenty degrees of latitude over which the 
States' territory extends. It requires only an intense 
heat for about two months in the year, which this region, 
from its peculiar climate, every where affords, but 
whose absence prevents it from thriving even in Euro- 
pean temperate regions. It is perhaps also the most pro- 
lific of any grain, though on this point informants greatly 
difiRer. The western people are accustomed to boast of 
its yielding a hundred bushels an acre ; but this appears 
doubtful, or to occur only under singularly favourable 
circumstancea Rochefoucauld estimates it at sixty 
bushels, which a recent American writer thinks may be 
expected in ordinary cases. Mr Parkinson, on the con- 
trary, insists that fifteen is a fair average, and that 
thirty-four is the very utmost that can be looked for. 
The estimate of thirty-five or forty, by Stuart and Shirreff, 
may probably be taken as the nearest. The culture is 
laborious, as the ground must be formed into small 
hillocks, on which the plantation is made, and the in- 
tervals carefully cleared. On this account, and from 
its exhausting the land, Rochefoucauld censures its 
general use ; but the farmer values it as a cheap and palat- 
able food for himself and fiunily, while it is the very best 
material for fiittening animals. From its bulk and infe- 
rior value, it can ill bear the expense of transportation, 
and brings, in some situations, a price not exceeding 5d. 
a-bnshel. It is mostly, therefore, reserved for consump- 
tion on the premises, and for the feeding of stock.* 

Wheat, on the contrary, is raised for sale, and is the 
almost exclusive object of exportation. It finds a soil 
perfectly congenial in the eastern territory between 
New York and Virginia, and in the western, between Illi- 
nois and Kentucky, all inclusive ; inferior qualities being 
reared even north and south of these limits. The in- 
different cultivation renders the produce by no means 
so ample as in Britain. Mr Farkhison does not average 

* Stuart, vol. i.jp. 264. Rodiefoucauld, toL i. p. 119. Par- 
kinsoii, p. 328. Hall on the Western States (Philadelphia, 
1838), p. 137. 
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it at more than from five to ten bushels, but Mr Stnait 
allows thirteen. This cause, however, does not seem 
here, any more than in Poland or other countries, to in- 
jure the quality. The flour, a form in which it is fre- 
quently prepared with a view to distant commerce, is par- 
ticularly good ; that of Maryland being esteemed the best 

Inferior grains are not wanting. Oats are reckoned de- 
fective both by Parkinsonand Stuart, the former rating the 
average, surely much too low, at from three to six bushels. 
They appear of late to have been much improved, and 
certainly extended ; since, by the census of 1840, their 
produce in New York and Pennsylvania exceeds that of 
maize. They are also spreading in the west, where a late 
writer estimates them to yield forty or fifty bushek. 
Rye is said to be very good, and much used both for food 
and distillation. Barley is scarcely at all raised, unless 
in New York. Buck-wheat is considerable in some 
districts.* 

The delicate tropical grain of rice has long been an 
American staple, introduced, as already mentioned, about 
the end of the I7th century, into South Carolina. It is 
well known to require a soil either swampy or capable 
of being inundated ; and it found here one entirely 
answering the description. This country, being so much 
nearer than the £ast Indies, soon obtsdned almost the 
entire supply of Europe ; yet the amount exported has 
not for a long time materially increased. In 1810, it 
was valued at 2,626,000 dollars ; in 1840,at just 1,942,000, 
about l-56th of the whole exports. It has never in feet 
been used in Europe unless as an article of luxuiy 
in cooking. The taste, though delicate, is insipid, ai^ 
agreeable only in combination with some high-seasoned 
oriental dishes. 

Tobacco is a still earlier characteristic staple, whose 
rise and gradual progress in the face of the most deter- 
mined opposition and contumely, we have formerij 

* Parkinson, pp. 202, 325. Stnart, vol. i. p. 265. Scenes of Ame- 
rican Wealth (Boston, 1833), p. 91. American Almanac, 1842, 
p. 124. Peck's New Guide for Emigrants (Boston, 1836), p. 276. 
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traced. These hare long since ceased, and it has advanced 
vrith the wants of the European community. Its ori- 
^nal seats are well known to be Viiginiaand MaTyland, 
^whence it has spread into Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
MissonrL The culture is difficult and precarious : the 
soil must be rich, and somewhat moist ; the seed is sown 
on a bed, and then transplanted ; the ground must be 
carefully cleared of weeds, and superfluous leaves and 
suckers cut away. The crop is left for some days on the 
ground to dry, tiien taken and hung up in a bam : it is 
considered greatly to exhaust the soil. The amount ex- 
ported is subject to considerable variations, yet is, on the 
whole, materially increasing. In the ten years ending 
with 1830, the average value exported was 58,800,000 
dollars ; in the same period ending 1840, 70,700,000.* 

All these objects of culture rank now very secondary 
to one which, half a century ago, scarcely exiBted— 
cotton. It had been raised for domestic use prior to the 
Bevolution ; and soon after the peace Greoigia began to 
export small quantities. In 1791, the amount was only 
189,000 lbs., but from that period it increased with as- 
tonishing rapidity to 6 milUons in 1795 ; 38 millions in 
1805 ; 83 millions in 1815 ; 176 millions in 1825 ; 366 
millions in 1834. In 1839-40, the crop is stated at 
2,1779835 bales, which, at only 300 lbs. each, makes 
653,350,500 lbs. The value of cotton exported in that 
year was 63,870,307 dollars (£14,345,809 sterling), being 
more than that of all other articles put together. 

The cotton is a herbaceous plant, rising to the height 
of about two feet, and putting forth laige and beautiful 
blossoms of a whitish-yellow colour. It is planted in 
rows, between March and May, and is gathered be- 
tween August and October. There are two principal 
kinds, of which the most valuable is the sea-island, 
with black seeds, and a fine long staple, bearing a con- 
siderably higher price than any other, and growing 

• Pitldii, pp. 100, 101. Rochefoucauld, vol. ii. pp. 84, 276. 
Scenes, &c. p. 96. American Almanac, 1842, p. 108-118. 
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along the coasts of Greorgia, Sotith Caroliii% and tiw ad- 
jacent islands ; but from this limited locality only t 
small quantity (about 12,000,000 lbs.) can be piodaoed. 
The other is the green-seeded, coarser, and with a Axai 
staple, but harder, more prolific, and haying a yery ex- 
tensive region adapted for it. When first gathered, it 
is mixed with seeds, which compose three-fourths of the 
bulk ; and the cleaning was so laborious that the artide 
at one time was considered scarcely worth raising. In 
1793, however, Mr Whitney of Massachusetts invented an 
instrument, by which thb is effected so easily that one 
man can clean three cwts. in a day. It is called the 
saw-gin, and consists of a wooden box, having one 
side set with strong wires, through whose narrow in- 
terstices are passed a number of circular saws, by which 
Hie filaments are caught and drawn into the box, 
while the seeds remain behind. This cleaning amply 
compensates the injury done to the stifle by breaking the 
threads ; and the benefits of the invention to the States 
have been immense. It is paLafiil to add, that, while a 
moderatecompensation was made to MrWtdtney by South 
Carolina and other states, Greorgia, the one then chiefly 
interested, absolutely refused any. A great part of what 
he received from others was spent in a lawsuit against 
her, which he at last gained, but too late for him to de- 
rive from it any advantage. 

This valuable culture was at first confined to the above 
two southern states ; but it has since been fully ext^ided 
to Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and in some degree 
to Louisiana and Arkansas. Fresh soil yields about 1200 
lbs. per acre, reduced by cleaning to 300 ; but old lands 
afford only half that amount. The prices have dedined 
remarkably, the average, down to 1820, being sddom 
under Is. a-pound, and commonly higher ; but from 
that time they fell rapidly, and, since 1826, have seldom 
exceeded 6d. Yet this depression has not prevented tht 
continued and even rt^id increase of production.* 

* Pitkin,p. 108-111. Stuart, vol. ii. p. 124r&o. WatentoQ^ 
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Sugar is another tropical article of limited range, al- 
most confined to Louisiana. It is an object of careM 
cultivation, employing about 33,000 slaves, and having 
a capital of upwards of two millions invested in it. The 
produce is usually estimated at from 70 to 100 millions 
of pounds ; but the statement in the census of 1840 
makes it 155 millions. Maple sugar, however, is there 
mcluded, which will be treated as a forest product.* 
Hemp of excellent quality is raised in Kentucky and 
sonie districts of the neighbouring states. The products 
of the garden and orchard, where the neighbourhood of 
a market affords a motive for their cultivation, are gene- 
rally of superior quality ; and the excellence of the 
apples is so well known that they meet a ready sale in 
Carope. 

We have seen that at a very early period certain 
articles were cultivated with intense solicitude and 
sanguine hopes, which proved premature and fallacious. 
Several of these are beginning now to assume importance. 
The silk of Virginia entirely disappointed its promoters ; 
but Connecticut in 1760 resumed its culture, which 
^read to Pennsylvania and New Jersey ; and in 1771 
it had acquired a considerable value. It was more noted, 
however, for the zeal with which Franklin and other 
eminent persons urged it, than for the amount produced ; 
and after being entirely suspended by the war, was 
resumed only on a small scale. About 1832, however, 
the northern states were seized with an ardent zeal to pro- 
mote this branch of industry ; and bounties were offered 
by Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 
During the excitement of 1836, the cultivation of the 
mulberry became a kind of mania, directed particularly 
to one species — ^the Morus multicauli^ — though possessed 
really of no peculiar excellence. It is averred that half 
the interest in one tree to be used for the supply of 
8ee<flings was sold for 10,000 dollars. This delusion 

Cyclopaedia of Commerce, p. 217. Hunt's Commercial Magazine 

(New York), No. xviii. p. 557. American Almanac, 1842, p. 1 18. 

* Hunt, No. ziL p. 519. American Almanac, 1843, p. 141. 
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has passed away ; yet the census sUIl shows a produce of 
61,562 lbs.* Wine, too, which baffled all early expeo- 
tations, is now produced in small quantities, particularly 
in Ohio and the western parts of New York. 

The rearing of animals must form eveiy where an im- 
portant branch of industry, particularly in new countries^ 
where there are yast tracts of unoccupied land, and pas- 
turage is much less expensive than tillage. Roche- 
foucauld reckons that in Massachusetts three-fourths 
of the ground are in grass. The animab are in general 
carelessly kept, with little selection as to breeds ; yet 
they roam £ree, have sufficient food, and are fattened 
on Indian com, perhaps the best of all materials for the 
purpose. They are considered, therefore, on the whole, 
not much inferior to those of Britain. The horses^ 
though only fourteen or fifteen hands high, are active 
and hardy, yet none of them are equal to the very fine 
breeds reared in this country. Cattle, having been ori- 
ginally imported from different places, are of mixed 
quality, but upon the whole meet with commendation ; 
while the sheep, yielding, amid great neglect^ a tolerably 
soft and fine wool, are a secondary object. Hogs, being 
allowed to roam through the forests, feeding on nuts 
and acorns, and then fattened on Indian com, thrive re- 
markably, and produce excellent pork, which, with beef 
in a salted state, form leading exports from the new to the 
old states, and from the latter to foreign countries. The 
X>oultry, especially turkeys, are plentiful and excellent ; 
but the ducks Mr Parkinson holds to be inferior. 
Bees are bred in considerable numbers in the new and 
southern states ; insomuch that wax forms an article of 
export.t The amount of these different articles, accord- 
ing to the last census, with their distribution through 
the several states, will be shown in a tabular form at 
the end of the volume. 

A country of such vast extent, with the greater part 

• Hnnt, No. vii. p. 64. 

+ Rochefoucauldj vol. i. p. 399 ; ii. p. 395. Parkinson, p. 
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BtiU uncultiyated, must derive an unnsoal proportion of 
its wealth from the spontaneous products of nature. The 
most important are adOforded by tiiose yast natural forests 
with which the greater part of the territory was originally 
covered. They include nearly every species of timber 
fitted for shipbuilding, carpentry, and indeed most other 
purposes; the chief exceptions being mahogany, log- 
wood, and other ornamental and dye woods, found only 
in regions completely tropical. Every day, in the 
process of clearing, vast woods are foiling beneath the 
axe ; but these have been now in a great measure re- 
moved from all those districts whence so bulky a com- 
modity can be easily conveyed. Hence this branch, 
though large, is not of so much importance as at the be- 
ginning of the century. In the three years 1803-4-6, the 
average export of lumber was valued at 2,639,000 dol- 
lars ; in 1838-39-40, only at 2,346,000. The case is other- 
wise with oak-bark and other dyeing materials, which 
admit of easier transportation. The value exported in the 
first period was 187,000 dollars, in the second, 233,000. 
Nav^ stores, tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine have also 
fully maintained their ground. Besides the pine-forests 
in the southern Atlantic states, a large supply has been 
found in Louisiana and Mississippi, whence they are easily 
conveyed to New Orleans. The annual value exported 
in the first period was 494,000 dollars, in the last, 664^000. 
Pot and pearl ashes have somewhat diminished ; in the 
first period they yielded 7l7fiOO dollars, in the second, 
621,000. Ginseng, a minor forest product^ has rather 
declined. Another valuaUe article drawn from the woods 
is the sugar afforded by a species of maple which is 
very generally diffused. It is a tall tree, growing in 
alluvial ground by the mountain-sides. The maker 
forms a shed called the sugar-camp, where he places his 
boilers ; and the tree being then tapped to the depth of an 
inch or more, the juice is received into troughi^ carried 
to the camp, and boiled till it acquires the requisite 
consistence. New York, Vermont, Ohio, and Indiana 
are the chief seats of this manufacture, which is not 
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exported, but serves to reduce the dependence of the 
country upon the West Indies.* 

In such a region the capture of wild animals forms a 
natural pursuit, though now lessflourishing than formerly. 
The largest and finest species are no longer found within 
the limits of the States, having receded before the pro- 
gress of cultivation ; but the deer have rather Inultiplied, 
perhaps from the removal of the more ferocious crea- 
tures, and their flesh and skins make a valuable prize. 
In the almost boundless plains west of the Mississippi 
roam vast herds of bisons and buffaloes, noble animals, 
whose skins, called robes, are much esteemed. The 
elk, beaver, and other furred animals, are still foimd, 
though much thinned. An American Fur G>mpany 
was formed at New York, and at one time carried on a 
great trade to the west of the Rocky Mountains ; but 
the superior management of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and their conciliatory course towards the Indians, have 
enabled them almost entirely to supplant this rival. 
Mr Lanman complains that wherever this body *^ plants 
its iron footsteps, there the American trade is sure to 
decline." The former company, however, keep stations on 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, and along the 
southern margin of the great lakes, whence they draw a 
considerable quantity of furs. The annual value exported 
in 1803-4-5 was 807,000 dollars, in 1838-39-40, 867,000.t 

The productions of the earth cannot be fiilly estimated, 
withouta view of its subterranean treasures ; andthemines 
of this territory may perhaps come into competition with 
those of any other region in the world. Still, notwith- 
standing their abundance, the produce does not as yet 
form a large proportion of the national wealth. The 
extraction is a work laborious, disgusting, and un- 
healthy; so that, whale high wages can be earned in 
more agreeable occupations, operatives can be found 

* Pitkin, p. 49. American Ahnanac, 1840-41-42. Soenes, 
&c., p. 73. 

t Hunt's Magazine, No. XV. p. 202. Pitkin, p. 49. American 
Almanac, 1840-41-42. 
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with great difficulty. A large capital, too, is usually 
required, which has not hitherto abounded. These 
obstacles are, however, beginning to be overcome. 

We shall commence with gold, more on account of its 
rank among the metals than its actual value. It is 
found in the mountainous district behind North Carolina, 
Teaching to Virginia on one side, and through Greorgia 
to Alabama on the other, extending thus over a tract of 
more than a thousand square miles. We have seen 
Soto allured by its fame into the interior of the continent, 
and coming to its very border, yet prevented by circum- 
stances from any attempt to procure it. The English 
settlers in Virginia have been observed inquiring after it 
with intense eagerness, yet unable, from the distance, to 
obtain any distinct information. The subject fell asleep 
till about 1803, when operations began at one or two 
places, and several large pieces of metal were found. In 
1814, a value of 11,000 dollars was deposited in the na- 
tioncd mint. Attention was then withdrawn from the 
subject till 1825, when Professor Olmsted having sub- 
mitted an account of the district to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, a great interest was excited, and even foreigners in- 
vested their capital in this object. The amount produced 
rose to 134,000 dollars, and the works began to spread 
into Virginia and South Carolina. Next year, Greorgia 
was added, whose mines even equalled those in the 
origmal district. The most flourishing year was 1834, 
when there was furnished to the United States mint 
a quantity worth 898,000 dollars (£194,666). Since 
that time the mines have gradually declined, not from 
any exhaustion of the material, but frx>m labour and 
capital being attracted to the culture of cotton, and 
other branches found more profitable. The lowest 
amount was in 1839, when there was brought into 
the general mint only 138,500 dollars ; but the 
branch ones received 246,740, making in all 385,240 
(£83,468). Mr Wheeler, however, in a recent report 
to government, gives reason to think that a considerable 
quantity besides is sent direct to Europe, or passes into 
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the hands of maimfactareTB. He anticipates an increase, 
and indeed states that additional capital is in course of 
inrestment. In £bu^ the produce in 1840 rose to the 
value of 426,000 dollars. 

The gold is found in some places in small and pure 
particles, mixed with sand, whence it is separated hy 
simple washing. Elsewhere it occurs in round rockj 
defts, in the form of ore, mixed with hard earthy sub- 
stances, from which it must be separated by smelting 
with quicksilver. The former is the easiest and least ex- 
pensive operation; but the latter, from the immense 
amount of rock ore, is by &r the most important. The 
labourers employed were estimated in 1832 — ^probably 
too high — at 20,000, being almost all foreigners, among 
whom there were spoken no less than thirteen languages.* 

Iron occurs abundantly in various parts of the Union, 
and is an object of such utility, that the establishments 
for working it have long been considerable, though still 
inadequate. The most productive mine is that at Lis- 
bon, near the White Mountains, where the ore is re- 
presented as the richest in the world. It forms a solid 
rock on the side of a mountain, and has in part the ap- 
pearance of metal newly cast. Having been first broken 
in pieces and burnt in a kiln, to expel the sulphur, 
it is carried to Franconia to be smelted. From its re- 
mote situation, however, the quantity removed is not 
very great. AH the New England states possess mines 
of this metal ; and though those of Massachusetts 
are not rich, and consist mainly of bog-ore, the in- 
dustry of the state makes them of considerable yalue. 
New York contains much metal, which of late has been 
extensively worked, chiefly into the valuable form of 
bar iron. Still more important are the mines in Penn- 
sylvania, on the west side of the mountains, in the vici- 
nity of Pittsburg, being indeed the most productiye in 
all America. There are important ores in Maryland, 
near Baltimore ; and the mountain tracts of Virginia 

* American Ahnanao, 1832, p. 226 ; 1841, p. 212 ; 1842, p. 90. 
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<:ontain vast depositSy wliich at the first settlement excited 
sanguine expectations, then pTemature, but now begin- 
Tiing to be fulfilled. ]^ the western states of Ohio, Ken- 
tncky, and Tennessee, the produce is by no means inoon- 
aiderable. Missouri contains mines asserted to be the 
purest and richest in the world. One mountain in the 
county of St Francois, three miles long, one broad, and 
three hundred and fifty feet high, is entirely composed 
of metal so pure, that without smelting it serves many 
useful purposes ; and the whole tract is represented as 
one Tast metallic bed. This treasure has not yet been 
broken in upon ; but a railway, now in course of forma- 
tiouy from St Louis to the mountain, is expected to go £ur 
in rendering it available.* 

Notwithstanding all these resources, the States have 
been unable to dispense with a large importation of this 
valuable metal, which has even increased in the fiice of 
exorbitant duties and of enlarged internal production. 
This was doubtless owing mostly to the vast demand 
occasioned by the formation of railways ; and of late, the 
introduction of metal for this usefid purpose has been 
allowed duty free, while the tax in all cases has been 
reduced to 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

One of the most extensive mineral deposits in the 
world is certainly that of lead on the Upper Mississippi ; 
— ^in the state of Missouri on one side, of Illinois on the 
other, and said also to extend northwards into Iowa and 
Wisconsin. In the first-mentioned state, the length of 
the lead region is reported to be 100 miles, the breadth 
40 ; and in Illinois, on Fever River, wMch fells into 
the Mississippi in 42° 19', Galena has been founded as a 
receptacle for the produce. It is procured with almost 
none of those obstacles which render mining elsewhere 
so arduous. By merely turning up the earth, the ore 
called galena is found in abundance, and \b smelted with 
the utmost hcUiij, being so pure as to contain seventy or 

♦ Scenes, &o. p. 16, 39. North American Review, vol. xlviii. 
p. 523. American Almanac, 1840, p. 273. 
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eighty per cent, of metaL A ton has been dug up in a day, 
and fortunes have been realized by the stirring of a ^mde. 
An extraordinary spirit of speculation was thus kindled, 
and such an extent of capital and labour employed^ that, 
in 1828, the produce was upwards of twelve, and in 1829, 
of fourteen millions of pounds. It soon proved, however, 
that the finding of rich spots was precarious, and much 
time thus vainly consumed ; and tiie market becomlDg 
greatly overstocked, exertion was gradually withdrawn, 
so that in 1836 the produce fell to only 3,754,000 lbs. 
Still, however, a sufficient quantity is produced for the 
supply of the home market, leaving even a small surplus 
for exportation.* 

There are copper mines of considerable value in 
Maryland, which are carefuDy worked, and others of 
less importance in Massachusetts ; but the States are 
mostly dependent on importation for this metal. 

After adl, the mineral substance whose abundance 
most conduces to the prosperity of a country is now 
generally acknowledged to be coai. The United States 
laboured long under its deficiency, which was felt more 
severely as Uiey advanced in population and industry. 
A limited supply was derived from Nova Scolia, to 
which an addition was made from Rhode Island. Late 
investigations, however, appear to prove, that thare is 
lodged on the opposite mountain-ffldes of the Alleghany 
a store sufficient to supply for ages all the wants of the 
republic. The main field at present worked is in the 
heart of Pennsylvania, between the upper branches ci 
the Schuylkill and Susquehanna. This wild broken 
territory, surrounded by sharp mountain-ridges^ inter- 
sected by innumerable rivers and streamlets, was twenty 
years ago one of the most desolate in the whole range of 
the States. A new world has since sprung up in the wilder- 
ness : amid its naked overhanging peaks, smiling villages 
have been reared, and a fixed and busy population has 

♦ Darby and Dwight's Gazetteer, United States, article Ga- 
lena. American Almanac, 1838, p. 134. 
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been established. The following was e^imated, in 1836, 
Eis the amount of capital invested :— 

X>ands, $4^00,000 

Collieries, boats, cars, &c 1,270,000 

Railroads and canals to facilitate conveyance, 8,750,000 
Mining capital, .... 480,000 

Value of towns, 3,375,000 

#18,775,000 
About £4,069,000 sterling. 

This store was first opened in 1820, when 365 tons 
were brought to market. In 1824, the supply had in- 
creased to d500 ; in 1829, to 110,000 ; in 1833, to 
485,000 ; in 1837, to 874,000. The average of 1838 and 
1839, owing to commercial depression, was only 755,000. 
The species is that called anthracitey in which the che- 
mical process converting vegetable into mineral matter is 
somewhat too far advanced. It is heavier and harder than 
the English coal, emits little flame or smoke, is kindled 
with difficulty, but gives out an intense heat. It is 
thus less agreeable for domestic use, but perfectly fitted 
for manufactures, the smelting of iron, and the produc- 
tion of steam for ships or railways. The mineral is very 
accessible, being lodged not in veins, but large beds, often 
on the surfEice, and capable of being quarried like stone, 
without galleries. The place first worked was on the river 
Lehigh, which, after running fifty miles through a beau- 
tiful country, falls into the Delaware. In 1825, others 
were opened on the Schuylkill, which in a few years 
became the most productive. In 1839, they yielded 
442,608 tons ; the Lehigh only 220,645. The former is 
better fitted for household use, the latter for manu&c- 
tures. A new range, opened on the Lashawana, has ac- 
quired considerable importance, though not equal to the 
others : in 1839, it yielded 122,300 tons. Another laige 
depository has just been opened at Blosburg, on the 
northern border, near the Erie canal, with which it is 
connected by a i^way. In the end of 1840, a new city 
had been laid out, its area still covered with trees and 
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stuinps. Cars oonveying 100 tons were miming' twiei 
a-day, and the quantity was rapidly increasing. 

The coal on the western side of the Alleghany is aB 
bituminous, burning with much flame and smoke, and 
emitting a strong smell. The only mines yet extenaiTely 
worked are at Pittsburg. Some extend a mile in length, 
along the side of a hill above the Monongahela, whence 
the produce can be easily shot down into the boats. 
This supply is not only most useful to the inhabitants, 
but the chief foundation of the prosperous manufiEio- 
tures of this flourishing town. In the eastern part of 
Ohio, in Tennessee, around the Cumberland mountain, 
and in Arkansas, large stores of the mineral are found.* 

The interior regions of the States are peculiarly fe- 
Youred in possessing numerous salt springs, &om which 
they are abundantly supplied with a necessary of life 
which otherwise must have been procured from a 
great distance and at a heavy expense. The most im- 
X>ortant are at Salina, Onondago county, in the western 
part of New York. The water thus impregnated rises 
in some places to the surfsice, but more commonly is 
procured by boring deep through earth and rocks, and 
raismg it by means of pumps. The salt is extracted 
either by artificial heat or solar evaporation. The former 
process, in 1831, employed 136 manufi5uHx)ries, contain- 
ing 3076 kettles, the fire being maintained with pine 
wood, which is cheap and plentiful. Several earthy 
compounds at first settle to the bottom, and are thrown 
away, after which pure white salt begins to form. When 
the solar influence is to be employed, the water is placed 
in vats eighteen feet wide, some six or seven hundred 
feet long, and reckoned in all to extend fifteen miles. 
The great spring is situated in a soft alluvial soil, the 
water being raised into an immense reservoir, whence 
the manufactories for several miles round are supplie^ 
by the Oswego canal, closely adjacent. The produce i» 



* North American Review, vol. zliL p. 242. Himt, No. iz. p. I^ 
Darby's Gazetteer, article Lehiirh. Scenes, &c.. vp, 79, ^ 
Peck's Guide, p. 198. 
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eonvey ed to Lake Ontario, while another cni leads to the 
£rie canal, where Syracuse has thus risen to importance. 
The mineial is not so strong as in sea-water ; yet forty- 
five gallons yield a bushel. The produce in 1826 was 
827,000 bushels ; in 1831, it had risen to 1,514,000. 

In tKe eastern part of Ohio and Kentucky the saline 
springs are numerous; also on the other side of the 
Mississippi, in Missouri, and Arkansas. Hence this in- 
terior coimtry is duly supplied with salt, which is likewise 
extracted &om sea^ water along almost the whole coast of 
Massacliusetts ; but this does not prevent a very consider- 
able importation, valued, in 1840, at 1,016,000 dollars.* 
Valuable stone for building is found in the northern 
states, where the formation is primitive. The granites 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire are well suited for 
this purpose ; that at Quincy, near Boston, being ex- 
trenaely fine. In this state, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
at Glen's Falls, on the Hudson, in New York, good marble 
occurs. The limestone formation of the southern branches 
of the Alleghany assumes in some places this form, as in 
Virginia and Kentucky. 

Manufactures at present, and for some time, must 
form a secondary branch of American industry; not, 
however, from any want of enterprise in the people, 
nor of a national interest felt in their establishment. 
This last feeling was indeed strengthened by the domi- 
neering and really tyrannical measures adopted by Bri- 
tain to crush their infant efforts, and render the colonies 
a mere market for British fabrics. An alarm being taken 
as to the hat-manufieu^ure, its exercise was restricted, 
and the exportation prohibited even to another colony ; 
while any mill or engine for working iron was disallowed, 
and even declared a nuisance. This course, however 
unjust, produced little or no real injury to the colonies, 
which could with no advantage have engaged extensively 
in such branches. The American war, cutting off the sup- 

• Darby's Gazetteer, articles Onondaga, Salina, Tanner Valley 
and Mississippi. Scenes, &c., pp. 57, 58. American Almanac, 
1842, p. 116. 
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ply &om Britain, produced an increase of home produc- 
tion, though chiefly in rude and household fahrics ; and 
at the peace, this £Eu;titious encouragement heing with- 
drawn, British goods were introduced without restraint. 
On the formation of the general government, a solicitude 
arose to check this influx ; and the scale of customs duties 
introduced hy Hamilton had avowedly such an object in 
view. The rates, however, were not so heavy as to en- 
able America to compete with the superior advantages 
of Britain ; so that the efibrts to establish fectories of 
any magnitude were few, and partly the result of patriotic 
zeal. Jefierson, who had imbibed just principles of free 
trade, and was anxious to reduce taxation, gave no sup- 
port to them. The case was otherwise when he and his 
party, impelled by enmity against Britain, introduced 
the embargo and non-intercourse bills, and finally de- 
clared war. The consequent exclusion of British goods 
gave an unnatural impulse to internal production, and 
caused the erection of large establishments. This change 
was boasted of by the ruling party, being indeed the only 
benefit that could be alleged to have ansen &om the 
war, and it was alleged that the dependence of America 
on foreign supply had in a great measure ceased. A few 
months of peace dissolved this illusion. British goods 
were poured in to the amount of many millions, at rates 
which drove all home productions out of the market, 
and involved in ruin the interests which had been thus 
artificially created. The manufEicturers called for aid to 
the government, which, under the circimistances, could 
scarcely refuse. Heavy additional duties were imposed ; 
and when it was found that even then America could not 
withstand British competition, recourse was had to the 
enormous and almost prohibitory tariff of 1828. The 
cord, however, had been drawn too tight ; the agricul- 
tural interest, by fiur the largest, exclaimed that its in- 
terests were sacrificed to force up this imnatural fiabric 
The Union was shaken to its foundation ; and the party 
who introduced the measure were driven fix)m po wer. A 
gradual reduction was then decreed, bringing the duties 
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In 1841 down to the rate of 20 per cent., with even a 
pledge that it should not he exceeded. The aristocratic 
interest, however, having come into power, has intro- 
inced a new tariff on exclusive principles ; hut it was 
carried with great difficulty, and will not prohahly he 
long supported. 

No effort, as already ohserved, can for a long time place 
manufactures on a level with the other branches of indus- 
try. All sound writers on political economy agree, that 
their perfection belongs to a more advanced stage of na- 
tional progress. Abundant capital and labour procured 
at moderate wages are essential ; in which respects, Ame- 
rica cannot soon compete with Britain, or even other 
European countries. Her very advantages forbid it ; in 
particular, the means possessed of indefinitely extending 
her agricultural interest. The west is continually drain- 
ing -Qiat population which would otherwise seek em- 
ployment in factories. The old states, as observed above, 
have, within the last ten years, scarcely at all increased, 
with the exception of those still possessing wide tracts 
of uncultivated land. If the Americans choose to shut 
the passes of the Alleghany, and prevent all emigration 
vrestward, they may become manufacturers, but not 
otherwise. Admitting as we do that this branch will 
continue to make some absolute progress, its relative 
inferiority to the agricultural must remain; and the 
latter must still look abroad for a supply of the finer 
fabrics. 

America, after all, is not without counteracting circum- 
stances, which favour a certain progress in this branch 
of industry. Although the operatives obtain very high 
wages, they labour, it is said, extremely hard ; they have 
quick and ready modes of doing all things, — ^produc- 
ing thus a greater quantity of work than a European 
artisan. It is not finished indeed in the same style ; 
but this is not required, quantity being more valued 
than quality. This circumstance is aided by the ideas 
prevalent respecting youthful females, especially among 
the numerous body of working proprietors. They are 
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never employed in out-door labour; and domestic a 
vice, disguised as it may be under the terms helpy host, 
and other dignified appellations, is still for them * 
bitter draught.'* Contrary to our ideas, the situatitm 
of a £sM:tory-girl is considered more respectable than 
that of a maid-servant ; the former even assuming the 
title and bearing of a lady. Hence the manufactur- 
ers obtain without difficulty a large supply of this class 
of operatives ; and it is gratifying to add, that their con- 
duct is not liable to the reproaches sometimes made 
against those similarly situated, but is distinguished by 
great correctness and propriety.* 

An early impulse must also have been given by the 
mere extent of the interior country, and the distance of 
the whole from Europe. A bulky commodity produced 
on the spot, if sent over and returned in a manufactured 
state, incurs the expense of conveyance for hundreds of 
miles to and from a seaport, and of double freight across 
the Atlantic. This could scarcely be compensated by 
very superior manufacturing skill, and affords a strong 
motive to work up the materials, though roughly, on 
the spot. The process was probably begun on a small 
scale, as a domestic employment ; then an individual 
began to prepare the article better and more easily for 
a village ; and the operation gradually expanded into an 
important manufacture. The tallow of the cattle, with 
wood-ashes from the adjacent forest, afforded ready ma- 
terials for soap and candles. The hides of the domestic 
animals could, without very much labour, be tanned, 
and converted into boots, shoes, and harness. These three 
branches have accordingly been carried on in America 
with such success as not only to supply her own market, 
but to afford a certain surplus. From the same cause, 
bulky articles of timber are almost necessarily fabricated 
at home. Sheep are not a favourite branch of husbandry ; 
and all the wool they produce is worked up in the ooun- 

■ Mechanics' Hand-Book to United States (Lend. 1840), 
pp. 15, 16. Sturge's Visit to the United States, p. 142-141 
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fay ; but this does not dispense with a large importation. 
Cotton exhibits a remarkable instance of a raw material 
sent to a distant country, and returned thence in a ma- 
nufactured shape. Yet the coarser stufis are the objects 
of a native industry in which such skill has been acquir- 
ed, that they are produced cheaper than elsewhere, and 
exported to a considerable amount, while the finer quali- 
ties are largely imported. There is even a very delicate 
fabric, that of glass, which could not, without idmost the 
certainty of breakage, be transported over the rugged 
roads of the Alleghany. This difficulty has been met ; 
Pittsburg, on the western side, produces it in great per- 
fection, and diffuses it both eastward and westward ; so 
that a very limited importation is now required. 

We have no doubt of the existence of causes tending 
to produce a certain continued extension of American 
manu&ctures. Yet there are others, by which perhaps 
these may be somewhat counteracted. The great im- 
provement of internal communication by canals and 
railways will remove many of the necessities under 
which we have observed these branches to have originally 
sprung up. They will convey to the &rmer various 
foreign articles, cheaper and better than he could make, 
them himself. Thus we see no prospect of America 
becoming exempt from that dependence on foreign fabrics, 
under which many of her politicians feel an ill-founded 
humiliation. We cannot sympathize with the lamenta- 
tion of a writer in the New York Conmiercial Magazine, 
who says, " If we enter upon the wharves of our large 
cities, we find them crowded with imported goods, for 
which money must be paid to the foreign manu£Bu;turer, 
and which we might as well have produced ourselves. 
Turning to the shops of our merchants, we perceive that 
their shelves are piled with goods of foreign importation. 
The saloons of our citizens are carpeted with fabrics 
from foreign looms, and their walls are adorned with 
imported pictures and statues. We drink our imported 
wine from imported glass, and sip our imported coffee 
from imported china. We support our theatres by im- 
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ported actors, and drive our horses in imported trappings. I 
We contract foreign loans for the constmction of our ' 
canals and railroads, and build these railroads of imported 
iron. We dress our wives and children as well as our- 
selves in imported cloths and silks ; and when we die 
we are placed in our coffins in imported shrouds."* All 
this must continue to be, otherwise America cannot ad- 
vance in her present career of prosperity. 

Fishery being a producing branch, may be properlj 
considered in this place. It might not seem a very pro- 
bable direction for the industry of America. The Dutch, 
with only a small and precarious portion of soU, might 
naturally be impelled to draw wealth out of the bosom 
of the deep ; but where such vast tracts of unoccupied 
land were ready for the plough, there seemed little 
temptation to engage in this arduous and perilous trade. 
Fishing, however, has been mentioned as the earliest 
occupation of New England, and the only mode by whidi 
the first voyages thither could be made profitable. A 
population was thus formed, attached to its hardy and 
exciting pursuits, and preferring them to any other. The 
soil there is comparatively barren, and had always a sur- 
plus population, part of whom were impelled by an ad- 
venturous spirit in this direction ; while the coast abound- 
ed in fine harbours, with adjacent rocky bays and rich 
fishing-grounds. Hence this pursuit continued always 
advancing, and was at length carried out into daring and 
distant voyages, seeking their objects in the fEirthest ex- 
tremities of the ocean. 

The cod-fishery forms the grand original object, and 
finds considerable scope on the coasts of New England, 
where it is carried on with particular advantage in boats^ 
and the produce spread on the shore to dry. The main 
field, however, is on the great bank of Newfoundland, 
to which, by treaty with England, the people have un- 
limited access. There indeed they carry on the chief 
fishery, as the English confine themselves mostly to the 

• Hunt, No. xi p. 362. 
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coasts and bays of tliat great island. The fish thus taken 
cannot be cured on board ; but, being gutted, split, and 
salted, are c(Hiyeyed to the native port, and spread out 
upon flakes to dry. They are not, however, equal 
to those which the British take near the shore. The 
Americans, moreover, may fish on any part of the British 
coasts, provided they do not approach within three miles ; 
and eTen this limited privilege they are said to use with 
great activity and effect. The quantity of cod caught 
by shipping from Massachusetts was reported to the 
leg^lature for the year ending April 1, 1837, at 510,564 
quintals, valued at 1,569,517 doUars. The average 
annual export for the years 1800-1-2, was valued at 
410,928 dollars ; for 1838-9-40, at 626,507.* 

The mackerel is a species much more plentiful in 
'America than in Europe, appearing along the whole 
coast of the northern states about the beginning of 
sununer; but the season must be somewhat advanced 
before it becomes so fat as to form a valuable capture. 
The fishermen, proceeding some distance out to sea, 
find them moving in immense shoals, called by them 
schools. They have contrived an ingenious mode of allur- 
ing them, by mashing down a great quantity of bait, and 
throwing it into the sea around the vessel, by which the 
mackerel are allured in large numbers, and easily caught 
by the hook and line. They are not dried like cod, but 
merely pickled, then sorted according to their quality, 
and packed into barrels. The return for Massachusetts 
for the year ending April 1837, was 234,069 barrels, value 
1,639,042 dollars. Herrings and shad also abound, par- 
ticularly on the coasts of Maine and New Jersey, and in 
the Chesapeake. The fish thus prepared by pickling, 
though on the whole of greater value than the dried, is 
mostly consumed at home. The average value exported 
in the years 1838-9-40, was only 171,061 dollars.t 

• Pitkin, p. 86. Hunt's Magazine, No. xi. p. 436. American 
Ahnanac, 1840-1-2. 

t Scenes, &c., pp. 9, 41, 69, 94. Hunt, No. xi. p. 436. 
American Almanac, 1840-1-2. 
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The whale-fishery, however, may he considered the 
hoast of the States, considering the distance at which it 
is carried on, the dangers encountered, and the capital 
invested. The &vourite quarter, too, is the most remote 
and perilous, heing the southern hemisphere, where 
European nations adventure only to a small extent. 
The produce of the peculiar kind of whale there caught, 
though not lai^e, is highly valuaMe, being the substance 
in the brain named spermaceti, whence very fine candles 
are manufactured. Nantucket in 1690 began this fishery, 
but has since been nearly rivalled by New London, 
and greatly surpassed by New Bedford. The trade was 
much encouraged by the plan of paying the seamen ac- 
cording to tlie quantity produced, usually in the propor- 
tion of three-tenths. Mr Pitkin states the number of 
vessels employed in 1834 for New Bedford at 181 ; 
Nantucket, 76 ; New London, 41 ; other ports, 136 ; in 
all, 434. He estimates their tonnage at 136,000, and 
their value at 10 millions of dollars (£2,250,000). 

In 1833, the value of the produce was only 4,046,900 
dollars. In 1837-8-9, the average was 157>844 barrels 
of spermaceti, and 222,447 of whale-oil. In 1841, by a 
report to the national convention, there appear to have 
arrived at New Bedford 48 ships ; Sagg's Harbour, 22 ; 
Nantucket, 21 ; New London, 15 ; Fairhaven, 13 ; other 
ports, 52 ; in all, l7l. The produce was as follows : — 

Dollars. 
Spermaceti, 157,643 bar. or 2,073,480 gals, at 95 cents, 2,177,154 
Whale oU, 205,164 — 6,531,462 — 33^ 4,767,172 
Whalebone,2,073,4801bs. 20 414,696 

• 7,359,022 

• Pitkin, p. 42-44. Hunt's Magazine, No. xix. p. 98 ; No, 
XX. p. 198. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Domestic Commerce — Steam — Canah — Railways — 
Banking, 

America a Commercial Country— Great Extent of Domestic 
Commerce— Steam Navigation— Its Rise— Fitch— Stevens- 
Fulton ; his Success— Extension over the West— Disputes 
about his Patent— Rapid Improvements— Present Extent — 
Disasters— Their Causes— The Moselle— The Oronoko— Re- 
gulations by Congress— Ineffective— Expense and Profits of 
Steamers— Canals — Early Projects — Great Erie Canal- 
Others in New York — In Ohio and Indiana— In Pennsyl- 
vania—In Maryland— Aid vnthheld by Congress — Canals 
in New Jersey— Virginia — New England— Railways — Their 
Rise— Those formed by New England— New York— Penn- 
sylvania —Maryland — New Jersey — Virginia — Carolina — 
Georgia— Alabama — The Western States— Banking— Its 
Modem Origin — Excessive Issue by First Congress — Na- 
tional Bank — Its successive Modifications— Overturned by 
Jackson— His Demand of Payments in Specie— Excessive 
previous Speculation— Greneral Suspension of Payments — 
Partial Resumption — United States Bank at Philadelphia — 
Banking Regulations in America. 

The production of useful commodities would be of much 
inferior value, and their extent greatly limited, had not 
every district the opportunity of exchanging its surplus 
for articles which can be procured elsewhere. All 
branches of industry find advantages in local circum- 
stances, and are best conducted on a large scale, which 
is impracticable without a wide market. Commerce, 
therefore, although it does not create commodities, adds 
vastly to their value, and forms the main impulse by 
which they are urged on towards perfection. 
Several causes make this pursuit occupy a peed- 
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liarly important place in America. The prevalence of 
agricultural over manufacturing industry originates a 
large exportable amount of the former, while most of the 
latter must be drawn from foreign sources. This is 
powerfully aided by the colonial character of the States. 
The eastern are colonies from Europe ; the western 
from the eastern. In an old agricultural country, in- 
dustry is in some degree stagnant, proceeding in a fixed 
routine ; the cultivators usually poor, and tolerably con- 
tent with home produce. But the colonist departs from 
an improved and cultivated country, carrying with him 
all the skill and all the desires which have there arisen. 
He goes into a vast unoccupied region, where every 
thing is to be created anew, and no old or fixed track 
is marked out for him. He seeks not merely to sop- 
ply hiB indent wants, but to establish himself in 1^ 
accustomed state of comfort and well-being. He must 
then cultivate articles suited to the market of the 
civilized world, and which will bring in return its 
luxuries and finer manufactures ; and this necessity 
must give rise to an extensive commerce. That of the 
States derives also a peculiar importance from the vast- 
ness of the space over which it ranges. Their interior 
territory possesses the magnitude of a continent^ and their 
principal foreign markets can be reached only by cross- 
ing the ocean. An extraordinary activity, and efforts 
almost gigantic, are required to overcome the obstacles 
interposed to such communications. 

Commerce divides itself naturally into two branches, 
the domestic and the foreign, both of which, in this 
coimtry, exhibit some remarkable features. To the first, 
as the fundamental branch, we shall direct our attention 
in the present chapter. 

The domestic intercourse finds ample scope in its vast 
extent of territory and great variety of climate. These 
include the whole range of the temperate zone, and par- 
take on one side of the tropical and on the other of the 
arctic^ Each portion thus abounds in commodities 
wanting in the others. The several states, too, have 
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.oiade a varying progress in the different branches of in- 
dustry, out of which arises a mutual dependence. 

Within the range of the Union, we may mark four 
distinct compartments, haying each productions peculiar 
to itself. 1. The Northern Atlantic or New England, 
has a surplus derived from fishery, manufactures, and 
the breeding of cattle. 2. The Middle Atlantic yields in 
profusion grain, particularly wheat, which, in the form of 
flour, is largely exported both to the north and the south. 
3. The Southern Atlantic has a large surplus of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, while it is dependent on the first 
two for many articles regarded as necessaries. 4. The 
Western shares the variety of climate and vegetation re- 
marked in the eastern, but has a great superfluity of 
the rude produce of the soil, while it depends on the 
Atlantic states for almost every species of luxury and 
manu&ctured commodity. 

While an active intercourse between the different 
states is thus rendered a matter even of necessity, it en- 
counters peculiar and formidable difficulties ; the very 
extent being equal to what we regard as constituting a 
foreign trade. From Portland (Mame) to New Orleans, 
the direct distance is nearly the same as from London 
to Constantinople. The great range of the Alleghany 
forms, besides, a most arduous barrier between the east- 
em and western states. The latter have thus no waters 
flowing towards the Atlantic, which they could reach 
only by a laborious and expensive portage. They have, 
indeed, a noble system of rivers ; but all uniting in one 
trunk, which terminates in the remote coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The magnitude, however, of these obstacles, 
has only impelled the Americans to encounter them 
with determined energy. They have invented new 
modes of communication, and to an unprecedented ex- 
tent employed others already known. They have thus 
excited the admiration of the Old World ; and the most 
distant points in their vast domain have been opened up, 
and rendered easily and speedily accessible. 

The first great improvement, and one almost wholly 
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their own, was that of steam nayigation. They had 
noble rivers, but with courses of such length, that to 
navigate them, at least against the stream, was a process 
too tedious to be consistent with any brisk and active 
intercourse. The application of this new power had 
therefore a higher interest here than in any other coun- 
try. The general principle had already been investigated, 
and some trials made in Europe. Even in the seventeenth 
century, the Marquis of Worcester boasted of possessing 
an engine by which vessels could be propelled against the 
stream ; and Prince Rupert actually constructed a steam- 
boat upon the Thames. Afterwards, in Scotland, Mr 
Miller of Dalswinton, and Mr Symington, an engineer, 
constructed boatswhich proceeded with considerable speed 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal. In 1781, a steam- vessel, 
upwards of 100 feet long, was launched on the Saone, in 
fVance, and a £Eivourable report of its performance made 
to the Academy of Sciences. In all these instances, how- 
ever, the speed was not sufficient for practical purposes. 
The Americans then began to come upon the field. 

About the year 1783, one John Fitch, a watchmaker 
of Philadelphia, poor and illiterate, devoted his whole 
mind to the subject. He in vain sought aid from con- 
gress, but obtained from the legislature of New York an 
exclusive right to practise his invention for fourteen 
years within the limits of that state. He raised funds 
sufficient to build a boat, which, in 1788, was launched, 
and performed a trip to Burlington, a distance of twenty 
miles. There the boiler burst ; it was restored with dif- 
ficulty, and a second voyage performed ; but, fix)m some 
defect in the machinery, a series of accidents occurred ; 
his invention was discredited, and his funds exhausted. 
He retained always, however, the most enthusiastic con- 
fidence in the future success of the scheme, declaring it 
to be only from his being poor John Fitch that it was 
now neglected. He even desired to be buried on the 
banks of the Ohio, fancying that his rest would one day 
be soothed by the sound of steamers passing along its 
waters. 
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The subject, however, was in 1791 again taken up by 
Mr Stevens, resident at Hoboken, a beautiful village op- 
posite New York. He became associated with Mr Liv- 
ingstone, an eminent political character, and Mr Brunei, 
probably father to the well known engineer. They 
succeeded in constructing a steam-boat, and, confident 
of success, procured through Mr Livingstone's influence 
an exclusive patent during twenty years for thus navi- 
gating the waters of New York. They were required, 
however, within a year, to produce a vessel which should 
sail three miles an hour ; but a fiiilure in this condition 
rendered the privilege void. 

The same object, however, was pursued by Robert 
Fulton, a man of genius, bom in the interior of the 
state of Pennsylvania. He turned his first attention to 
peonting, and removing to London, began to practise 
that art under Benjamin West. His mind was next 
directed to engineering, for which he had the advantage 
of being received into the house of Mr Barlow. His 
views were then attracted entirely to the improvement 
of steam navigation ; and he invented the submarine 
boat, so famous under the name of torpedo. Repairing 
to Paris, he met Mr Livingstone, who had been sent as am- 
bassador to the court of the Tuilleries. They immedi- 
ately united their counsels and efforts, and produced a 
vessel, which was successfully launched on the Seine in 
the spring of 1803. Fulton was satisfied that the true 
mode of propulsion was by wheels and paddles ; and sucli 
an engine was ordered from the manufactory of Watt 
and Boulton. Mr Livingstone procured from the boun- 
teous legislature of New York another patent of twenty 
years, and Fulton repaired to that city, where a vessel 
under his direction was constructed, and launched in the 
spring of 1807. A day was appointed for her departure 
to Albany ; a vast crowd assembled, agitated by various 
feelings, among which incredulity, amounting even to 
derision, was prevalent. The moment came ; she began 
to move, but suddenly stopped ; failure seemed certain. 
The defect, however, was instantly discovered and re- 
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medied. Fulton and his friends then saw her with ex- 
nltation ascending the river at five miles an hour ; and 
their triumph was completed when intelligence came 
down from Albany, that she had maintained that speed 
for 150 miles. The snooess of steam navigation was de- 
cided, though its powers were not yet fully developed. 

Stevens, meantime, had been diligently improving his 
invention, and only a fortnight after Fulton's success, 
was ready with another and greatly improved vessel. 
Being shut out, however, from the Hudson by the rival 
patent, he navigated it aloi^ the coast, entered the Dda- 
ware, and arrived at Philadelphia. He was thus the first 
to prove the practicability of steam navigation on the 
open sea. 

This career was not then pushed farther ; it was under 
Fulton's auspices that the invention was extended to the 
rivers of the interior. The Clermont continued to ply 
as a regular packet to Albany ; and during the first year, 
two additional vessels, the Raritan and the Car of Nep- 
tune, were launched. A line of steam-boat ferries was 
also established on the Hudson, and one boat plied re^ 
gularly between New York and Brooklyn. Opposition, 
however, soon arose to this as to other innovations. The 
proprietors of sailing-ships, seeing their interests, which 
they considered as rights, seriously invaded, opposed 
every obstruction in their power to the new vessels, and 
even endeavoured to damage them by intentional colli- 
sions. The right of the patentees was disputed, and a 
company, established at Albany, began running a rival 
line upon the Hudson. Against this encroachment, an 
injunction was prayed for from the United States circuit 
court; but it declined exercising jurisdiction on tiie 
subject. The state court of chancery was then applied 
to, but refused, on the ground that the legislature, in 
making the grant, had exceeded its powers. An appeal, 
however, was taken to the state court of errors, and the 
cause was defended with enthusiasm and eloquence by 
Emmet, the celebrated political exile from Ireland. A 
reversal of the sentence was thus obtained ; and a c<Hn- 
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promise was concluded, which induced the other party 
to desist from forther appeal. 

The grand application, however, of this instniment 
was to the western regions, which have heen mainly 
indehted to it for their advancement and prosperity. The 
settlers there had hitherto been buried as it were in an 
immense desert, shut out from nearly all communication 
with the civilized world. The voyage fit)m New Orleans 
to Cincinnati, of about a thousand miles, occupied usually 
four months, and was effected by toils which only the 
most iron frame and indomitable spirit could support. 
The boats were either propelled by poles, or, when the 
stream was too deep, drawn by ropes. In this last case, 
the operator was forced to travel on the heated sand, to 
wade through mire, to climb precipitous banks, to push 
his way through brushwood, and often to tread aJong 
the undermined shore, which, giving way under his feet, 
precipitated him into the eddying torrent of the Mis- 
sissippi. At the same time the Indians, often in large 
bands, either openly attacked or sought to allure the 
boatmen on shore. So imminent was this danger, that 
even on the Ohio it was thought necessary to assure 
passengers by a placard, that " every person on board 
will be under cover made proof against rifle or musket 
balls, and convenient port-holes for firing out of." The 
boatmen themselves were a most reckless and desperate 
race, totally beyond the pale of law or civilisation. They 
were generally faithful to the charge intrusted to them, 
but fit)m their number and hardihood proved formid- 
able visiters in the small villages along which they passed. 
Joining cupidity to a spirit of wild drollery, their frolics 
and depredations made them at once the amusement and 
terror of the whole west. 

Fulton was hence very speedily employed in extend- 
ing his invention to the western rivers. In 1812, he 
built on his own account, at Pittsburg, the Orleans of 
400 tons, and next year, at the same place, the Vesuvius 
of 340, for a company at New York and New Orleans. 
Soon afterwards there was constructed for the latter, we 
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suppose by liim, the Etna of 340. About the same time 
smaller vessels, the Comet of 26 tons, the Enterprise of 
46, and the Despatch of 26, were formed by Daniel 
French. These first attempts met with reverses which 
threatened to disappoint the hopes founded on this mode 
of communication. The Orleans was wrecked on a 
snag ; the Vesuvius ran twice aground, and was finally 
burned. The vessels, after reaching New Orleans, were 
merely employed in running between that place and 
Natchez, without any attempt to re-ascend to the Ohio, 
the practicability of which was generally doubted. In 
1817, however, the Enterprise reached Louisville in 
twenty-five days, — ^an event which caused there gre^ 
exultation ; and in the same year, the Washington of 400 
tons, built at Wheeling, sailed down and returned in 
forty-five days. This result was considered as deciding 
the success of western steam-navigation. The vessels 
had hitherto been constructed merely for the trans- 
port of merchandise ; but the General Pike of 200 
tons, built at Cincinnati in 1818, was fitted up exclu- 
sively for passengers ; and the two objects have since 
been combined. About the same time, the Independ^ice 
of 60 tons sailed up the Missouri to support the expedi- 
tion under Lewis and Clarke, and soon after the Western 
Engineer ascended against the powerftil current of that 
river to the Council Blufis, about 660 miles above St 
Louis. In 1819, the Postboy of 200 tons was employed 
in the conveyance of the mail. 

Meantime, Fulton was harassed by new attempts to 
set aside his patent by the states of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, who complained that it fettered theur navi- 
gation. Yet he was employed in constructing a steam- 
frigate, which, in the end of 1814, was launched at New 
York, amid the acclamations of numerous spectators. 
His health, however, for some tune declining, was farther 
injured by the fatigues encountered on this occadon; 
and on the 16th January 1816 he expired. Public 
honours were paid at his funeral, and the legislature 
even went into mourning. No substantial bounty, how- 
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ever, ivas conferred on him or his &mily, and from his 
great outlay and repeated losses, with expensive lawsuits, 
he died in emharrassed circumstances. 

His heirs and those of Mr Livingstone continued for 
some time to maintain the patent. In 1824, however, 
the dispute was renewed, and carried before the supreme 
court. The cause of the patentees was again forcibly 
supported by Emmet, but opposed by the powerful ora- 
tory of Mr Webster ; and a decision was finally given, 
that the legislature of New York, in granting this pri- 
vilege, had invaded the exclusive right of regulating 
commerce, which the constitution vested in congress. 
The pursuit was therefore thrown open to all, and the 
most active competition and ingenious contrivances have 
heen since employed to render the vessels at once more 
speedy and commodious. Even at that time they occu- 
pied thirty hours in sailing to Albany, making an hourly 
rate of only five miles. Now they perform the same 
voyage in ten hours, or fifteen miles an hour. This speed 
appefirs to be chiefly produced by using very large con- 
densing engines, and obtaining great power in proportion 
to the size of the vessel. The Rochester, the swiftest 
on the Hudson, is supposed by Mr Stevenson to have 
one equal to 748 horses, and the Narragansett, the finest 
running from New York to Providence, one of 772 ; 
while the Great Western, a much larger vessel, has only 
450. They are built with flat hulls and perpendicu- 
lar sides, reaching a very small depth into the water, 
and thus encounter less resistance from that element ; 
but, as will be presently observed, this involves some 
sacrifice of security. Curious alterations are made to 
improve boats whose sailing has been found defective. 
It is common to cut one down through the middle, and 
either add to or take from its length. The Swallow, by 
having twenty-four feet thus annexed, wasconvertedfrom 
a very inferior to one of the swiftest vessels. Passengers 
are also attracted by the internal arrangements, which 
have been made in a high degree not only commodious 
but splendid. 
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About the year 1818, this agent was extended to 
the coasting- trade, a packet being established between 
New York, Charleston, New Orleans, and Havannah. 
This mode of intercourse has been still fiuther car- 
ried out, though not to the same extent as in the 
internal waters, or on the British coast. An important 
extension was about the same time made to the great 
lakes on the northern border. A steamer called Walk- 
in-the- Water, to the astonishment of the wild borderers, 
was propelled across those of Erie and Huron to the port 
of Michimillimak. The former expanse, as well as that 
of Ontario, ia now traversed by numerous ressels of this 
description.* 

The amount of steam-tonnage employed in the States 
can be matter of little more than conjecture. Two ac- 
counts, purporting to be official, have been published, 
one appended to the annual state of commerce and naviga- 
tion for the year ending 30th September 1837 ; the other 
from returns made to congress on the express subject, 
for December 1838. The discrepancies, however, between 
the two are so gross, that we cannot really attach value 
to either. Thus, the amount for Louisiana is stated in 
1837 at 54,421 ; in 1838, at 4986. The total is sud to 
be, in 1837, 700 vessels and 153,660 tons ; in 1838, 
126,673 tons. There would thus appear a great dimi- 
nution during the year ; although the case, we are per- 
suaded, was the reverse. It ib stated that about 1300 
vessels have been built, of which 260 may have been 
lost, 240 worn out, and 800 now (1838), in operatioo. 
We add, without guaranteeing, the following distriba- 
tion of the vessels, tonnage, and horse-power : — 

Vessels. Tonnage. Poww. 

Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, 351 65,946 13^18 

North- Western Lakes, . . 63 17,287 5,857 

Mississippi Valley, . . 285 43,440 15,M4 

This makes only 699, but is supposed to be deficient 
by about a hundred. 

* Hunt's Commercial Magazine, No. xx. Hall's Western 
States, p. 220-234. Stevenson's Sketch of the Civil Engineering 
in North America, pp. 119, 146. 
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A distressing circumstance alloys the satis&ction with 
which we should view this grand and useful mode of 
commuDication. Numerous and fatal accidents have 
chequered and rendered it indeed one of the darkest 
pages in the story of human calamity. We have already 
observed that, in the construction of the vessels, even on 
the e€istem waters, speed rather than safety has been aimed 
at ; a practice which has been followed to a much more 
alarming degree in those of the west. In the former, the 
cabins, being beneath the regular deck, and thus in the 
body of the vessel, serve to steady the movement ; while 
in the latter, they are placed above, and even story raised 
over story, to procure ample space for passengers, with- 
out almost in any degree increasing the weight of the 
ship, or its hold on the water. While no cost, too, is 
spared iu producing splendour of appearance and accom- 
modations, a sordid economy is often practised upon the 
more substantial objects. Mr Stevenson declares that 
the eye of a skilled engineer could not look at these 
structures without shuddering ; and an American writer 
compares them to the bark-canoe of the Indian, ^' as 
buoyant and as frail." The engines employed are almost 
exclusively high-pressure, by which the required power 
can be procured with less cost, less weight, and in a 
sonaller space ; so that %very object of the owners is 
gained, except the safety of their passengers. They 
allege that with due care the one pressure may be as 
secure as the other; but experience seems fatally to 
prove the contrary. At all events, the caution necessary 
seems beyond what can in ordinary cases be depended on. 
The masters of these vessels, though many of them are 
said to be well qualified for their situation, share in 
many instances the rude and reckless character of the 
horderers. Racing, by no means unknown in the eastern 
waters, is carried on in the west with extreme eager-! 
ness ; and even the passengers take a pride in seeing 
their vessel victorious. Rivalry and enmity are said 
sometimes to be so violent that they impel to intentional 
collision. We may add, that the bed of the Mississippi 
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is beset with many and peculiar obstmctions. Tlie 
most formidable are snagsy the trunks of large trees 
borne down by the current, and becoming fixed in the 
channel, but concealed, so that these frail &brics;, on 
striking against them, are immediately upset. In other 
places, rocks and bars of sand are encountered. Great 
pains have been taken to clear away these obstmctions ; 
but this mighty and troubled stream is continually 
bringing them down afresh, and even working for itself 
new and untried channels. Its winding course, vnHh 
numerous curves and bends, in which projecting points 
shut out the view of all objects beyond, causes a constant 
danger of collision. When this happens, the terrific crash, 
the shrieks of the passengers, the utter confusion, too 
often deprive the pilots of all presence of mind, and pre- 
vent them from adopting even obvious means of safety. 
The most awful catastrophe of this nature was perhaps 
that of the Moselle in 1838. She was a fine new vessel, 
having made only one or two trips, and the captain, a 
spirited and active young man, was determined to gain 
for her, at all hazards, the reputation of being the swiftest 
on the river. He had already acquired for her that of being 
" a crack boat ;" and when his departure from Cincinnati 
on the 25th April was announced, multitudes crowded to 
secure their passage in the swfft-sailing Moselle. This 
desire was heightened, with very bad reason, by the 
rumour of the captain having declared his absolute de- 
termination to beat another steams that had previously 
departed. The vessel thus attracted much more than her 
complement of passengers, who were admitted without 
scruple till, with the crew, they amounted to about 260. 
The greater proportion had crowded to the front in order 
to witness the rapid passage along the city, where nu- 
merous and excited spectators lined the shore. Scarcely 
had the vessel begun to move, when an explosion ensued, 
and the whole of the front was blown into the air. It was 
like the springing of a mine ; the four boilers burst at 
once ; and though the river was a quarter of a mile broad, 
the fragments and bodies were scattered across its channel. 
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x>eachiiig to both banks. Such was the force, that the 
liead of one man penetrated through a roof 300 yard^ 
<iistant. The captain himself was found lying on the 
shore, dreadfully mangled. Of those who leaped from 
the vessel or were thrown into tlie water, many were 
saved by their own exertions, or the aid actively af- 
forded by the people on shore, and among them the 
most affecting scenes ensued. Husbands were seeking 
their wives, parents their children, with wild cries, 
bat too often in vain. One man saved a son, but lost 
a wife and five children ; another was bereft of nine 
members of his family. Some, after giving up the hope 
of ever seeing their friends, suddenly met them, and faint- 
ed for joy. The official account of the loss is 120 killed 
and 16 wounded, but some believe it to have been greater. 
This catastrophe was almost immediately followed by 
that of the Oronoko, on the Mississippi, during her up- 
ward passage from New Orleans. A flue collapsed, when 
the steam escaping, swept the deck with such fury, that 
the whole of the passengers, being crowded upon it, were 
blown into the water. It then rushed into the cabin, 
whose tenants were nearly all either scorched or suffo- 
cated. Almost the only escape was in the sleeping 
apartments, which were so well constructed, that those 
who had presence of mind to keep the door fast shut, 
sustained little injury. It was necessary to tow the 
vessel to Vicksburg, where every aid was afforded ; but 
the loss in killed was estimated at ISO. 

These disasters, succeeding many others, spread such a 
general alarm through the country, that congress took up 
the question. After a careful inquiry and report, a regu- 
lating act was passed on the 7th August 1838, by which 
every vessel was required to receive a new license, 
granted by the district judges, after inspection and re- 
port by one or more competent persons ; and this pro- 
vision was to be renewed every year, and, with regard 
to the boilers, every half-year. Each captain, not pro- 
vided with such license, was to pay 500 dollars. All 
persons employed, through whose negligence or miscon- 
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duct lives had been lost, were declared groilty of 
•laughter, and might be punished with ten years' ia 
prisonment. In case of any derangement in the veai 
or its machinery, the presumption was to be held again 
them, until they should afford positive proof of innoceiMl 
Stringent as were these regul^ions, a respectable Am« 
rican authority assures us, that they have remainef 
nearly a dead letter. Congress has little local powei 
and can scarcely suppress any serious resistance, un 
less by the cumbrous operation of calling out troopa 
The owners of steamers, and those whom they employ, 
form a numerous body, possessing great local in- 
fluence ; even the state-governments are either under 
their sway, or cannot venture to take strong measures 
agunst them. It would really seem that there has not 
been any material reduction in the number of these dis- 
mal casualties. 

Reports to congress in 1838 state the entire accidents 
from the commencem ent of steam-navigation at 228. Of 
these — ^99 happened by explosions and collapses ; 28 by 
fire ; 26 by shipwreck from collision, gales. Sec, ; 52 by 
snags and other obstructions ; 24by different and unknown 
causes. As only about forty of the above were prior to 
1830, the number in the subsequent nine years to 1838 
inclu8ive,must have been about 188, or more than twenty 
in the year. The number of persons killed was 1676* 
The same rule will bring them ii^the last nine years to 
about 1400, or nearly 160 annually. The wounded 
amounted to 443. The statement is no doubt very in- 
complete, as in numerous cases the particulars were un- 
known, and many were not reported at all.^ 

The expense of constructing a western steamer is esti- 
mated by Mr Hall at 100 dollars per ton, while the 
repairs necessary during the course of four years may 
be about half that sum. Another writer considers thi^ 
too high, observing that the cost b in general io- 

• North American Review, January- April, 1840. Hall's 
Western States, p. 299, &c. American Almanac, 1840, p. 121. 
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versely as the size, a large one being built cheaper 
in proportion to the tonnage. He supposes that good 
plain, vessels of 75 or 100 tons may be built for 80 
dollc^rs per ton ; those of 500 for 60. There is a great 
difference, indeed, according to the finish; thus the 
Uncle Sam and the Henry Clay, both of 500 tons, cost 
respectively 29,500 and 43,000 dollars. The larger 
vessels have the disadvantage, that in July, August, and 
September, there is not water sufficient to float them on 
tlie -western rivers ; and even during part of the other 
months they are obliged to confine themselves to the 
lower trade. Hence the majority, and especially such as 
are intended to ply on the tributary streams, are smaller. 
Tliese vessels are much less durable than those on the 
eastern waters, being composed of a softer wood, far too 
liastily put together, and exposed to a greater variety of 
accidents. Mr Hall reckons their duration at four years ; 
and they are admitted to be seldom worth much after 
five or six. He quotes the opinion of an assembly of 
steam-boat owners, that their construction was a losing 
investment ; and a respectable individual, thus engaged 
for many years, and particularly fortunate in escaping 
accidents, had not cleared above 6 per cent., — a very low 
profit in the United States, We cannot but hesitate to 
receive such statements respecting a trade which con- 
tinues to be briskly carried on. There will doubtless 
be great variety as to the results, and good management 
will be necessary to make them very fevourable. The 
other writer takes a diflerent view, stating that a vessel 
is expected to clear the whole cost of her construction 
in a single year, and in some cases has actually done so. 
He admits, that it more commonly requires two or 
even three years, but considers it even then as a pro- 
fitable investment.* 

Canals have been long known as one of the prime 
agents in promoting national prosperity, by transferring 
the surplus produce of one district to another, where 

• Hall, pp. 236, 236. Tanner's Mississippi Valley, p. 333. 
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value may be obtained for it. Those of Egjrpt and Italy 
were mostly intended for navigation ; those of China 
were commercial and signally beneficial, but too distant 
to influence the inhabitants of Europe. Holland first 
showed the advantage of a country completely intersect- 
ed by navigable channels. Towjids the end of the last 
century, England began to follow her example, and in a 
short time completed a most extensive system, from 
which remarkable benefits have arisen. America, 
from the vast extent of her territory, and many parts 
lying fer inland, stood particularly in need of this 
improvement ; yet the great scale on which it was re- 
quired, the thinness of the population, and the scarcity 
of capital, presented very formidable obstacles. 

Her bold spirit was not deterred by these difficulties, 
but directed itself at once to the most extensive and ardu- 
ous of the objects in view. This was to connect the mari- 
time states with the great inland region watered by the 
Mississippi, separated as these were by the rugged bar- 
rier of the Alleghany. Pennsylvania first imbodied this 
idea, natural to a state whose back territory stretched 
over the mountain-region, and included even the upper 
course of the Ohio. Plans began to be formed imme- 
diately after the organization of the central govern- 
ment, previous to which no connected scheme of this kind 
could be attempted. In 1791 and 1792, two companies 
were formed, one called the Delaware and Schuylkill, 
the other the Schuylkill and Susquehanna ; and for 
each a capital of 400,000 dollars was subscribed. This, 
however, was too little even to break ground with such 
an object ; and after part of the money had been spent, 
both companies were dissolved. 

Some years after. New York came into the field. She, 
too, embraced a large extent of the western plain, with 
the additional advantage, that the gi*eat river Hudson 
penetrates through a deep vaUey into that region. This 
opening, though interposed between the highest branches 
of the Appalachian chain, is said itself nowhere to rise 
above 141 feet, so that if the Atlantic were so fer ele- 
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vated, it would reach to the St Lawrence, and convert 
Neipv- England into an island. From this structure it re- 
sults, that from the head of the ship- waters of the Hud- 
son to Lake Erie, the country is almost a continued 
level, opposing no serious obstacle to the formation of a 
canal. The advantage thus offered was early perceived, 
and, even in 1777, Governor Morris pointed this out as 
a benefit likely to be derived from national independence. 
It was felt for many years to be beyond the resources of the 
new republic, till, in 1803, he began seriously to discuss 
the plan with M. de Witt, the intelligent surveyor-ge- 
neral of the state. Five years more elapsed ere he could 
prevail upon the legislature to order the necessary sur- 
veys. These being satisfectory, in 1810, a board of com- 
missioners was appointed to organize the scheme, in- 
cluding Messrs Livingstone and Fulton, also De Witt 
Clinton, who afterwards became the most active sup- 
porter of the design. On publishing the plan, however, 
they could scarcely obtain a hearing, and were assailed 
by sneers, ridicule, and a general incredulity. Congress 
and several of the neighbouring states were in vain ap- 
plied to for aid. Confident, however, in the solid grounds 
on which they proceeded, they presented, in 1812, a re- 
port to the legislature, recommending without hesitation 
that New York alone should engage in the undertaking. 
They represented the extent and fertility of the region 
with which a communication was to be opened, con- 
taining more land, and of superior quality, than the 
Atlantic states. The net produce, at no distant period, 
might be estimated at a million of dollars. This cal- 
culation, they said, might be considered chimerical by 
men who had too much pride to study, and too much wit 
to think ; but their reasons were solid ; the advance 
of the nation in numbers and wealth outran fimcy ; and 
things, the idea of which would have been laughed at 
twenty years ago, were now seen fulfilled. 

The measure might still have proved abortive, but for 
the exertions of Mr de Witt Clinton, to whom America 
is mainly indebted for this grand improvement. The 
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war with Britain, which immediately ensued, delayed it 
for some years ; hut on the 4th of July 1817, the fini 
excavation was made. Its execution was proyided for 
hy a loan of eight millions of dollars, raised at five and six 
per cent., and made redeemahle partly in 1837, and fully 
in 1845. These terms were judged so adyantageous, that 
the successiye loans were effected without difficulty, and 
even hore a premium. Thus the work was carried on 
steadily, and in October 1825 was brought to a conclu- 
sion. From Albany, at the head of the Hudson ship- 
navigation, to its termination in Lake Erie, the length 
was 363 miles, being the greatest extent of actual cutting 
that had ever been expended on any one canal. The prin- 
cipal one of China has alonger navigation, but is composed 
in a great measure of the courses of rivers. The American 
one is forty feet wide and four deep, which does not al- 
low the passage of very large barges, and has indeed been 
found inconveniently small. The sound principles, how- 
ever, on which it had been constructed, soon became 
manifest. The tolls increased rapidly every year, till, in 
1831, they exceeded the estimated million of dollars. In 
1839, including the smaller connected one of Champlain, 
they had risen to 1,617,000 dollars. This advantage, how- 
ever, was small, compared to the vast impulse given to 
the industry of the western territory. Even in 1833, 
there were brought to Albany and West Troy goods to 
the value of 12,737,000 dollars (above £2,500,000). 
This prosperity was strikingly proved by the rise of 
small towns on the line of the canal into laige cities. 

In 1825, Buffalo contamed a pop. of 2,600— in 1840, 18,213 

Rochester ... 5,271 20,191 

Utica ... 5,040 12,782 

Albany ... 15,971 33,721 

The shipments at Buffalo in 1840 included 639,633 
barrels of flour, 883,100 bushels wheat, 47,885 of Indian 
com, 18,435 barrels of pork, 7027 of beef, and 9006 of 
ashes. The tolls amounted to 410,000 dollars, about a 
third of those on the entire canal, which consequently 
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must have conveyed three times the above quantities, 
comprehending, besides, only the principal heads. The 
number of boats plying on this and some smaller canals, 
amoiLnted, even in 1833, to 2328, employing 11,000 men 
and boys. 

About the same time with the above, the state under- 
took a canal from the vicinity of Albany to Lake Cham- 
plain, which, stretching northward in a long line, reaches 
almost to the St Lawrence, near Montreal. It was com- 
pleted in 1823, at an expense of 1,179,000 dollars, the 
distance being sixty-four miles. The tolls, in 1833, 
had risen to 132,559 dollars, an amount less remunera- 
tive than that on the other line ; still the country has 
no doubt derived from it great advantages. The state 
has since executed some smaller lines in connexion 
with this great one. One reaches thirty-eight miles from 
Syracuse, on the great canal, to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, 
forming thus a connexion between New York and that 
great expanse. It was completed in 1828, at an expense 
of 565,000 dollars ; and in 1839, yielded of tolls 37,278, 
which,however,did not pay the annual cost, amounting to 
48,776. A line of twenty-two miles from the Great Canal 
south to the large lakes of Cayuga and Seneca, was com- 
pleted in the same year, for 237,000, and yielded, in 
1839, 19,354 dollars. Another of eight miles, from Seneca 
to Crooked Lake, finished in 1833, cost 156,700 dollars ; 
tolls in 1839, 1893 dollars. The Chemung Canal continu- 
ed the line from Seneca Lake to Tioga, where it became 
connected with a great one formed in Pennsylvania. 
Here, however, besides the direct line of twenty-three 
miles, it became necessary to form a feeder sixteen miles 
long, and the cost was 335,700 dollars ; tolls, in 1839, 
only 4767. A considerably longer line, called the Che- 
nango, was undertaken from Utica to Binghampton, also 
on the Pennsylvania frontier. It extends ninety-seven 
miles, and was completed in 1836, at a cost of 1,960,000 
dollars; tolls in 1839 only 17,999. It is observable, 
that none of the lateral branches, in 1839, nearly defray- 
ed the cost of repairs. Yet so ample were the proceeds 
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of the Erie and Champlain line, that the general result 
was very favourable, the tolls bemg 1,698,500, the ex- 
penditure 769,600, net income 929,000 dollars. 

The success which had attended these works, and the 
credit derived from them, encouraged the legislature to 
proceed on an augmented scale. The small dimensions 
of the Erie Canal having been found inconvenient, in May 
1836, they authorized the conmiissioners to enlarge it, 
increasing the depth of water at least from four to six 
feet, and the breadth from forty to sixty. A double set 
of lift-locks were also to be constructed. The expense 
of transportation would thus be diminished 50 per cent. 
The estimate was 10,368,000 dollars, being more than 
the original construction ; yet it is now believed, that a 
much greater amount would be requisite. Four millions 
have already been raised for the purpose ; but the work is 
only partially executed, and, we believe, entirely sus- 
pended. It seems, indeed, to be beyond the present re- 
*sources of the state, which, in 1840, had incurred a canal 
debt of 12,494,000 dollars. Another cut has been com- • 
menced from Rochester to Olean, near the head of the 
Alleghany, through which it would communicate with 
the upper Ohio. A loan of two millions has been raised 
for the purpose ; but it is still unfinished. 

Besides tliese state canals, an important one, the De- 
laware and Hudson, has been executed by a private com- 
pany, with a view to transport coal from Pennsylvania. 
It begins on the Hudson, ninety miles above New York, 
reaches thence fifty-nine to the Delaware, then twenty- 
four along that river to the mouth of the Lackawaxen, 
and by its course twenty-six miles to Honesdale, whence a 
railroad of sixteen miles reaches to the coal-mines. The 
whole line extends 126 miles, and cost 2,306,000 dollars, 
110 locks having been required. No periodical account 
is published ; but the coal conveyed by it in 1833 
amounted to 111,777 tons. 

Meantime the young state of Ohio, deriving ample be- 
nefits from the Erie Canal, saw still greater vnthin its 
reach, and, fired with a noble emulation, made efibrts 
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which seemed beyond its strength. The obviously de- 
sirable object was to connect Lake Erie with its own 
river ; but this was a gigantic operation, scarcely second 
to the New York Canal. In 1825, however, a board of 
internal improvement was appointed, liberal grants of 
land obtained from congress, and a loan of five miUions 
raised. Thus the work was commenced with great spirit 
in 1825, and completed in 1832. It had the same di- 
mension as the Erie, forty feet broad and four deep, and 
required 1186 feet of lockage. It reached 305 miles 
from Cleveland, on the lake, to Portsmouth, on the Ohio. 
As this last terminus was distant from Cincinnati, the prin- 
cipal town of the state and of the west, one was formed 
leading thence into the interior along the Maine to Day- 
ton, sixty-three miles long, and of the same breadth and 
depth. These two works, through improvements derived 
from experience, cost scarcely 5,500,000 dollars. In 
1833, the tolls were 181,954 ; in 1841, they had risen 
to 488,800. An extraordinary impulse has thus been 
given to the industry of the state. Cleveland, between 
1830 and 1840, raised its population from 1076 to 6071 ; 
Dayton, from 2965 to 6067. At the former place, there 
arrived in 1840, by the canal, 2,141,450 bushels wheat, 
504,900 barrels flour, 782,033 lbs. butter, 683,499 lbs. 
bacon, 513,452 lbs. cheese, 634,954 pieces staves and 
heading, 3,407,132 lbs. iron. 

These spirited proceedings kindled a corresponding 
rivalry in the still newer state of Indiana. The great 
object here was to connect her main stream of the Wa- 
bash with the western point of Lake Erie. The length 
required was 187 miles ; but 82 lay within the limits 
of Ohio, which cheerfully undertook to execute her 
share. Both states, aided by liberal grants from congress, 
applied themselves, in 1835, vigorously to the task ; and 
Indiana, in 1838, is reported as having completed 80 
miles. The Ohio part, estimated to cost 2,647,000 dol- 
lars, wanted, in 1841, 400,000 for its completion. We 
suspect the two branches have not reached beyond the 
above points, though Mr Tanner has included the whole 
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in his condensed list The great depreasion of funds and 
credit in all the states, and especially the western, haa^ 
we believe, suspended eveiy work of this nature. Indiana 
had preyionsly indulged in magnificent schemes, embrac- 
ing 840 miles of canals, which, with railways and other 
roads, were expected to cost twenty millions ; but these 
projects are yet in the womb of a distant futurity. Ohio 
had undertaken to extend the Miami Canal to that from 
the Wabash at Defiance ; and, in 1838, had carried thirty 
miles from Dayton, making the whole length ninety- 
five. The estimate was 2,970,000 dollars; but, in 1841, 
1,047,000 were wanted to complete the work, which 
shares at present the general suspension.* 

Pennsylvania had been left thus somewhat behind, 
but at length roused herself into full activity, and made 
efibrts even to surpass her precursors. In 1825, a con- 
vention was held at Harrisburg, for considering generally 
the subject of internal improvement. The grand object 
was to open a communication with the western territory, 
by uniting the Delaware with the Ohio. Peculiar di£B> 
culty arose from the interposition of a high ridge of the 
Alleghany, which could by no means be avoided. The 
railroad system, however, having now been introduced, 
was brought in aid of the water communication. The 
canal commenced at Columbia, on the Susquehanna, and 
was thence carried to Hollidaysburg, at the eastern base 
of the Alleghany, 173 miles. The line was then continued 
by a railroad over the mountains, terminating on the 
western side at Johnstown> when the canal was resumed, 
and carried 105 miles to Pittsburg. The communication 
from Philadelphia to the commencement of water con- 
veyance at Columbia, had been formed by a railroad 
eighty-two miles long. Thus the whole line from that 
city to Pittsburg extended 396 miles, of which 278 were 
by canal, and 118 by railroad. The entire cost of the 

* Pitkin, pp. 545, &c., 561. American Almanac, 1836, p. 
244 ; 1837, pp. 216, 217, 264 ; 1839, p. 194 j 1840, p. 264 ; 1841, 
pp. 194, 233, 238 ; 1843, p. 264. Hunt's Magazine, No. xx. p. 
l97. Tanner's Mississippi Valley, p. 145. 
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first was 8,137,000 dollars, of the last 6,766,000 ; in all 
13,903,000. It had heen contemplated, after making a 
navigation of twenty-eight miles down the Ohio to 
Beaver, to carry it on to the town of Erie ; but this has 
been accomplished only twenty-five miles to Newcastle. 
Another branch from the great line is formed by ascend- 
ing the Alleghany to Franklin, whence a cut has been 
niade to Lake Conneaut ; but in no direction has the line 
yet reached Lake Erie. Another important undertak- 
ing has been the Susquehanna navigation, divided into 
three parts, one along the united stream, the other two 
on the east and west branches. These form 184 miles, 
which cost 4,068,000 dollars. The addition of sixty 
miles along the Delaware from Bristol to Easton, 
makes altogether 592 miles of canal navigation, costing 
13,580,000 doUars. The tolls in 1839 were only 542,886, 
from which too the expense of repairs must be deducted. 
As Pennsylvania has already, in these and other improve- 
ments, contracted a debt of upwards of twenty-two mil- 
lions, of which she is paying neither principal nor inte- 
rest, her career is for the present suspended. 

Private enterprise has also been very active in this 
state. A canal was undertaken in 1816, along the 
Schuylkill from Philadelphia to Reading, a distance of 
108 miles ; and the Union, by a line of eighty miles, with 
24 of feeders, has connected it with the Susquehanna at 
Middleton. The two have cost four millions and a half. 
This line communicates by several others with the Le- 
high and other great coal-fields, taking an entire navi- 
gation of 312 miles. Being employed for the convey- 
ance of an article of prime necessity, they are said to be 
remunerating.* 

The great example of New York acted powerfully on 
the people of other states, impelling them indeed to 
efforts beyond their strength. The enterprising mer- 
chants of Baltimore entered boldly on this career, fore- 

♦ Pitkin, p. 549-551. American Almanac, 1837, p. 230. Hunt, 
No. xxiv. p. 567. 
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seeing that otherwise the great operations of the more 
northern states would carry away all the commerce of the 
west. The Potomac was navigable up to George Town, 
near Washington ; but the route thence to Pittsburg, 341 
miles, extended partly over the Alleghany. The lockage 
required was 3215 feet ; and at the summit level a tunnel 
of four miles would be necessary. Undeterred by these 
obstacles, the company undertook one of greater dimen- 
sions than that of New York, being from sixty to seventy 
feet wide, and six to seven feet deep. The cost was esti- 
mated at the enormous amount of 22,375,000 dollars. 
They began the work with spirit ; but their subscribed 
capital, amounting only to 3,608,000 dollars, was ex- 
hausted before they had even reached the coal and iron 
region on the Upper Potomac. They then contracted their 
views, and by exchanging the part of the canal crossing 
the mountains for a railway, reduced the estimate to 
9,347,000. There appeared, however, no means of rais- 
ing this sum, unless by aid from congress, to which ap- 
plication was accordingly made. In order, however, to 
estimate, for this and other undertakings, the chances of 
success in that quarter, we must take a view of certain 
movements which agitated the central government. 

As soon as internal improvement became an object of 
general interest, congress was regarded as a quarter 
whence support might be looked for. That body shared 
the general ardour, and was not disinclined to exercise 
a power so influential. The American executive, how- 
ever, as already observed, assumes functions which in 
this country are merely nominal. The democratic pre- 
sidents considered tliis prerogative as one which the 
constitution did not bestow on the central government. 
The opinion was announced by Monroe, in his first ad- 
dress, on the 2d December 1817 ; and in May 1822, be- 
ing presented with an " act for the preservation and re- 
pair of the Cumberland road," he applied to it his veto. 
He seems to intimate his opinion, that congress might 
make appropriations in aid of such improvements, but 
could not assume their direction and management, with- 
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out encroaching on state sovereignty. He was succeeded, 
however, in 1825, by Quincy Adams, who, attached to 
the opposite or federal party, regwded with peculiar 
favour this interest, which he terms " transcendently 
important." He remarked that, twenty years before 
the first national road had been commenced, the autho- 
rity for it had passed unquestioned, and the greatest be- 
nefits had thence been derived. All constitutional objec- 
tions, he hoped, would ultimately be removed, and every 
speculative scruple be solved by a practical public bless- 
ing. These views obtained the concurrence of congress ; 
and during his administration numerous surveys were 
made in different parts of the Union, and sums granted 
in aid of roads, canals, and other improvements under- 
taken by particular states. In these objects an annual 
amount of three or four millions of dolhuia was for some 
time expended. 

In 1829, Jackson succeeded, and introduced a system 
in this, as in every other respect, diametrically opposed 
to that of his predecessor. In his first annual address, 
and more decidedly in May 1830, when a bill authorizing 
subscription to the Maysville Road Company was pre- 
sented to him, he fully explained his views. The im- 
provements undertaken by the central government ought, 
in his opinion, to be only those of a general nature, af- 
fecting the whole Union, not local, and within the sphere 
of particular states. The latter appeared to him such as 
the constitution did not, and ought not, to permit. There 
was no clause which could be so applied without a 
strained interpretation, which no sound democratic states- 
man could admit. The power, too, he thought, would 
have involved the general government in complex and 
intricate transactions, when the main object was to make 
its operations as simple as possible. Jealousies and con- 
tests between the different states would have arisen, and 
candidates for popular favour would have found a ready 
but by no means eligible mode of courting it by efforts 
to obtain the largest share of these advantages. Such ex- 
penses were likely to be incurred in a more reckless man- 
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ner by a great general government, than by individuals or 
smaller associations. He objected particularly to c<m- 
gress subscribing to stocks of private and state companlee, 
thus mixing up its concerns with theirs. Should there 
arise any surplus revenue applicable to such objects, the 
proper course would be to make a general distribution 
among the states ; but even this ought to be delayed until 
the national debt were entirely cleared off. These sen- 
timents, enforced by a peremptory veto on a great work 
of this nature, by a president whose determination of 
character was well known, became an authoritative ex- 
pression of the constitution, which few or no attempts 
have since been made to disturb. Thus the companies 
or states which had engaged in undertakings beyond 
their strength, saw their hopes of support from this 
powerful quarter entirely cut off. 

The Baltimore Canal Company, which had already 
received from congress a subscription of a million of 
dollars, was particularly struck by this exclusion from 
further hope. The state, however, made great exertions 
to come to its relief. In May 1886, it passed an act 
granting on certain conditions three millions, expected to 
complete the canal to Cumberland, where it would come 
in contact with the great coal-field. The crisis, however, 
soon followed, when high commercial and financial pro- 
sperity was exchanged for a state of extreme embarrass- 
ment, and Maryland became involved in peculiar dif- 
ficulties. On 31st May 1839, the work had been com- 
pleted for only 136 miles, which had cost 8,691,000 
dollars, and the three millions were still considered ne- 
cessary to carry it to Cumberland, On this line there 
had been fifty-three locks and seven aqueducts.* 

New Jersey contains two important canals, both exe- 
cuted by private companies. The main object of c<m- 
necting the Hudson with the Delaware has been effected 
by the Morris Canal, reaching from Jersey city on the 

• Pitkin, p. 657. American Almanac, 1833, p. 197 ; 1837, 
p. 234 ; 1840, p. 238. Presidents' Messages, pp. 216, 293, 299, 
336, 363, 373. 
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ibnner, opposite New York, to Easton, on the latter, 
Tv^here it comes in contact with the Lehigh and other 
great coal-districts. It was hegun in 1825, and finished 
in 1836 ; the length 101 miles ; the cost variously stated 
by good authorities at from 2,000,000 dollars to4,100,000; 
the probable amount about 3,000,000. The Delaware 
and Raritan, from Bordentown to New Brunswick, con- 
nects the former river with the Atlantic, enabling vessels 
to enter it without taking the circuitous route by the 
great bay. It was therefore made a sloop canal, seventy- 
five feet wide and seven deep, extending forty-three 
miles, and being begun in 1831, was finished in 1834, at 
a cost of 2,500,000 dollars. In the small state of Dela- 
ware, also, there is a similar one, sixty-six feet broad and 
ten deep, connecting the head of that great bay with 
that of Chesapeake, and thus avoiding an immense cir- 
cuit. It was completed in 1 829, and the expense, jointly 
defrayed by the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, aided by congress, amounted to 2,200,000 
dollars. 

The state of Virginia, though not in general deeply 
embarked in commercial enterprise, showed an early 
interest in the present object. In 1816, the assembly 
established a " fund for internal improvement," to 
consist of all the stocks belonging to the state, together 
with &rther sums to be granted. They were to be em- 
ployed chiefly in aiding individual enterprise ; and no 
subscription was to be given to any public work, until 
at least three-fifths of the estimate should be subscribed, 
and one-fourth paid. The sum, in 1833, amounted to 
2,415,000 dollars ; in 1840, it is stated at 8,018,000, pro- 
perty in stocks and funds, but burdened with a debt 
of 6,162,000. Through this means the navigation of 
many rivers, particularly the James, has been improved ; 
and the Dismal Swamp Canal, reaching into Carolina, 
has been formed. In 1 835, a vast scheme was planned by 
the James River and KenhawaCompany, to connect those 
rivers by canals and railways with the Ohio. The esti- 
mate was five millions of dollars, of which the state 
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undertook to contribute two. Mr Tanner's list exhibits 
it as carried 175 miles, from Richmond to Buchanan ; 
but we doubt if this be actually completed. 

The more southern states were later in catching the 
spirit of improvement, and the railway had then become 
the favourite system. In North Carolina, the navi- 
gation of the Ri)anoke has been greatly improved. In 
the neighbouring state, Charleston has been connected 
with the Santee by a cut of twenty-two miles, costing 
650,000 dollars. Georgia has formed one of sixteen 
miles, from Savannah to the Ogeechee, costing 165,000 
dollars. Near New Orleans several detached lines have 
been formed, connecting that city with Pontehartrain, 
Atehafalaya Bay, and other points. 

The New Englanders could not want commercial enter- 
prise ; but it had turned chiefly in a maritime direction, 
and their territory afforded no deep pervading rivers by 
which they could open intercourse with the west. The 
Middlesex Canal, completed in 1808, connects Boston har- 
bour with the Merrimac, near Lowell, and through that 
river opens a communication with the interior of New 
Hampshire. It is twenty-seven miles long, and cost 
528,000 dollars. The Biackstone, extending forty-five 
miles from Worcester to Providence, in Rhode Island, was 
executed for 600,000. The Hampshire and Hampden is 
in connexion with the Farmington, in Connecticut ; and 
the two united reach from Newhaven in that state, up 
to Northampton, a distance of seventy-six miles. Maine 
has the Cumberland and Oxford, reaching from Portland 
into the interior, twenty and a half miles, forming a 
navigation of fifty, for the conveyance of lumber. It 
cost 250,000 dollars.* 

The Railway system, an improvement which so 
strikingly characterizes the present age, did not originate 
in America. It had for some time been employed on a 
small scale to convey the products of coal and other 

_• Pitkin, p. 656-559. Almanac, 1836, p. 211 ; 1837, pp. 194, 
207,223-231,238,242. 
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mines ; but England wa8 the first country where it was 
brought into action as a grand means of transportation 
both for passengers and goods. The completion of the rail- 
way between Liverpool and Manchester attracted the no- 
tice of the world, and kindled a wide-spread enthusiasm. 
America entered with ardour into the career, and almost 
appropriated it to herself by the extent to which she 
rapidly advanced it. Some of the gigantic projects, in- 
deed, by which she has astonished mankind exist at pre- 
sent, and are likely long to remain, only in the shape of 
charters and surveys. Still the works actually completed 
surpass in extent those of any other nation. 

The railways of England have been found mainly 
beneficial for the conveyance of passengers. Most of 
them have nearly parallel lines of canal, which convey 
goods so much cheaper as to compensate for the longer 
time employed. In America, they have been found equal- 
ly valuable for both purposes. There is commonly no 
competing canal ; and in some, the two modes of con- 
veyance are employed for different parts of the same 
line. The people contrive, besides, to construct them 
much cheaper, by avoiding that enormous expenditure 
which has limited their use, and proved hurtful to so 
many companies in Britain. The land is generally in- 
ferior in value, and has often been freely granted by 
congress. The rails are laid, not as with us upon blocks 
of stone, but upon wooden sleepers, the material of which 
is every where cheap and abundant ; and there is no 
labour of hewing and polishing. The motion over them 
is even found to be more smooth and agreeable. It was 
not expected that they would prove so durable ; yet the 
late experience in respect to wooden pavement may 
make this conclusion somewhat doubtful. In cases of 
thinly inhabited tracts, a single rail is often reckoned 
sufficient.* Hence this mode of conveyance, as soon as 
introduced, almost superseded that of canals. It was 
particularly suited to the enterprising spirit which im- 

• Hunt's Magazme, No. xvi. pp. 284, 285. Stevenson, p. 252-254. 
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pels the Americans to pass rapidly over those immeDBe 
spaces which separate difierent parts of their territory ; 
and possesses even political advantages, by enabling 
members from remote quarters to attend congress with- 
out serious loss of time. 

New England, which had been left behind in regard to 
canals, and thus thrown somewhat into the background, 
was the first to take advantage of this new form of im- 
provement. The earliest railway constructed in America 
was from Boston to Quincy, for the transport of its valu- 
able granite. It was completed in 1837 ; but the distance 
was only three miles. The primary object was then to 
communicate with Lowell, the great seat of manufacture. 
A company for this purpose was incorporated in June 
1890, and the railway was opened in June 1835, 
being twenty-six miles in length, and costing 1,505,000 
dollars. The passengers in 1839 were 135,037 ; the goods, 
105,290 tons ; and a dividend of 8 per cent, was paid. 
It has been continued to Nashua, in New Hampshire. 
In the same direction, the Eastern Railroad, from Boston 
to Portsmouth, was projected in 1836, and is now nearly 
completed. 

The next object was to open a line from Boston through 
the best cultivated part of New England, to the flourish- 
ing town of Worcester, forty-four miles distant. It was 
begun in 1831, and completed in 1835, at an expense of 
1,577,000 dollars. This was followed up by another 
due south to Norwich, in Connecticut, near tJie mouth 
of the Thames, where steamers were ready to convey 
the passengers to New York. A line of forty*one miles, 
commenced in 1831 and finished in 1835, leads from 
Boston to Providence, in Rhode Island, and thence to 
Stonington, where there is another steam-conveyance to 
New York ; and there is expected soon to be one by 
railway through Long Island. 

A still grander scheme was formed in 1833, and com- 
menced in 1836. The line already described as running 
westward from Boston to Worcester, was to be continued 
in that direction to the frontier of New York, where, 
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-niiiting with the railway system of that state, it would 
open a communication with Lake Erie and those remote 
ir^^oiis in the west whence New England had seemed to 
l>e idtogether excluded. For this object three millions 
"^^ere subscribed ; the work was begun in 1836, and is 
Xftow completed. 

The New England railways have been executed by 
incorporated companies, except the last, where a million 
of the stock was t^en by government. Those finished 
liave paid from six to eight percent. The passengers in 
1839 were 749,751 ; the goods, 363,704 tons. The fares 
are mostly about a dollar for twenty miles, three dol- 
lars being charged for 2000 lbs. of merchandise. The 
legislature has made a regulation, that when the profits 
exceed ten per cent., these rates shall be lowered.* 

The people of New York, who had allowed the New 
£nglanders to get somewhat in advance, quickly fol- 
lowed, and even sought to surpass them ; and between 
1831 and 1834, companies were incorporated, whose capi« 
tal amounted to 34,655,000 dollars. The main object 
was to carry a line westward to Lake Erie ; for though 
the canal conveyed goods, it afiForded an exceedingly 
tedious mode of travelling. The first step was to form 
a railway of sixteen miles, from Albany to Schenectady, 
which had also the advantage of obviating a circuit in the 
navigation of the Mohawk and Hudson. A diverging line 
of twenty-one miles led to the fashionable baths of Sara- 
toga. The main course was continued by one of seventy- 
seven miles, from Schenectady to Utica, completed in 
1836. Thence it has been carried to Syracuse, by a 
line of fifty-four miles, which has been found very pro- 
ductive ; then on to Auburn, twenty-six miles. Passing 
to Rochester, we find the Tonawanda, thirty-two miles 
long, connecting it with Attica. There remained the 
hues between Rochester and Auburn, eighty miles, and 
from Attica to Buflalo, thirty miles, which were in 

* Hnnt, No. xvi. p. 276. American Almanac, 1837, pp. 204, 
219 ; 1838, p. 202 ; 1841, p, 290. 
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progress in 1840, but a portion still remains inoomplei 
There is thus formed by these connecting lines a nearly 
continuous railway between Albany and Lake Ene.1 
Again, one from Greenbushyoppodte to Albany, extends 
eastward to meet the Western New England one, already 
described as forming a communication from Boston to 
Lake Erie ; while one of twenty-three miles has been 
made from Bufialo to Niagara, for the accommoda- 
tion of the numerous yisiters to the falls* There are 
several smaller detached lines. 

A much greater work has been contemplated, and 
even commenced, destined to reach from New York along 
the eastern bank of the Hudson to Greenbush opposite 
Albany, a distance of 147 miles. Considering the expedi- 
tious and excellent steam-navigation, this line would 
seem in some measure superfluous. It is howeyer anxi- 
ously contemplated by the citizens of New York, who are 
eager to share in the advantage which Boston derives 
from her finished ccMnmunication with Albany. A still 
vaster design is that of one reaching direct from New 
York, along the southern frontier of the state, to meet 
Lake Erie at Dunkirk or Portland, a distance of 505 
miles. The original estimate was ten millions of dollars ; 
and though attempts have been made to show that it 
could be executed for 4,900,000, this result seems 
very doubtful. Besides, the speculation appears much 
beyond the present commercial resources of the state, 
especially where such excellent communications on the 
same line already exist. 

The cost of the New York railways has, on the whole, 
been moderate, varying from 24,380 to 4349 dollars per 
mile ; those, however, at or near the latter rate being 
graded only for a single track. Eight of the principal 
lines, extending 320^ miles, were executed at an expense 
of 5,628,422 dollars, being about £4000 sterling per mile ; 
obviously a mere trifle compared to the inmiense rams 
expended on those of Britain.* 

, ««P'™*? No* ^ri. p. 280 ; No. xxiv. p. 567. American Almanae, 
1837, p. 219. 
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Pennsylvania soon engaged in this pursuit, and having 
done so while her great western canal was planning, 
made it auxiliary to that undertaking. The enormous 
lockage which the latter would have required to over- 
<x>nie the rugged heights of the Alleghany, was avoid- 
ed by a portage railroad, which seems justly boasted of 
as a most extraordinary work. The height surmounted 
is 2570 feet ; a tunnel of 900 feet has been cut through 
the solid rock ; there are on each side of the mountain 
£ve stationary steam-engines, and as many inclined 
planes, the ropes used on which would reach eleven 
miles, and cost 20,000 dollars. The length is 36 
miles ; the expense 1,783,000 dollars. The first part of 
the line, from Philadelphia to Columbia, on the Sus- 
qnehanna, has, without seemingly any such urgent 
motive, been formed of railway. It extends eighty-two 
miles, and cost 3,983,000 dollars. These are both state- 
undertakings, and the receipts, in 1839, for tolls and 
locomotive power, amounted to 599,700 dollars. A num- 
ber have also been executed by private companies, 
mostly in the coal-districts ; one line, branching from 
the Columbia state road, is carried westward to Harris- 
burg, and thence to Chambersburg, whence it is pro- 
posed to carry it over the Alleghany. A branch 
is conducted southward to Williamsport, on the Poto- 
mac. An important line, very recently completed, 
leads from Philadelphia to Port Deposit, where it con- 
nects with Baltimore, and through it with Washington. 

New Jersey has contributed a valuable line, called 
the Camden and Amboy, leading from New York to 
Philadelphia, the Hudson and Delaware being crossed 
by steamers. It is sixty-one miles long, and cost 1,500,000 
dollars. In 1839, the passengers were 181,479 ; the mer- 
chandise 13,520 tons ; gross receipts, 685,329 dollars ; 
expenditure, 258,043 ; net profit, 427,286. Useful roads 
have also been formed from Jersey city (opposite New 
York) to New Brunswick, 31,and to Paterson,16i miles.* 

• Pitkin, p. 568. Hunt, No. xvi. p. 281 ; xxiv. p. 587. Ame- 
rican Ahnanae, 1837, p. 221 ; 1838, p. 211 5 1841, p. 199. 
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Maryland has displayed an ardour in the cause of 
improvement even surpassing that of the other states^ 
and unfortunately with still less of a due estimate of 
her own resources. We have seen her, in 1824^ engage 
in the vast scheme of the Chesapeake and Ohio c^iaL 
This was followed, in 1827, hy that of a railway in the 
same direction, which, by a line of 860 miles, might 
reach from Baltimore to the Ohio. There has been no 
stronger instance, perhaps, of the evil effects of excessive 
speculation. Had the hinds, divided between these two 
mighty undertakings, been applied exclusively to either, 
they would have brought it, at least, into an efficient 
and productive state, of which now both have £Edlen 
short. The railway, in 1834, was carried eighty miles 
to Harper's Ferry, at a cost of 3,106,000 dollars. Then, 
all the private funds being exhausted, and congress shut 
against implications, the state came forward with a pro- 
mise of 3,000,000 for this as well as for the other 
undertaking ; but, in both cases, has been unable to 
fiilfil her engagement, and their completion is thus 
postponed to an indefinite period. In 1835, the income 
of this railway amounted to 263,368 dollars ; 93,540 
being for passengers, and 169,827 for goods. At nine 
miles from Baltimore, cm important branch of thirty- 
one miles has been carried to Washington ; another, 
higher up, to Winchester in Virginia. Lines have also 
been run from Baltimore to the Susquehanna ; one of 
fifty-six miles to York, where it can be connected with 
the great Pennsylvanian canal ; the other, of thirty-four 
and a half, to Fort Deposit. 

Viiginia is not without solid and useful works of this 
nature. One, of thirteen and a half miles, from Rich- 
mond to the coal mines in Chesterfield county, was 
completed in 1831, and has been very productive. 
Another, of sixty miles, from Petersburg to Weldon, on 
the Roanoke, connects that river with the James ; and 
a third, of seventy-seven, has been formed from Weldon 
to Portsmouth. That joining Winchester with the Bal- 
timore railway has already been mentioned. 
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The southern states have distinguished themselves by 
extensive works of this description. North Carolina 
has one of 161 miles, reaching from Wilmington, deeply 
inland, to Ealeigh ; while another, of 85 miles, thence 
to Craston, on the Roanoke, connects the whole of this 
line with the Petersburg. South Carolina, even in 
1833, had completed an important line of 136 miles, from 
Charleston to Hamburg, on the Savannah, opposite Au- 
gusta. It was at that time the longest in any part of the 
world, and had cost 1,336,000 dollars. The income for the 
half-year ending July 1843 is stated at 215,982 dol- 
lars, the expenses being 123,256, leaving a net revenue 
of 92,725. It includes now a branch to Columbia. 
Charleston has also formed other mighty projects ; as, a 
line to Cincinnati, of 607 miles ; one to Memphis, in Ten- 
nessee, 740 ; but these towering schemes remain for the 
present in nubibua. 

Georgia has been peculiarly active in this line of im- 
provement, and maintained it bven amid the storm of 
disaster which blighted it in all the more northerly 
states. She began by taking up the Charleston line at 
Augusta, and carrying it north-west 114 miles to Athens, 
whence it was intended to prolong it towards the Ten- 
nessee. It appears, however, that part of this has been 
taken to form the Georgia Railroad, which has been 
carried on to Greensborough and Madison, and is thence 
in progress westward. Meantime, a more southern line, 
called the Central^ has been undertaken from Savannah 
to Macon, and is continuing thence, under the title of 
the Monroe. In 1837, the legislature projected one, 
called the Western Atlantic, to begin at De Kalb coun- 
ty, near the Chattahoochee, and to go on about 120 miles 
to a point called Ross's Landing, on the Tennessee. It 
•will be observed, that the eastern terminus here is a good 
deal beyond any point reached by the other two great lines, 
which the private companies have been left to bring up 
thither. When all these works are completed, there will 
be a railway communication of 432 miles westward from 
Savannah, and 460 from Charleston. Mr Tanner has 
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even included th^m in his condensed view, but piemft- 
turely ; however, according to the American Ahnanac 
for 1844, the Central was completed and in operation, 
extending 190 miles. The receipts for the year to 1st 
April 1843, when it was finished for only 148 miles, 
had been 248,026 dollars ; expenses 109,819 ; net re- 
venue 138,207. The passengers were 19,076, and the 
cotton transported 63,276 bales. The Monroe, extend- 
ing 101 miles, was nearly completed. The Western and 
Atlantic was in operation for 62 miles. The Central was 
estimated to cost 3,000,000 dollars, chiefly owned by 
citizens of Savannah, and in very small sums.* 

The western states have railways, but on a smaller 
scale, and mostly in a speculative condition. Alabama 
has completed one from Columbia to Decatur, forty-six 
miles, and contemplates several longer ones, to connect 
with those of Georgia. The chief are from Pensacola 
to Montgomery, 166 ; thence to West Point, 87. Of the 
last, about 16 miles are completed. Louisiana has formed 
several small ones, from New Orleans to adjacent points, 
and has made surveys for an immense line from that 
city to Nashville, 668 miles. Mississippi, under present 
circumstances, cannot be expected to do much. Ten- 
nessee, in 1836, undertook a road of 98 miles, to connect 
its capital, Knoxville, with the Western Atlantic of 
Georgia; also several others, estimated in all to cost 
2,676,000 dollars, of which the state was to subscribe half; 
but we doubt if much progress has been made. Kentucky 
has wholly or nearly completed an important line of 92 
miles, from Louisville to Lexington. Ohio had spent 
her strength chiefly in canals. In 1837, vast railway 
projects were agitated ; but Mr Tanner, in 1841, reports 
only 76 miles in two lines to Sandusky. Those of 
Indiana, and Illinois also, though extensive in charters 
and surveys, are very limited in real existence. Michi- 
gan, in 1837, authorized the construction of 667 miles ; 

* Pitkin, pp. 571, 572. American Ahnanac, 1837, p. 244 : 
1841, pp. 211, 220 ; 1844, p. 261. 
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of these, in 1832, she had completed 80 miles, from 
Detroit to Jackson ; ahout 60 in other directions ; and 
a private company one of 25 miles, from Detroit to 
Pontiac. A continuation of the first 34 miles to St 
Joseph was contracted for in 1843. 

According to a summary given in the American 

Almanac for 1841, from Mr Tanner, the aggregate 

length, in the United States, of canab, is 3909 miles ; 

of railways, 5320. The editor, however, observes, what 

is indeed obvious on examination, that this list includes 

many that are only in progress, and the completion, in 

some cases, very distant and uncertain. We incline to 

think, that, for the work actually done, 3400 miles of 

canal, and 4300 of railway, would be a very full estimate. 

An account has been published of accidents occurring 

in locomotive cars, mostly between 1834 and 1838; 

but confessedly very impeifect. The number of casual* 

ties ascertained was twenty-four ; by which twenty* 

seven persons were killed and ninety wounded. Six of 

these were occasioned by running off the track ; five by 

defects in the road ; five by collision ; two by explosion. 

The greatest number killed on any one occasion was 

three ; but at one time twenty.three, and at another 

twenty, were wounded.* 

The internal transactions of America could not be 
duly exhibited without a view of its operations in Bank- 
ing. This employment, which sprung up in modem 
times, and mostly in the course of the last century, 
forms now one of the most prominent features of the 
commercial system. According as it has been well or 
ill conducted, the greatest prosperity or the most signal 
disasters have resulted. In America it has been prose- 
cuted with peculiar ardour, and both its advantages and 
its evils have been strikingly exemplified. There, too, 
it has for many years formed a main subject of debate 
between the contending political parties, and became thus 
an important hinge of both private and public interests. 

* American Almanac, 1840, p. 123. 
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The early institutions of Venice, Hambni^, and Am^ 
sterdam, were merely banks of deposit, for receiving 
funds lying unemployed in the hands of the merchants. 
They also remitted money from one place to another 
with greater security and at smaller expense than was 
possible for private individuals. These transactions were 
productive of unmixed though limited benefit. The 
next step was to grant discounts, or to advance the 
amount of bills or other securities before they became 
due, thus enabling the merchant to command the w^hole 
of his capital. This operation is also very beneficial, but 
requires much discretion, both as to the extent of the 
accommodation and the character of the persons to whom 
it is granted. If due precautions are neglected, a strong 
linpulse is given to that spirit of extravagant speculation 
with which commercial communities are from time to 
time seized ; while in periods of panic, the sudden con- 
traction of credits renders the pressure more severe. 

The last operation undertaken by banks, but the most 
important and critical, is the issuing of promissory notes 
for small sums, which pass from hand to hand as money, 
supplying the place of gold and silver. The very great 
expense of a metallic currency is thus saved, and a capital 
created, which can be employed in promoting the in- 
dustry and commerce of the counl^. Mr Gallatin 
estimates that the American currency, which may thus 
be legitimately supplied by paper, amounts to eighty 
millions of dollars, while twenty kept in the cofiers of 
the banks may be sufficient to meet current demands. 
Thus sixty millions (£13,500,000) is added to the floating 
capital of the nation, for which, though not real property, 
the banks draw interest. This resource, however, unless 
employed according to strict rules, is liable to fearful 
abuses, of which America offers abundant examples. 
The fimdamental principle is, that the notes must, as 
they profess, be convertible on demand into gold and 
silver. If payment be refiised or posl^ned, the paper is 
depreciated, a fraud is committed on the holders, and all 
e monetary concerns of the country are deranged. If 
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this course be long persevered in, the notes cease to bear 
any value whatever. That the banks may fulfil this 
obligation, they ought to have always in their vaults a 
large supply of gold and silver to meet their notes when 
presented ; while they should also possess the whole 
amount in property, not only of solid value, but capable 
of being in a short interval converted into money. 

The grand question which has agitated America is the 
propriety of a national bank in close connexion with 
government. This has been not only a commercial but 
a main political ground of debate, the democratic party 
denouncing it as unauthorized by the constitution, and 
as giving undue strength to the mercantile and monied 
interest, which in America is aristocratic. Yet such an 
institution, well conducted, is attended with obvious ad- 
vantages, securely preserving the public money, and 
transmitting it reat^y £rom place to place. Its notes, 
too, serve to regulate the currency of the local and state 
banks, and afford a safe medium in which the pay- 
ments due to government may be received. The grand 
peril of government banking operations lies in the power 
it possesses of suspending the payment in specie, 
which in America has been most recklessly exercised. 
Even by taking shares, or receiving large loans, it be- 
comes in a manner bound to support a bank in any 
course which its conduct may render necessary. We 
should incline to say, that government ought to have no 
connexion with such an institution imless as an em- 
ployer ; depositing with it the public money, and re- 
ceiTing payments in its notes. Whether for these 
great advantages it should require a moderate bonus 
must depend upon circumstances ; but assuredly it 
should insist on frequent and rigid examinations, to 
ascertain at once the entire solvency of the establish- 
ment, and the manner in which its affairs are con- 
ducted. 

The first congress, as already observed, assumed and 
abused to the utmost possible extent the power of 
jssuing a paper currency. By the end of 1779, the 
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amount emitted was 200 millions of dollars, wil 
any proyision for its redemption. It ceased, there* 
fore, to bear almost any value ; and the Union h^ 
came completely insolvent. In 1781, however, Mr 
Morris, superintendant of finance, established a national 
bank, though on a small scale, with a capital of onty 
400,000 dollars ; but being extremely well managed, it 
afforded some sensible relief in that period of greai 
financial distress. One was also formed in New York, 
and another in Boston ; and these three, with a capital 
altogether of 2,000,000 dollars, were all that existed in 
1790, when the general government came into operation. 
Mr Hamilton, amid his plans for financial impro vem^it» 
gave a leading place to that of a national bank. We 
have seen the opposition encountered by it both in con- 
gress and in the cabinet ; but it was finally carried 
through and chartered to 4th March 1811, with a ciqpital 
of ten millions. It was considered as operating very 
advantageously ; an annual dividend of 8^ per cent, was 
paid ; the shiu'es rose to 25, and ultimately to 45 per 
cent, premium. 

In 1808, as the term of its charter aj^roached, the 
bank petitioned both houses of congress for its renewaL 
Mr Gallatin, secretary of the treasury, reported in its 
&vour, that its affairs had been " wisely and skilfully 
managed," and recommended a fresh ch£ai;er for twenty 
years, with its capital increased to 80,000,000 dollars. He 
suggested that it should be required either to pay to gov- 
ernment a bonus of 1,250,000 dollars, or to allow interest 
on all deposits above a certain amount, and make loans, 
when required, at six per cent., to an amount not exceed- 
ing three-fifths of its capital. Congress rose immediately 
after the presentation of this report ; and when it re- 
sumed its sittings in 1810, there appeared a confused fer- 
mentation of opinions, and an unwillingness either to 
grant or refuse the request. Committee after committee 
was appointed; and in the beginning of 1811, when 
something required to be done, indecision still prevailed. 
In the senate the votes were seventeen to seventeen; 
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when Mr Clinton, the vice-presidentygaye his castingvoice 
against the institution. The representatives, by sixty- 
five to sixty-four, resolved to postpone the consideration 
of the measure ; but as the charter had expired, this 
vote terminated the existence of the bank. On the 4th 
March, its concerns were closed, but its sound state 
was proved by the payment to the stockholders of 108^ 
for every 100 dollars of the stock. 

This was a critical circumstance for the government, 
which, having in 1812 involved itself in war with Great 
Britain, stood in need of ample pecuniary accommodations. 
It was thrown entirely upon the state banks, which had 
indeed greatly increased in number, possessing now a 
capital of above forty-two millions, and supposed to have 
had great influence in causing the overthrow of the cen- 
tral institution. On its rivalry being withdrawn, they 
were nearly doubled, and government was obliged to 
accept large loans, which placed it entirely under their 
power. Of this, in 1 81 4, all those south of New England 
availed themselves to discontinue payments in specie. 
A great fall in the value of their notes immediately 
followed ; and the treasury sustained enormous loss in 
being obliged to receive in this depreciated currency the 
duties collected, as well as the new loans that became 
necessary, on which besides a very heavy discount was 
exacted. A complete confusion ensued in all money and 
mercantile transactions, the more severely felt from the 
reduction varying so much in diflerent places, being in 
New York and Charleston from seven to twenty per 
cent., Philadelphia seventeen, Washington and Baltimore 
twenty ; and in the interior still greater, 

A deep impression was now felt of the necessity of a 
national bank, and there arose even a disposition to assign 
to it functions and privileges of the most questionable 
magnitude. Accordingto abill proposed in September 1814 
by Mr Dallas, secretary to the treasury, the capital was 
to consist of fifty millions, twenty to be subscribed by the 
United States in their own stock ; while the bank should 
be bound to lend to it the other thirty. The president 
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mighty whenever he judged necessary, absolve it firom 
the obligation of paying its notes in specie. This most 
preposterous scheme was powerfully exposed by Mr 
Webster, who said : " The capital is government debts ; 
the amount of its issues will depend on government 
necessities ; government in efiect absolves itself from its 
own debts to the bank, and by way of compensation 
absolves the bank from its own contracts with others. 
This indeed is a wonderful scheme of finance. The gov- 
ernment is to grow rich, because it is to borrow without 
obligation of repaying ; and is to borrow of a bank which 
issues paper without liability to redeem it. — ^The empty 
vaults of the treasury are to be filled from the equally 
empty vaults of the bank ; and the ingenious invention 
of a partnership of insolvents is to restore and re-establish 
the credit of both." Yet the bill was lost only by the 
vote of the speaker. Another was then brought in freed 
from the most exceptionable clauses, yet was negatived 
by Mr Madison. At length, early in 1816, an act was 
passed, constituting one to continue till the 3d March 
1836. Its capital was to be thirty-five millions, seven 
subscribed by government in its five per cent, stock, the 
rest by the public, who were to pay seven in gold, and 
twenty-one in the funded debt. The deposits of public 
money were to be made in the bank, and its notes to be 
receivable in payments to government. It was to give 
a bonus of 1,500,000 dollars ; but the clauses about com- 
pulsory loans and exemption from specie payments were 
expunged ; and congress might at any time order an 
inspection into its proceedings. Thus, had it not been 
for its too close connexion with government, and the 
want of periodical examination, it would have been 
established on tolerably sound principles. 

The bank experienced at first great difficulties from 
the deranged state of the currency, and some profligate 
speculations which appear to have been connected with I 
the mixing up of its funds with those of government 
A \;hange, however, being made in the direction and pre- 
sidency, its losses were repaired, and the management 
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obtained a hi^ degree of public approbation. By tem- 
porary advances it supported and on one occasion sayed 
the credit of the goyemment; through twenty-fiye 
brancliesy it regulated the local currencies^ and readily 
effected remittances ; and it was also useful in transact- 
ing foreign exchanges. By a report to congress in 1833, 
it Tvas stated to have nine millions in specie, and a sur- 
plus of forty-three millions. Its adversaries indeed al- 
leged, not seemingly without some reason, that too large 
a proportion of its funds had been invested in permanent 
property, as houses, manufactories, and agricultural im- 
provements in the western states, the returns for which 
would certainly be distant, and have proved very precar- 
ious. Mr Gallatin, however, conceived, that in 1829, the 
currency was as sound as could be expected under any 
system in which paper was substituted for the precious 
metals.^ 

On these groundsaconsiderable majority incongress were 
disposed to renew the charter, under such modifications 
as experience might have suggested. Jackson, however, 
who had been recently elected president in the democratic 
interest, opposed the measure alone, but with the utmost 
determination. His views led him to limit the central 
authority ; and the present, like other commercial and 
monied bodies, bearing an aristocratic character, excited 
his peculiar jealousy. Even in his first annual message, 
he intimated that its constitutionality and expediency 
were much questioned, and suggested another institution, 
founded on the security of government and its revenues. 
This declaration was the signal of deadly war between 
him and the bank. That establishment, seeing its ex- 
istence threatened, is alleged to have employed its funds 
and its influence in efforts at once to defend itself, and 
to shake his authority. In his second message of 7th 
December 1830, he again renewed the proposal of a 
hank, which should be a branch of the treasury, without 
liberty to issue notes, make loans, or purchase property. 

* Pitkin, p. 418-446. Moulton, . 32-88. Gallatin, p. 80. 
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On the 9th January 1832, however, a petition b^E^ 
presented to congress for a new charter to the existiiig 
institution, was referred to a select committee, -whidi, 
on the Idiii March, reported in its &your, recommend- 
ing only some limitations to the power of issuing notes 
and holding real property, also the payment of a bonus 
of 1,500,000 dollars. After long debates and various 
amendments, a bill for this purpose was carried in the 
senate by 28 to 20, and in the representatives by 105 ; but 
being on the 10th July presented to the president^ it was 
met by an absolute veto,which, not being opposed by two- 
thirds of the house, decided the &te of the bank. 

Jackson, being re-elected president in the b^inning of 
1 833, might be considered as having received the sanction 
of the people to this course, in which, therefore, he firmly 
persevered. In his fourth message, he had intimated an 
inquiry by the secretary of the treasury, whether the 
public money deposited in. that institution could be con- 
sidered entirely safe ; and he invited congress to insti- 
tute a similar investigation. That body followed the 
advice, and published a voluminous report, which con- 
cluded with the unwelcome resolution, ** that the go- 
vernment deposits might safely be continued in the 
bank of the United States." The president, however, 
professed to have learned, by a report of the govern- 
ment directors, that the money of the institution had 
been employed to influence the elections of public oflS- 
cers ; that it had been converted into ^ a permanent elec- 
tioneering engine," and ^^ had its candidates for all 
offices in the country, from the highest to the lowest.'* 
He therefore ordered the secretary to the treasury to 
draw out the deposits, and place them in certain of the 
state banks. That officer alone had this power ; and on 
exerci^ng it, was required immediately to intimate both 
the proceeding and its motives to congress, which was 
not then sitting. He refused to take such a step ; upon 
which Jackson dismissed him, and named another, who 
obeyed his orders. When congress met in March 1833, 
and received a report of the proceeding, with its motives^ 
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tiie senate declared the latter wholly insufficient, and 
passed a resolution, hy twenty-six to twenty, that the 
president had therehy assumed an authority ** not confer- 
red by the constitution and laws^ but in derogation of 
both." Jackson replied in a long and indignant protest, 
complaining that he had been condemned unheturd, and 
that they had no right to pass censure on his conduct in 
any other shape but that of impeachment. He warmly 
defended his own course, and quoted resolutions in ap- 
probation of it by the legislatures of Maine, New Jersey, 
and Ohio. 

He continued to press onward in the same career. He 
had hitherto declared in favour of some kind of nationsd 
bank ; but, in his message of 2d December 1835, he in- 
timated, that the state banks had so completely fulfilled 
every purpose for which a central one could be required, 
as to render such an institution at once useless and inex- 
pedient. He began also to show a general antipathy to 
the banking interest and to paper money, declaring that 
the suppression of all notes under twenty dollars would 
be an era hailed with delight by every friend to his coun- 
try's independence. Following np this view, he soon 
after announced, that nothing but specie would be re- 
ceived in payment for the public lands. He urged the 
excessive speculations of which they had been the object, 
and the irregular mode of merely giving credits on banks, 
whose power of payment was doubtful. This arrange- 
ment, however, as Mr Gallatin observes, rendered neces- 
sary the transmission of large amounts to Michigan and 
other western states, where it was not wanted for circu- 
lation, and was thus immediately returned ; a double 
transmission, attended with great cost and inconvenience. 
Thus, too, specie became extremely scarce in the eastern 
commercial cities, where it was urgently wanted to avert 
a tremendous crisis now impending. Before explaining 
it, however, we must look back to some other causes by 
which it was prepared.* 

♦ Presidents' Messages, pp. 371, 405, 418, 507, 576, 595. Pit- 
kin, p. 446-489. Moulton, p. 104, &c. Gallatin, p. 31. 
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In modem communities, where trade is free, and great 
commercial actiyity prerails, these advaotages have been 
alloyed by a spirit of overtrading and excessive speca- 
lation. Ever since the memorable examples of the Mis. 
sissippi and South Sea schemes, this tendency has recur- 
red at intervals. The joint-stock mania of 1826 is well 
remembered in this country, nor have similar instances 
been since wanting. Such a period is always succeeded 
by one of extreme distress ; numerous bankruptcies, and 
a general feeling of alarm and despondence. In America, 
where nothing is yet fixed or stable, but all as it were in 
a regular course of change and progress, the speculative 
spirit operates still more powerfully, and almost un- 
checked. In 1836, having been increasing for sev^al 
years, it had mounted almost to a pitdi of phrensj. 
Every mode by which credit could be procm^d was 
strained beyond all reasonable bounds. The imports 
firom foreign countries in the years — 

1822-1830, averaged 5d millions. 

1831-1833, 83 ... 

1834-1837, 130 ... 

1836 alone, 168 ... 

The excess of imports over exports amounted, in the 
first nine years, to only four millions ; in the three next, 
to eighteen ; in the four following, to thirty-four ; and 
in 1836 alone, to sixty-one. A most extensive debt was 
thus contracted to foreign nations, particularly to Britain. 
The purchases of public lands, chiefly by speculators, 
with a view to sell over again, were no less extravagant. 
In the first nine years they had not averaged above 
1,300,000 dollars ; in 1836 alone, they reached twenty- 
five millions. Internal improvements were commenced 
on a scale utterly beyond the funds or probable profits. 
Town-lots, mines, and other projects were equally car- 
ried to excess. 

To aid in these vast schemes, an extendonof bank credits 
was urgently solicited. Between 1830 and 1837, three 
hundred new institutions were created, with a capital of 
145 millions. The anticipated discontinuance of the na- 
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in its place; Irat these were sopplied to an extent i 

beyond the Toid left by that baiik, iHiich, after aD, was it- 

seiUreontiniiedaiida'adilieRntfaiiii. Heneet heaggiega te 

capitals of the state institatioiii^whidi, on the lat Jamiaiy 

18dO, amoonted to 146 milHoiis, had, at the «iiie date in 

1837> Teaebed290; while the ciieolation had risen from 

61 to 149. ApcpiliariysbustereleniaitooBtribQtedtothiB 

augmentation. The western go ven u ncnts eonoeiTed the 

idea of themsdyes Conning brnksy partly with a Tiew to 

the enlargem^it of their credit^ end partly to the profits 

of tiie management. Destttoteof tlMeneoessury ospital, 

they had recourse to the £dse system of rsising it by 

loan. The states north of Tennessee, indeed, inenned^ 

this purpose debts only of <M^00,000 doUais ; but those 

in the south contiacted no less than forty-four millions. 

Andd the ei^er competition among the planters, who 

composed the legislatures, for the means of ext^iding 

culture and purchasing slaves, we may easily conoeive 

the abuses consequent on these proceedings. 

The whole economical system oiihe Union was thus in 
a ftJse and inflated state, which could not fidl to be fol- 
lowed by a severe collapse. Yet, perhaps, it mig^t have 
readjusted itself gradually, and with less serious disas- 
ter, had not a crisii been hurried on by the presidential 
measures against banks and paper currency. In the win- 
ter of 1836-37, the approach of the danger became more 
and more imminent ; and in New York, the chief centre 
of monetary operations, the banks made extraordinaiy 
effbrts to avert it. The state legislature had even agreed 
to afibrd them some assistance ; but on the very day 
when the bill for tlus purpose passed, the pressure be- 
came so intense, that they adopted a general resolution 
to suq>end specie payments. The l^islative body, being 
about to adjourn, passed an act exempting them, for the 
space of a year, from the operation of the law by which 
such a suq>en8ion incurred the forfeiture of their charters. 
The example set by the New York establishments, as 

VOL. II. Y 
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rapidly 418 the intelligenoe of it oould be commnnicated, 
was instantaneously followed by all the banks thiongh- 
ont the Union, 

It is needless to describe the panic thus produced oyirar 
the whole nation, as well as in Britain, whose oonuner- 
cial interests were closely connected with those of Ame- 
rica. The citiiens of New York had already stated 
to the president, that within the last few months thdr 
real estate had been depreciated more than forty mil. 
lions ; their local stocks twenty millions; the merdiandise 
in their warehouses thirty per cent. There had beai 
more than 260 extensire f^ures^ and 20,000 indiyidaab 
had been deprived of their daQy bread. ^ The error ci 
our rulers," said they, ^ has produced a wider desolation 
than the pestilence which d^opolated our streets^ or the 
conflagration which laid them in ashes." In New Or- 
leans, during two days, fe^ures took place to the extoit 
of twenty-seven millions of dollars. 

The .^ericans, however, made great efforts to extri- 
cate themselves &om this bankrupt condition. In 1837, 
Uieir imports were reduced to 141 millions^ and in 1838 
to 113 ; and the excess over exports was, in the one year, 
only thirteen, and in the other five millions. The New 
York banks made early and vigorous attempts to re- 
sume specie payments ; and anxious to obtain a general 
co-operation in this salutary measure, they, in August 
1837, sent round circulars to the principal establi^nnents 
in the other cities, proposing a convention of delegates to 
adjust the plan. Though difficulties were raised in dif- 
ferent quarters, this body met at New York in Novem- 
ber, "nie bankers of that city strongly mged a epeedj 
resumption ; but a powerful opposition had fuaam in 
another quarter. The Bank of the United States^ after 
the termination of its general charter, accepted another 
from the state of Pennsylvania, upon very onerous con- 
ditions. These, with its shaken credit, would have dic- 
tated the propriety of limiting its discounts and other 
transactions; but,onthecontrary,it sought only to extend 
them, re-issuing its old paper, and contractiag laige fo- 
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re%i& loans, especially in England. The directors em- 
barked in speculations on cotton, and in the purchase of 
various stocks; in short, they are supposed to haye 
aimed at regaining a control over the commerce of the 
country, and even obliging the general goyemment to 
restore their charter. 'Diese lofty aims were very inocm- 
sistent with the cautious economy required for the pro- 
poeed resumption, which therefore they sought to delay ; 
and tlie other banks, especially those of the west, were 
wOling to shelter themselves behind this authority. 
Under these influences, the recommendation was post- 
poned to the 1st of January 1839. The New York banks, 
hoTvever, in May 1838, when the year allowed by 
the l^idature had expired, took alone this important 
step ; and it was effected without the slightest diffi- 
culty. The example was soon imitated by those of 
Boston ; and in August, upon the urgent requisition of 
Governor Ritter, all those in Pennsylyania l^ewise re- 
sumed payment, and were followed generally throughout 
the Union. The United States Bank continued to specu- 
late beyond its means, being strongly supported by the 
mercantile and monied interest, which had espoused 
its caxiae against the executive. Its credit, however, was 
artificially sustained, and large drafts upon Europe hav- 
ing been dishonoured, it again, on the 9th October 1839, 
suspended payments. The same course was immedi- 
ately pursued in almost all the southern and western 
states, whose legislatures, as already observed, had them- 
selves engaged in. the business of banking. That insti- 
tation, however, still kept itself afloat, and even obtained 
considerable loans both in America and England ; on the 
strength of which, in January 1841, it once more resumed 
payment. Its credit, however, was so &r gone, that in the 
course of three weeks it was obliged to pay 6,630,000 
dollars, — a drain which obliged it agam to stop ; and an 
investigation being then instituted, proved it to be de- 
cidedly insolvent. Its Mends urged, that this un£Avour- 
able condition had been produced by the unexpected de- 
preciation of the state stocks, in which great part of ^ts 
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funds had been invested ; but it was urged, on the otfaer 
dde, that these had been speculative and injudicious in- 
vestments^ while charges of misconduct and miflmanage- 
ment were also advanced against its members.* 

The banking regolaticMis in Uie difierent states ane va- 
rious, and in genial not very judicious. A charter fi«D 
the legislature is usually required, and in New Tork, 
where the qrstem seems to work best, very strict oraidi- 
tions ate imposed. The responsibility, indeed, is limited 
to the subscribed capital, thus exempting the shareholders 
personally ; but the whole must have been paid in specie 
or current bank-bills. Judicious restrictions are 1^ on 
the extent of the issues, loans, and discounts, and not 
more than a third of the capital can be lent to the di- 
rectors. The notes must not be for less than a dollar. 
Holding any real estate, buymg or selling any mer- 
chandise, is prohibited, unless in circumstances <^ neces- 
sity. Three commissicmers, appointed by the govemor 
and legislature, must once at l^ut in four months infract 
their books, documents, and all their affiurs. If dissatis- 
fied, they report to the chancellor, who may suspend or 
dismiss any officer, and even restrict or dissolve the bank 
itself. One peculiarity consists of a safety-fund of three 
per cent, on the aggregate capital of the banks^ hom 
which to make good to the public the deficiencies of 
those which become insolvent. The fund is raised by 
an annual tax of one-half per cent, on the ci^ital of each 
bank for six years, and when reduced by the payment 
of such debts, is again brought up to three per cent, by 
a renewal of the annual payments. This mode^ how- 
ever, of making the well-conducted institutions respon- 
sible for others which they cannot control, apfetm to 
be justly censured. 

The subject being much discussed at the period of the 
suspension, and many reproaches thrown <m the char- 
tered institutions, an opinion arose, that free banking, 

* Gallatin, p. 34-45. American Almanac, 1838, p. 329 ; 1839, 
pp. 108, 309 ; 1840, p. 145. 
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such as has been advantageously practised in Scotland, 
would be a better system. An act was passed, allowing 
any association to carry on the business, but still under 
restrictions nearly the same as in the chartered bodies. 
The securities for their enforcement, however, were much 
less stringent. No sufficient provision was made for the 
paying up of the capital ; and instead of the examinations • 
every four months, half-yearly statements were to be sent 
by the bank itself, and publii^ed by the chancellor. On 
application, however, by creditors and shareholders, that 
officer might order a strict examination. The spirit of 
speculation was strongly displayed by the formation in 
six months of thirty-four new institutions, with a capital 
of 12,319,000 dollars, capable of being augmented to 
487,680,000 ; some of them for 1000, and one for 4000 
years. Mr Gallatin admits that several have been re- 
spectable, yet states the striking feet, that in two years 
and a half the bankruptcies had been more* than twenty 
out of eighty ; while in the chartered banks, during ten 
years, they had been only two out of ninety. 

In Massachusetts, a bank with a capitsd of 500,000 
dollars may issue bills to the amount of 625,000 doUars, 
and may have due to it on discounted paper 1,000,000, 
also in bills and other obligations, exclusive of deposits, 
1,000,000. It is required to pay a state-tax of 5000 dollars, 
and to make, when required, at thirty days' notice, a loan 
of 50,000 at the low interest of five per cent. These two 
last conditions seem justly objected to as very onerous, 
and mixing up the concerns of the bank too much with 
those of government.* 

• Gallatm, p. 54-82. Hunt, No. xvii. p. 412. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Foreign Commerce, 

AKricultiinl Produce its chief Basis— Cotton^Tobacoo—Gnin 
-—Animal Food— Timber—Fish— Manofactures— ForeigB 
Goods— Imports— Trade with Britain— France— CNlier Eu- 
ropean Countries — British West Indies, &c. — Cuba— South 
America— East Indies— China— Progressive Extent— Ship- 
building— Tonnage— Navigation — Liners — Steam — Insur- 
ance—Ports : New York— Boston— Philadelphia— Baltimore 
—Charleston— New Orleans. 

The main basis of the foreign trade of the United States 
must, from causes already stated, be the produce of their 
soil. In 1809, while the total value of the exports was 
103 millions of dollars, that of agricultural products 
amounted to 84 millions, being fiilly four-fifths. Gottcm 
is by much the most important article, and from its in- 
fant state half a century ago, has advanced with gigan- 
tic strides, leaving every other for behind it. In 1790, 
the value exported was 48,285 dollars ; in 1800, five 
millions ; in 1810, fifteen millions ; in 1820, twenly- 
two millions ; in 1830, thirty millions ; in 1840, sixty- 
four millions (above fourteen millions sterling). In 18^, 
all the agricultural products being 84,900,000, cotton was 
61,200,000. Dr Channing characterizes it as " the great 
staple on which all the commercial dealings of the country 
turn. As our merchants and manu&cturers cast their 
eyes southward, what do they see ! Cotton, cotton,nothiiig 
but cotton. This fills the whole horizon of the soutL" 

By far the lai^gest market fi)r this immense mass of 
production is Great Britain. To her it affords the ma- 
terial of the greatest manufiu;ture that ever existed, 
employing above 1,200,000 of her subjects, and supplying 
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to all quarters of the world a comfortable clothing 
at a cheaper rate than any other &brlc. Of 1,876,000 
bales exported in 1840, there went to Britam 1,246,000. 
A certain proportion is returned to America heiself 
in a manu&ctured state. Through this commodity the 
interests of the two countries are so closely entwined, 
that a rupture could not take place without a most ex- 
tensile derangement in the industry of both. 

France takes off a quantity much inferior, yet large 
and always increasing. In 1804, it amounted to six mil- 
lions of pounds ; in 1821, to twenty-seven ; in 1830, to 
above sevoity-five ; in 1840, to 447,000 bales, which, at 
the average of 370 lbs. each, would be 165 millions. In 
18d4> the exports to Russia were 1,260,000 lbs. ; to 
Holland and Belgium, 6,096,000 ; to the Hanse Towns, 
6,612,000 ; to Spain, 892,000 ; to Trieste, 3,806,000 ; to 
Italy and Malta, 190,000. In 1840, those to the north 
of Europe are stated at 103,000 bales, being about 
88,110,000 lbs. ; to Spain and the Mediterranean, 78,000 
bales, or about 28,960,000 lbs. 

The shipping ports are New Orleans for Louisiana, 
liifisissippi, and all the states on the river of that name ; 
Mobile for Alabama ; Savannah forGeorgia ; and Charles- 
ton for Carolina. The following estimate of the charges, 
exclusive of insurance, of conveying a bale weighing 420 
lbs. from the plantei^s ground in Alabama by way of 
Mobile to Liverpool, is given in a respectable American 
publication : — 

DoDs. Cents. 
Paid by planter for wluurihge, weighing, draying, 

tknaetomee 65 

For fikctors commissions. 80 

For freiffht to city 1 60 

Paid by pnrdiaser for brokerage, storage, drayage, 

aim wharfage. 65^ 

For eommisaion on piirehase». 80 

For freight and primage 6 64^ 

Paid by vessel for compressing, lighterage, stowage 1 30 
Port charges at Liyerpool 6 

Is 15 
Or £4 : 1 : 7. 
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The foUowii^ is an estimate from Savannali, nude 
on a different principle : — 

Commission for pnrefaftsing . 2^ per eent. 

drawin/i; . . Is 

Insurance over sea . . . l| 
against fire . . . 0| 



Freight }d. per lb., and 5 per cent, primage. 
Duty VVd. per lb., or 2s. lid. per 100 lbs. 
Tianding charges, 3s. per bale. 
Brokerage in Liyerpool, ^ per cent. 



The chai^ges to Havre and Marseilles are nearly »mi- 
lar, except that the freight is only one cent, (j^d.) pOT 
lb., the landing charges, &c. 2 francs (20d.) per bale, the 
insurances only 1 1 and 1 ^ per cent. The duty is 22 francs 
per 50 kilogrammes, or 122 lbs., being l^d. per lb,* 

Tobacco ranks next to cotton, and indeed held the 
first place till the rise of this migltty rival. Down to 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, the exports 
continued increasing. During the ten years ending 
with 1709, the annual average was nearly 29,000,000 
lbs. ; between 1744 and 1766, it had risen to 40,000,000. 
In 1768-1770, it was 67,780,000 ; but in 1772-1775, had 
mounted to 99,374,000. The great contest which ensoed 
not only gave a temporary interruption to the trade, hut 
arrested its future advance. The countries of Eun^ie, cut 
off frcMn the usual supply, made efforts, in some degtee 
successful, to raise it for themselves. Between 1815 and 
1835, the amount exported was 82,760 hogsheads. This 
measure originally contained only 600 lbs. ; but through 
improved package, may now be estimated at 1200, which 
will give 99,313,000 lbs., coming surprisingly near to the 
average of the four years 1772-1775. The four last yean 
of the period, however, show a considerable increase, 
as they average 93,000 hhds., or 111,600,000 lbs. This 
has been fully supported in the years 1837-1840, which 
have averaged 399,000 hhds., or 119,700,000 lbs. The 

• Hunt's Magazine. No. ix. p. 267 ; No. xi. p. 431 ; No. xriu. 
p. 557. American Almanac, 1837, p. 79. 
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&xetBge annual value for the last three years has been 
9,032,000 dollars (£2,030,000). 

Tills commodity, being still most abundantly produced 
in Virginia and Maryland, is of course shipped from the 
ports of those states, mostly from Richmond, Petersburgy 
Lyndiburg, and Baltimore. All the produce of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and other western states, goes by 
Ne^v- Orleans. The export thence in 1839-1840, was28,028 
hbds., being, howerer, little more than half that of Vir- 
ginia, which amounted to 52,633. The former quantity, 
indeed, has not increased within the last ten years, having 
in 1830-1831 been 34,968 hhds. It has fluctuated gieatly 
during that time, from 23,700 to 43,900. Great Britain, 
iwhicli, from motives of revenue, does not permit the 
culture within her own territory, a£Fords the principal 
market. In the ten years ended 1840, she took ofi^ 
282,721 hhds. Holland ranks also high, receiving 205,028. 
Although the plant is largely cultivated in Grermany, yet 
her Hanse Towns have isken 234,403 ; but great part is 
probably forwarded to the north of Europe. France has 
made extraordinary efibrts to promote this culture, which, 
between 1818 and 1820, rose from eighteen to thirty-two 
millions of pounds ; yet still she has received in the above 
period 81,012 hhds. The export to all other countries 
is stated at 164,591. By another authority, these last 
appear to be in the order of their importance : — Gibraltar, 
Sweden, Spain, Italy, West Indies generally, Cuba, Por* 
tugal, Hayti, Africa, Brazil, Argentine republic, Mexico, 
Malta, &c. The internal consumption of thb article is 
said to be very extraordinary, amounting, as compared 
with the population, to three times the quantity in Great 
Britain. The value is believed considerably to exceed 
two millions and a half sterling; it has even been 
asserted, though probably with exaggeration, that in 
New York more money is ^nt upon it than upon 
bread.* 



• American Almanac, 1838, p. 120, &c.; 1842, p. 108. Hunt, 
No. XYii. p. 451, &c 
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FrcMn the description of the United States as an agii- 
cultaral country, the diflfer^t species of grain, or, as nsn- 
ally tenned there, bread stofis, were likely to be an im- 
portant object of export They have accordingly been 
so from a very early period, and have continued to in- 
crease till the beginning of the present century, since 
which time they have remamed nearly stationary. Be- 
ing destmed for distant markets, they are exposed to 
heavy freights, which conld be borne only by com- 
pressing much value in small bulk ; hence wheat has 
been the staple, much exceeding all the rest put to- 
gether. Occupying still too much space in its original 
shape, it is usually reduced into flour, in order to be 
more easily packed. The Americans have acquired 
great skill in this process, and the flour especially made 
at Baltimore, is reckoned superior to any other. The 
quantity exported as gram, though somewhat con- 
siderable at the beginning of the century, has always 
diminished, and from 18d2 to 1888 inclusive, did not 
exceed the annual average of 33,000 bushels. The amount 
of flour has fluctuated greatly with the harvest at home 
and the demand abroad, the value varying from four to 
fourteen millions of dollars. Indeed, during the yean 
1836, 1 837, 1838, the average fell short of three millioiis. 
This, however, arose from that mania of speculation 
which then beset the nation, diverting its attention and 
capital from all solid industry. Since the disastrous 
crisis to which this error gave birth, affairs have been re- 
turning into their sound and natural channel, and from 
the great extent of new land brought under cultivation in 
the west, an augmenting surplus is anticipated. Aoo(ttd- 
ingly, the value of flour exported rose in 1839 to neaily 
seven, and in 1840 to above ten millions of dollars. In 
that year, too,unground wheat began again to be exported, 
and reached even the amount of 1,635,000 doUiffs. A 
confflderable value is also prepared in the form of biscuit, 
averaging in 1839 and 1840, 389,000 dollars. Indian 
com is the only other grain of which the export is 
considerable ; but smce the beginning of the century 
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it bas diminished. In 1800, 1801, 1802, the average 
was 1,690,000 bushels com, and 610,000 barrels of med. 
In 1836, 1837, 1838, the first was only 515,000, the 
second, 154,000. The quantity in following years, from 
the temporary cause above alluded to, fell even mnch 
lower. Oats and rye have always been exported, but to 
an inconsiderable amount ; the value of both in 1840 being 
only 283,000 dollars. 

The most permanent markets have been the West 
Indies and the maritime provinces of British America. 
In the former, a large part of the population prefer 
wheaten bread, which cannot be raised on their own soil ; 
while in the latter, the inhabitants are occupied chiefly in 
the fishery and timber trades, and the soil is barren or ill 
cultivated. Spain and Portugal were long standard quar- 
ters ; and in 1812-1813, when the country was laid waste 
by the French war, and the Duke of Wellington's army 
was to be supplied, the amount much exceeded two mil- 
lions sterling. Since that time, peace and increased culture 
have greatly reduced the demand, so as to render the 
trade of litde importance. In its room has arisen the 
demand from Brazil, Mexico, and other southern states ; 
and it has been reckoned, though perhaps with some ex- 
aggeration, that four millions of men in the New World 
are dependent on the Union for the bread which they eat. 
Ab Britain, in consequence of her corn-laws, imports only 
in years of decided scarcity, her amount fluctuates be- 
tween nothing and a very large quantity. In 1831, it was 
464,973 quarters ; m 1837, ouly 37. 

Bice, as already observed, was early an article both of 
{ffoduction and export, but has not increased, though 
never, unless in some parts of Italy, an object of Euro- 
pean culture. In 1803, 1804, 1805, there was exported 
annually a value of 2,l70,000dollars; in 1838, 1839, 1840, 
of 2,041,000 dollars. It is distributed pretty generedly 
throughout Europe, in proportion to the wealth of eadi 
country, and in the following order as to importance :— 
Britain, France, Grermany, Holland, Denmark, Russia. 
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A considerable quantity goes to the West Indies, but 
very little to any other part of America.* 

Circumstances already explained respecting the state 
of agriculture, necessarily give rise to a large surplus of 
animal produce. As this, too, must be carried to distant 
markets, the most portable form is requisite, and is found 
by conveying the meat in a salted state, which occupies 
much less space than live-stock. The hog, in con- 
sequence of its excellence, and the &cility of rearing, 
has afforded more and more the leading article. In 
1803, 1804, 1805, the annual value of beef, tallow, hides, 
and homed cattle, was 1,403,000 dollars ; in 1838, 1839, 
1840, it was only 607,000 ; while in the former period, 
that of pork, bacon, lard, and live hogs, was 1,930,000 ; in 
the latter, 1,660,000. Horses and mules amounted in the 
first period to 316,600 dollars ; in the second to 289,000. 
The value of butter and cheese was in the first 366,000 ; 
in the second 1 61,000. We may thus remark a consider- 
able diminution, which can only be ascribed to increased 
domestic consumption, as the production must be mudi 
augmented. An extraordinary quantity of animal food 
is in fact consumed by the labouring class in Ame- 
rica. Still, considering the great extension of culture in 
the states north of the Ohio, we can scarcely doubt that, 
like grain, it will begin now to advance. The returm 
for 1840 really exceed a good deal those of the two pre- 
ceding years. This description of produce also ia sent 
almost entirely to the West Indies and the British Ame- 
rican colonies.f 

The trade in the productions of the forest, as aheady 
observed, has also diminished in amount, and from Hie 
causes stated there appears no prospect of its revival. 
The timber is cut up chiefly into staves, shingles, head- 
ing, and other pieces suited for machinery, trade, and 



• Pitkin, pp. 96, 121, 124. American Almanac, 1842, p. 
146. Hunt,Wo.xxiv.p. 572. Porter's Tables, 1838. p. 64. 
t Pitkin, p. 106. American AUoanac, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. 
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packing, the market being almost exelusively the West 
Indies. Oak-bark and naral stores find one in Britain 
and other Eoropean countries. Ginseng is for the Chi- 
nese market. 

I>Tied and pickled fish, the former consisting chiefly 
of cod, the latter of mackerel, have, as articles of ex- 
porty materially diminibhed in amount since the be- 
ginning of the century, when the annual value of the 
former was 2,026,000 dollars, 6f the latter, 616,000 ; 
while in 1838, 1839, and 1840, they were respectively 
625>O00 and 170,000. The increase of internal consump- 
tion, and the superiority of the fish taken on the shores of 
British America, seem the chief causes. The market is 
now^ almost entirely in the West Indies ; Spain, Portu- 
galy and Italy, which once took off a considerable quantity, 
being supplied from the British fisheries. The arduous 
porsuit of the whale, on the contrary, has been materially 
extended. In 1803, 1804, 1805, the value of conmion 
whale oO and bone averaged 301,000 dollars ; of sper- 
maceti oil and candles, 102,000. In 1838, 1839, 1840, 
whale and other fish oO averaged, 1,158,000; bone, 
306,000 ; spermaceti, 501,000. The whale-oil is sent 
mostly to Grermany and Holland ; some also to France, 
Demnark, Prussia, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Cuba, and 
Brazil. The spermaceti goes to various quarters, chiefly 
in the form of candles.* 

Manufactures, from causes already noticed, do not and 
cannot form a leading branch of exportfi'om America ; and 
she is not likely for a long time to supply herself with any 
of thefiner&brics,much less have a surplus to send abroad. 
There are, however, some plain common articles, which 
circumstances have enabled her to &bricate well and 
cheaply, and even supply to the markets of at least 
the western continent. The amount is gradually, though 
slowly, increasing. In the year 1829 it was 6,247,000 
dollars ; in 1831, 7,842,000 ; in 1835, 8,567,000 ; in 
1837, 8,995,000 ; m 1838, 9,463,000 ; in 1839, 10,927,000. 

* Pitkin, pp. 40, 4». Ameriean Almanac, 1840, 1841, 1842. 
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The abore^ howeyer^ inclades seyeial articles which ap- 
pear with doubtfiil propriety placed under this heai 
Suchy in the last year, is 1^927,000 doUais gold and sO- 
ver coin, which we never before saw classed as a mann- 
fiMsture. To justify this term, it seems necessary thai 
the value of the workmanship should bear some consid- 
erable proportion to that of the raw material, which here 
is by no means the case. Even snuff, refined sugar, wax, 
pig and bar iron, seem rather modes of putting the ma- 
terial into a marketable shape, than working a new fabrie 
out of it. Deducting, on these grounds, three millioiiS) 
we leave only eight, making about a thirteenth of the 
total native produce exported. The principal heads are 
cotton piece goods, white, 2,525,000 doUars ; coloured, 
412,600. Iron manufactures, 748,800 ; soap and candles, 
453,000 ; household furniture, 361,800 ; leather-boots, 
shoes, and saddlery, 216,000 ; wearing apparel, 167>d00 ; 
hats, 123,000 ; gunpowder, 197,000. We cannot trace 
in detail the quarters to which they were sent, but ima« 
gine it was mostly to Cuba and the South American 
states ; which latter take off almost all the cotton &- 
brics. No manufactured article reaches the British mar- 
ket, unless we reckon as such snuff and tobacco. 

Besides the productions of their own industry, the 
States were at one time most extensively engaged in 
mutually exchanging the commodities of foreign coun- 
tries. While war raged throughout Europe, leaving her 
almost the only neutral, she became the main chiuinel 
by which the productions of the West and even the East 
Indies, sugar, coffee, cocoa, pepper, were exchanged for 
the wines, brandies, and manufactured goods of tiiQ Ea- 
ropean continent. To such an extent was this at one 
time carried, that her exports of foreign exceeded those of 
domestic produce ; in the years 1805, 1806, and 1807^ the 
former averaging 57,700,000, the latter only 44^800,000. 
Since the general peace, this branch has of course greatly 
declined. The activity of her merchants, and her h- 
vourable position, enabled her to retain a certain por- 
tion, yet rather diminishing. Nor is this a subjed of 
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regret ; since such a circuitous commerce has heen shown 
by Smith to be the least profitable, and only desirable 
i^hen there is a surplus capital not required in the 
direct trade. The exports of foreign goods averaged 

In the four years ended 1824, $24,117,000 

1828, 26,464,000 

1832, 18,779,000 

1836, 21,346,000 

1840, 17,402,000* 

The imports received in return for this laige amount 
sent abroad are extensive and varied. From the above 
statements, they must evidently include a very large 
proportion of manu£Eictured commodities ; which Britain, 
iTom the superior excellence and cheapness of her wares, 
must chiefly supply. The principal heads are silks, wool- 
lens, linens, cottons, hardware, iron implements, earthen- 
ware, and glass. A laige quantity of metallic produce is 
wanted, particularly iron, copper, brass, and tin ; also 
the usefiil minerals of salt and coal. The exports of 
British produce and manufactures were, by the exorbi- 
tant tariff of 1828, reduced in that year under six, and 
in the following under five mOlions sterling ; but as the 
restrictions were evaded and finally relaxed, the amount 
rapidly increased. In 1836 it reached to upwards of 
twelve millions ; but this was the result of extravagant 
speculation, and could not be supported. In 1837 it 
dropped again to less than five ; but in 1838 and 1839 the 
average was above eight nullions; which, agreeing nearly 
with that of the two years preceding, may be considered 
as about the standing amount.t From France is derived 
the larger proportion of the silks, and a considerable part 
ot ^he linens and even cottons. Wines and brandies are 
imported most largely from that country, and also from 
Maidelra, Portugal, Spain, and other parts of Southern 
Europe, which supply likewise olive-oil and fruits. The 
onlj'manufikctureof consequence from thisquarter appears 
to be the straw-hats of Leghorn. Although the territory 

* Pitkin, p. 146. American Almanac, 1842, p. 120. 
t Portw's Tables, 1839, p. 122. 
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of the republic vei^ges on the tropical, and yields liberally 
articles once supposed peculiar to it, there are still others 
for which she must be adebted to the warmer climates. 
Notwithstanding her considerable growth of sugar, she 
imports laigely from the West Indies and BrazQ, and to 
these quarters is solely indebted for coffee and cocoa. She 
must cross to another hemisphere, and from the coasts 
and islands of India draw pepper, cloves, nutmegs, and 
other spices. She reaches also China, and receives tea 
sufficient not only for her own consumption, but for 
some of her neighbours ; likewise a considerable supply 
of silk fabrics. 

The trade with Britain, previous to the separation, was 
nearly exclusive, and ever since has been by much the 
most extensive. Even in 1784, the first year of peace, 
the exports amounted to £749,845, the imports to 
£3,679,467. By 1801 the former had risen to 30,931,121 
dollars (£6,959,000), the latter to 39,519,218 dollars 
(£7,903,000). These amounts were nearly supported 
till 1808, when the violent anti-commercial measures of 
the American government, followed up by war, produced 
a great interruption. They even flattered themselves 
with having become a manufacturing nation, nearly 
independent of foreign supply. As already observed, 
this hope was illusory ; the artificial establishments 
were overthrown, and the trade resumed its natural 
character of an exchange of manufactured goods for raw 
produce. The government strove to counteract this 
tendency by high duties on importation, and finally 
by the exorbitant tariff of 1828. They could not, 
however, prevent a large contraband ; while the ex- 
treme and just discontent of the agricultural interest 
compelled them to revert gradually to a reasonable 
protection. The advancing industry of the nation, how- 
ever, furnished, to meet this impost, such an abundance 
of cotton and other agricultural produce, as not to leave 
even a pretext for the chimerical apprehension of an tm- 
favourable balance. On an annual average of the three 
years 1838, 1839, and 1840, the imports, amounting to 
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48,189,000 dollars (^610,841 ,000), were met by exports 
of 67,140,000 dollars (£12,85%000). 

France ranks second in importance ; yet ebe has only 
recently attained to this distinction. Previous to the re- 
volution, she was entirely excluded ; and the first results 
of independence by no means answered expectation. In 
the year 1787, her exports to the States were valued at 
about half a million sterling, her imports thence at little 
more than double ; a miserable result, it was conceived, of 
her vast expenditure of blood and treasnre in the war with 
Britain. In the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, the exports 
to France rose to about twelve millions of dollars ; but 
this was mostly of foreign produce, and the result of the 
monopoly of the carrying trade gained by the neutral posi« 
tionof the Union, which was nearly lost through the opera- 
tion of Napoleon's decrees, of the orders in council, and the 
war with Britain. On the restoration of peace in 1815, a 
decided increase began, consequent upon the improving 
industry of both nations. Raw cotton became the lead- 
ing article of export ; so that on an average from 1830 
to 1833, the whole exports being about 9,000,000 dollars, 
that of cotton amounted to 7,000,000. A certain quantity 
of the manufactured article la now also importe#from 
France. In 1833, the principal imports were silks, 
6,427,000 dollars ; wines, 499,000 ; brandies, 850,000 ; 
cottons, 795,000. The trade has continued to increase, 
till it has reached nearly half of that with Britain. In 
the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, the imports averaged 
22,289,000 dollars (£5,014,000) ; the exports 18,609,000 
(£4,187,000). Here we may observe the reverse of the 
case of Britain, the imports exceeding the exports ; a 
subject of much anxiety to certain classes of politicians. 
The transactions with other European nations are also 
considerable. To Holland and Belgium the exports in 
1838-9-40 averaged 4,488,000 dollars ; the imports from 
these countries 1,794,000 ; the former consisting of the 
principal American staples, as well as those of the West 
and even tiie East Indies, which are taken not only 
for internal consumption, but for distribution in. the 
voii. n. z 
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north of Eu^bpe. The returns are made in spirits and 
difierent kinds of manufi|^red goods. A similar trade 
b carried on with Hamhurg and the other Hanse 
towns, for the supply of Grermany ; the imports and 
exports in 1838-9-40 averaging each ahout 3,400,000 
dollars. From Russia the States draw hemp, cordage, 
sail-cloth, and other shiphuilding materi£j8, to the 
average value, in these years, of 2,410,000 dolla^rs ; from 
Sweden iron, valued at 1,200,000. The exports to these 
countries were con^derable only durmg Uie war v^ith 
Britain, when quantities were sent with a view of cir- 
cuitousdy reaching her markets ; now they are confined 
to tobacco, rice, and West India produce, for the con- 
sumption of these kingdoms themselves. This, in the 
former, averages only about 1,100,000; in the latter 
520,000. Spain, Portugal with Madeira, and Italy with 
Sicily, furnish considerable supplies of wine, brandy, 
fruits, and oil; the first to an average extent, during 
the above three years, of 1,482,000 dollars ; the second 
of 774^000 ; the third of 1,616,000. The two first re- 
ceived at one time large supplies of flour and provi- 
sions, also of dried fish ; but now their improved culti- 
vatioii has rendered them independent of the one, and 
the other is supplied by the British fishery. The 
exports, therefore, do not average for the first above 
476,000 dollars ; for the second, 152,000. To Italy and 
Sicily, however, tobacco, rice, and West India products 
have been sent to the average extent of 677,000 dollars. 
The same articles, to the value of above a million, go to 
Trieste for the supply of the Austrian empire ; tiie re- 
turns thence are only 400,000. A similar trade is car- 
ried on with Turkey ; the imports being about half a 
million, exports 300,000.* 

•The West Indies have always formed one of the 
leading theatres of American traffic, which was favoured 
by their proximity, and the difference of climate and 
productions. The white inhabitants, mostly opulent^ 

* Pitkin, pp. 179, 213*240. American Almaoac, 1840-1-2. 
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Stood in need of sundry articles that their own soil did 
not yield, but which their northern neighbours could 
abundantly supply, as flour, fish, and timber, for which 
they could make ample returns. The European powers, 
however, to whom these settlements belonged, were 
solicitous to secure the monopoly of their trade, and 
to limit their foreign intercourse. That with the Bri- 
tish islands had been open to the States while united 
to the mother-country, but was shut after the separa- 
tion. The British thus calculated, that their ships, 
carrying out a cargo to the American ports, and another 
thence to the West Indies, obtamed a triple freight in 
one voyage. Yet by the treaty concluded with Mr Jay 
in 1794, they agreed to open these islands to vessels not 
exceeding 70 tons ; and on this footing affairs remained, 
till interrupted by the embargo and subsequent war. 
In the treaty of 1814 no stipidation was made on the 
subject, and this branch of trade was again closed against 
the States. To counteract this measure, they laid a duty 
of two dollars a-ton on British vessels when arriving 
from the West Indies ; and next year absolutely shut 
their ports against any coming direct from places whence 
American vessels were excluded. This restriction was 
severely felt ; and in 1825, the British cabinet, which had 
then adopted very liberal views, opened the trade of its 
colonies to all foreign nations which should grant a re- 
ciprocal privilege, or, in case of their having no colonies, 
should place British commerce and shipping on the same 
footing as those of the most favoured nations. Congress 
declined taking advantage of this overture till May 1830, 
when they passed an act meeting its conditions. Lord 
Aberdeen, after receiving some explanations, by which 
our North American colonies were included, concurred 
in an arrangement, allowing American vessels to go 
directly, with domestic produce only, to these islands, 
on the same footing as British, and to convey their 
productions either to the States or to any other ex- 
cept the mother-country. The trade has thus con- 
tinued open, yet has never risen to the same height as 
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at the begmning of the century. In 1802-3-4, the ayerage 
annual exports were valued at G^OSO^OOO dollars^ the im- 
ports at 4,672,000 ; whUe in l8d8-d-40, the first were only 
2,676,000 ; the latter 1,206,000. The British northern 
colonies have in a great measure monopolized the trade in 
timber and fish ; and the States form no longer, as during 
war, the channel for conveying West India produce to 
Europe. The intercourse with the colonies last men- 
tioned is now a good deal more extensive. Flour and 
provisions find a market in the maritime territories, 
whose inhabitants are chiefly employed in the timber- 
trade and fishery ; and a considerable prdportion is said 
to be conveyed thence to the West Indies, and even to 
the mother-country, where it is admitted at a lower rate 
of duty. Average of 1838-9-40: exports, 4,127,000 
dollars ; imports, 1,906,000. 

Spain, during the height of her domination, excluded 
with the utmost rigour all other powers from intercourse 
with her colonies. When, however, she became involved 
in a contest with Britain, which nearly destroyed her 
existence as a maritime power, it became necessary to 
accept the services of a neutral state, in order to render 
the resources of her islands available. The convulsions 
with which the mother-country was afterwards shaken 
loosened her hold of the colonies ; and even those which 
adhered to her sought such accommodations as best 
suited themselves. These were fully presented, and the 
traffic almost wholly engrossed by the United States. 
Thus, between 1799 and 1801, the exports to the Spainish 
West Indies amounted nearly to nine, the imports thence 
to eleven millions. Even after the peace, their fiivourable 
situation enabled her to preserve a greater share of their 
trade than Spain herself, and even than all other nations 
put together. The rapid advance of Cuba has rendered the 
traffic of that fine island an object of great additional value. 
Besides the ordinary staples of flour, provisions, lumber, 
&c., a good part of the limited manu&ctures of the States 
here find a market ; and they form the main channel 
%y which her sugar and cofiee are distributed over tho 
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world. Hence the average of the three years was — ^im- 
ports, 11,376,000 dollars ; exports, 6,100,000. That of 
Porto Rico, from similar causes, has amounted to— 
imports, 2,725,000 ; exports, 796,000. 

The Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South America 
were also, prior to the late great changes, completely 
shut against the vessels of the States and of every foreign 
nation. Whatever commerce took place being contraband, 
^ough probably considerable, was not embodied in any 
record. When, however, in 1808, the Prince Regent 
of Portugal was obliged by the French invasion to re- 
move the seat of his empire to Brazil, that country was 
of course thrown open to the rest of the world. In 1807, 
the States had only sent thither a value of 5000 dollars ; 
in 1809, it rose to 883,000 ; and in 1811, to 1,649,000. 
The trade has continued constantly increasing with the 
advance of that great country in the production of 
sugar, coffee, and other tropicfid articles. The average 
of 1838-9-40, was— in imports, 4,470,000 dollars ; ex- 
ports, 2,600,000. 

From the time when the Spanish colonies first began 
to throw off the yoke of the mother-country, their trade 
was to a great extent virtually opened ; yet it was not 
till 1825, when their independence was fully acknow- 
ledged, that regular accounts of the intercourse began to 
be kept. To them, as to Cuba, the States send wheat- 
flour, which is still preferred as bread by the white in- 
habitants ; provisions, fish, lumber, and the greater part 
of the manufactured articles which they are able to ex- 
port. The state of anarchy, however, in which these 
new republics have always continued, has prevented 
that increase in the value of their trade which has been 
so striking in Brazil. That with Mexico even has very 
sensibly diminished since 1825-6-7, when the exports 
averaged 5,641 ,000 dollars, the imports 4,383,000 ; while 
in 1838-9-40, the first were only 2,488,000 ; the second 
2,930,000. The following table exhibits the average 
during these three years of the other South American 
States :-«- 
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Ezporit. Imports. 

Central America, . . |226,000 f 178,000 

Colombia, . . . 797,000 1,753,000 

Argentine RepubUc (Bnenos Ayres), 327,000 609,000 

Cispiatane Republic (Monte Video), 99,000 379,000 

Chili, . . . 1,630,000 1,228,000 

Peru, . . « 67,000 438,000 

It may be observed, that the exports to Peru in 1838 
amounted to 203,000 dollars, but the tables exhibit 
blanks for the two following years. That country is, 
we believe, in a great measure, supplied from Chili.* 

The adventurous spirit of American merchants has 
not been limited to their own continent, or the shores of 
the Atlantic. They have passed the Cape, and opened 
an intercourse with the extensive and fertile but remote 
coimtries in the south of Asia. This career was greatly 
favoured during the long European war, by their posi- 
tion as neutrals making them the sole channel through 
which the produce of these regions could reach the con- 
tmental countries. In the yearsl800 and 1801,the imports 
thence in coffee, pepper, and spices, averaged four millions 
of dollars. It declined after the peace, and in 1838-39-40, 
the average was— exports, 437,000 dollars ; imports, 
695,000. The British possessions, which are chiefly on the 
continent of India, were opened to them from the period 
of independence, on the footing of the most favoured 
foreigners ; and this privilege was fully recognised by the 
treaty of 1794. In 1815, however, when the trade was 
generally laid open to British subjects, the United States 
vessels were limited, like them, to the principal settle- 
ments, — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales 
Island. They were permitted to touch for refreshments, 
but not for trade, at the Cape of Good Hope and St Helena. 
At the beginning of the century, the import branch of this 
trade was considerable, averaging in the years 1800-1801, 
four millions of dollars, though the exports were only 
about 100,000. They took off a large quantity of cheap 
cotton; bijit congress seeking, with a doubtM policy, 

• Pitkin, pp. 193-199, 21 1, 221. Amerioan AUnanac, 1840-1-2. 
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to encourage native manufiEictures, passed an act by which, 
every fabric under Is. l^d. per square yard was rated 
and paid duty at that full amount. The importation 
yvaa thus effectually stopped, and has since been confined 
mostly to indigo and silks ; and the exports consist of 
miscellaneous articles of no great amount. In 1888- 
39-40, the latter averaged 570,000 dollars ; the former, 
1,655,000. 

The greatest achievement of the Americans, however, 
was the communication opened with the very remote 
country of China, in the year following the close of 
the war of independence, when a person named Green 
performed the voyage, returning in 1785. In the end 
of that year. Captain Deane of Albany, in a sloop of 
eighty-four tons, built for the coasting trade, and with 
a crew of seven, set sail, and in May 1786, arrived safely 
at Canton. His example was so actively followed, that 
in 1789, fifteen American flags were seen flying off that 
port. The wars of Europe gave a powerful impulse to 
this as to other trades ; and for many years American 
vessels alone supplied Uie continental nations with the 
teas, silks, fine cottons, and porcelain of that empire. 
The imports and exports in 1806 both exceeded five mil- 
lions ; and even after peace the trade was well support- 
ed, and continued still only second to the British. Be- 
tween 1819 and 1828 it reached its height, the average 
being eight millions of exports, and seven of imports. 
It has since very much declined. In 1838-39-40, the 
former were 1,386,000 dollars ; the latter, 5,027,000. 
Indeed it can only appear wonderful that, in so new a 
country, a commerce thus distant dtiould be supported 
to such an extent. 

From documents recently published, we can give the 
following progressive view of American commerce since 
1697:— 
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It will be observed that the account, down to 1791, 
shows only the intercourse with Britain. This, till the 
separation, was by much the largest branch ; yet the 
colonists were allowed to carry certain articles to the 
West Indies, and even to the south of Europe, the pro- 
ceeds of which doubtless enabled them to clear that huge 
surplus of imports over exports, which may be noticed 
to take place &om 1750 downwards. 

Shipbuilding was an object to which the attention of 
the colonists could scarcely fail to be early directed; 
the vast ocean over which they had to transport their 
goods rendering the means of conveyance of primary 
importance. The materials, too, were in a remarkable 
degree abundant and accessible, forming a leading staple 
of the country; and to convert them into ships was 
really the most convenient method of conveying such 
bulky articles to a distant market. Those advantages 
counterbalanced the obstacles attending any thing like 
manufacture, and rendered nugatory ti^ose opposed by 
the mother-country, through &e mean jealousies then 
prevalent. In 1772, there were built 182 ships, with a 
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burden of 26,544 tons, being an average of abont 140 to 
each vessel. Of these, 123, of 18,149 tons, were built 
in New England ; 15 in New York ; the rest were 
divided in small portions' among the other colonies. 
These vessels were commonly sent with provisions and 
timber to the West Indies, where they took in a fi-eth 
cargo, and proceeded to England. 

There appears a want of very early notices respecting 
American tonnage. In 1770, the amount entered was 
d31,644 tons ; that cleared out, 851,686. The statement 
is supposed to have been about a third underrated, in 
order to evade the duties ; but it includes no allowance 
for repeated voyages. Weighing these things together, 
3VIr Pitkin supposes that the tonnage may in that year 
have been about 300,000. Of the amount entered, 11 8,500 
belonged to New England,and of that cleared out,131,400. 
Ne wYork had only 25,000 and 26,000 respectively, bemg 
little more than half that of Pennsylvania, and exceeded 
even by Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina. The 
difference between the number entered and cleared out 
was owing to the ships built and sent to Britain as an 
article of merchandise. 

After the establishment of independence, and the for- 
mation of the central government in 1789, it became a 
primary object to encourage American shipping, and dis- 
criminating duties were laid both on foreign tonnage 
and the goods imported by it. This measure, and still 
more the progress of commerce, has produced an in- 
crease which Mr Pitkin considers the most rapid ever 
experienced by any nation. In the American accounts, 
the tonnage Is divided into the registered, being that 
employed in foreign trade, and the enrolled or licensed, 
engaged on the c^t and in the fisheries. The follow- 
ing exhibits a >k^v of the progressive augmentation of 
both : — 
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It will be observed that the home tonnage has increased 
much more rapidly than the foreign, doubtless owing to 
the great extension of internal navigation on the rivers 
and lakes. The registered part, indeed, appears at cer- 
tain periods,instead of advancing, to undergo a sudden and 
laige diminution. This arises only from an irregularity 
in keeping the accounts, it having been customary, while 
adding annually idl the new-built vessels, to make no de- 
duction for those lost or become unfit for use. To remedy 
this error, there were successively struck oflF, in 181 1, 
1818, and 1829, about 200,000 at once ; but since this last 
period, the proper annual reduction has been attended to. 
In 1832, the tonnage employed in the coasting trade is 
stated at 649,600 tons ; in the fisheries, at 102,800. 

The following is a statement of the ships owned, the 
number of seamen, and the tonnage of the Union, dis- 
tinguishing each state ; but from imperfection of mate- 
rials, we have been obliged to give the two first heads 
for 1831, while the last is for 1839. As the tonnage during 
that period has increased four-fifths, so, doubtless, have 
tiie vessels and seamen :•— 
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The following is a progressive view of the tonnage 
which entered the ports of the United States, distinguidi^ 
ing American from foreign : — 
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Here, amid the general advance, we ohserve that of 
the foreign, within the last few years, to have heen more 
than proportionate. It comes chiefly from our North Ame« 
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rican colonies, wliich owned 332,000 tons of the 625,000 
that entered in 1839. Mr Pitkin ascribes it to discrimi- 
nating duties in the West Indies, which cause the mer- 
chandise of the States to be conveyed thither by this cir- 
cuitous channel. There seems nothing to have prevented 
their own ships from conveying it to these colonies ; and 
we cannot therefore but suspect the real cause to be the 
great progress made by the latter in the timber trade and 
shipbuilding. The tonnage employed in intercourse with 
Great Britidn is 129,000 belonging to that empire, and 
283,000 American. Other countries which employ their 
own shipping to some extent, are the Hanse Towns, France, 
Sweden, Holland, Cuba, and the British West Indies.* 
The Americans obtained recently full possession of the 
grand line of navigation between New York and Phila- 
delphia on one side, and Liverpool on the other. The 
vessels employed on it, called liners, from their admirable 
sailing construction, high finish, and splendid accommo- 
dations, are considered by Mr Stevenson the finest that 
navigate the ocean. Those from New York are classed 
somewhat curiously, as the Old or Black Ball line, com- 
prising eight vessels ; the Dramatic, the Star, and the 
Swallow-tail, each four. The first sails twice in the 
month, the three others only once. The average passage 
in the old line was from America to Britain, 22^ days ; 
in the opposite direction, 33 days 17 hours, — a difference 
owing to the prevalence of westerly winds on the Atlan- 
tic. The shortest one, in the first direction, was 19, the 
longest 36 days ; in the second, the numbers run between 
25 and 48. The Dramatic line appears, on the whole, 
more expeditious, its average from New York being 20^ 
days : two passages were performed in 17, and 26 was 
the longest. From Liverpool the average was 30 days 9 
hours ; the shortest 23, the longest 38. The Swallow- 
taU seems nearly on a level with the Dramatic, and the ' 
Star with the old one. These lines judiciously manage to 
sail at different periods of the month, so that a week never 
elapses without one or other taking their departure.t 

- ♦ Pitkin, p. 845-352. Hunt's Magazine, No. xvii. p. 448-492. 
t Stevenson, p. 19. Hunt's Magazine, No. xli. p. ©. 
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But the time came when a mightier instrument was 
to be employed in traversing the ocean which separates 
the two hemispheres. Steam navigation had been grad- 
ually extending its range ; first confined to the smooth 
channel of rivers, then venturing into firths and narrow 
seas ; next braving the ocean, but only for a few summer 
months ; and, lastly, traversing at every season all the 
coasts of the United Kingdom. The question then arose, 
whether it might not be applied to the intercourse with 
America,themost important commercial line in the world. 
It might have been expected that the Americans, so dis- 
tinguished by enterprise, and having first brought steam 
navigation to a practical bearing, would have taken the 
lead in this great experiment. In fiu;t, as early as 
1818, the steam-ship Savannah was launched at New 
York, and sailed under Captain Moses Rogers ; carry- 
ing, however, only seventy-five tons of coal, and provided 
with masts and sails, so that steam was employed chiefly 
as an auxiliary. She reached Liverpool in twenty-six 
days, somewhat beyond the average of the ordinary Ihiers, 
. — a result by no means very promising. 

In England, meantime, the subject was debated with 
intense interest. In 1826, the Enterprise steamer per- 
formed the distant voyage to the East Indies, but, like the 
Savannah, using steam only as an auxiliary, and without 
accomplifiliing any superior speed. It was argued by many, 
that besides the danger from the heavy swell of the Atlan- 
tic, fuelsufficient for so long a voyage could not, consistent- 
ly with other objects, be stowed on board. But practical 
shipbuilders and engineers, after a thorough consideration 
of the subject, formed a different opinion ; and two com- 
panies, the British and American Steam Navigation at 
London, and the Great Western Steam-ship at Bristol, 
were almost contemporaneously formed. The latter 
was established on the 2d June 1836, and their first 
vessel, " the Great Western," was begun on the 28th 
July, and launched on the 19th of the same month in the 
following year ; but a long period being spent in testing 
her machinery, it was the 8th April 1838 before she set 
sail. The London Ck)mpany had not completed any vessels; 
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but they chartered the Shios, and despatched her from 
Cork on the 4th of the same month. She arrived at New 
York on the 28dy and, by a singiilar chance, in the eonrse 
of the same day the Great Western also made her ap^ 
pearance. The excitement thus produced in that city, 
and the crowds who flocked to view the entrance of these 
noble vessels, are described as almost unparalleled. 

The London Company did not continue to run the 
Sirius, but laid down another on an immense scale, to be 
called the British Queen. While her rival had only 1340 
tons, and 450 horse-power, her tonnage was 2016, and 
her horse-power 500. wing to various obstructions she 
was not ready till July 1889, by which time the Great 
Western had made fifteen trips. The Queen sailed on the 
12th, and arrived on the 27th, having made the voyage 
in 14 days 18 hours. The Bristol vessel, in the course 
of twenty-five trips, during 1838-39-40, made one voyage 
to New York in 13 days ; her longest was 21^ ; the 
average 16. In returning, she made three in 12 days ; 
the longest in 15 ; average, 13^. The British Queen, 
in six trips out, made one in 14 days ; the longest in 20^, 
average, l7f . Of five return voyages, the shortest was 
13^, longest 22f , average 16. The former vessel had 
thus very considerably the advantage in point of speed. 

It might seem singular that Liverpool, hitherto the 
grand medium of intercourse with the Western World, 
should have been left behind in this career. Its prac- 
ticability, however, being now demonstrated, the Trans- 
atlantic Steam-ship Company was there formed in the sum- 
mer of 1838 ; and in the course of the year, they placed 
on the route to New York two vessels, the Liverpool and 
the Royal William. These, however, were only pre- 
liminary to the construction of one on a gigantic scale, 
surpassing any other that traversed the ocean. On the 
9th December 1839, was launched the President, of 2366 
tons, 600 horse-power, and fitted up in a style of hitherto 
imrivalled magnificence. She performed her fiirst voy- 
age in August 1840. Her tragical fate, however, must 
be femiliar to our readers ; for on the 11th February 
1841^ she left New York, and was heard of no more. 
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The British goyemmenty on this grand experiment 
being fully decided, lost very little time in availing 
themselves of it for the transmission of mails and des- 
patches. Instead, however, of constructing vessels 
themselves, they adopted the more economical and 
judicious expedient of agreeing with Mr Cunard, a citi- 
zen of London, who imdertook, for an annual payment 
of ^60,000, to place four steamers on the line between 
Liverpool, Hali£Bkx, and Boston. He agreed to run 
twice a-month for the greater part of the year, but only 
once during the depth of winter. It was considered as 
now proved that tiie enormous dimensions of the Bri- 
tish Queen and the President were not the best fitted 
either for speed or safety. The Great Western, which 
had performed her voyages with the most uniform suc- 
cess, was taken as the model ; but even her dimension of 
1340 tons was reduced to 1200, while the horse-power 
being 440, bore a greater proportion to the tonnage than 
in former vessels. This line of packets has accordingly 
crossed the Atlantic with tolerable safety and greater 
speed than any previously formed.* 

The following accoimt of the disasters which befell 

American vessels at sea may not be without interest : — 

Yean. YesselsLost Lives Lost. Yessds Missing. 



1836 


316 


826 


12 


1837 


493 


1295 


30 


1838 


427 


756 


27 


1839 


442 


637 


37 


Average, 


419^ 


853^ 


26^ 



It is painful to observe that the loss of lives must 
have bc«n considerably beyond the above, which in- 
cludes only the cases reported, not those in the missing 
vessels, nor perhaps completely even the others. Of 
those lost in 1839, 74 were ships and barques, 124 brigs, 
187 schooners, 16 sloops, 9 steamers, 32 unknown.t 

It may be useful to merchants to subjoin a brief 
summary of the rates at which vessels are insured by 
the board of imderwriters of New York. From an 

* Hunt, No. xvi. p. 297, &c. American Almanac, 1841, p. 85. 
t Hunt, No. X. p. 345. 
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Atlantio port to one in Europe, between 1st October 
and 15th March, the rate is 1 per cent. ; for the rest 
of the year, |. 9rom Great Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic ports, 1^ ; and if the cargo be 
hardware, 2. From Havre it is only 1^. From the 
States to St Petersburg the premium is 1^, and the 
same in returning, provided the vessel sails prior to 15th 
August ; from that time to 15th September it is 2 ; to 
1st October, 3 ; to 15th October, 4 ; and ill after this 
last date, 6. From Europe to a port in the Gulf of 
Mexico the rate is 2 per cent. ; but returning thence, 
between 15th March and Ist October, only 1^ ; the rest 
of the year, 1^. 

We shall conclude with some account of those great 
havens by which the foreign trade of the country is 
carried on. Boston, once the principal, has been now 
completely surpassed by New York, which, next to 
London, and perhaps Liverpool, is the greatest seat of 
trade in the world. Its situation at the mouth of the 
Hudson, connected by the Great Canal with Lake EIrie, 
renders it the chief entrepot of the produce of the north- 
western territory. All the Atlantic states have a choice 
of admirable harbours formed by the great variety of 
deep bays, sounds, and islands ; but New York is in this 
respect pre-eminent. It occupies the southern extre- 
mity of a long narrow island, having on one side the 
sound that separates it &om Long Island, and on the 
other the main branch of the Hudson, here expanded 
into a species of frith. To the south of the city 
these unite in a splendid land-locked bay, nine miles 
in length and about five in breadth, forming a mag- 
nificent natural port, in which an almost unlimited 
number of vessels can lie, protected from the roll of the 
Atlantic, and having deep water close to the i^ore. The 
European visiter, however, is disappointed when, in- 
stead of the solid stone-docks, the high enclosing 
walls, and the covered verandahs, reared at Lond<m, 
Liverpool, and Havre, he is landed on an open quay, 
rudely formed of timber and earth, and afibrdbig in wet 
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weather a very muddy and slippery footing. This de- 
fect, common to all the American havens, is ascrihed by 
Mr Stevenson to their extreme security, which dispenses 
with those elaborate structures necessary to protect 
from the assault of wind and tide the exposed harbours 
of Europe. The quays are formed by wooden piles 
dxiven close to each other at the margin of the water, 
and projected from the shore till they reach a depth 
sufficient tD float the largest vessels, usually at the dis- . 
tance of forty or fifty feet. The dpace behind the piles 
is filled up with earth. This rude quay-wall extends 
seven miles around New York on its eastern and south- 
em sides, and is easily and rapidly enlarged to meet the 
increasing trade. The want of fixed cranes, and of 
graving-docks for the repair of vessels, is seriously felt, 
though rude substitutes are employed. This port has 
three passages into the Atlantic, the most commodious 
being that called the Narrows, between Long and Staten 
islands, about two miles broad, and with a depth capable 
of admitting the largest ships. Mr Stevenson considers 
this easy entrance into the ocean a peculiar advantage. 
He set sail at half-past eleven in the forenoon, and by 
seven in the evening, saw nothing but sea and sky ; 
while from London and Liverpool a ship has two or 
three days of intricate navigation through the English 
or Irish channel. 

Mr M*Culloch estimates the merchandise annually 
loaded and unloaded at from 40 to 45 millions sterling. 
During the active season thp harbour usually containsfrom 
500 to 800 vessels, besides about 60 steamers. In 1838, 
the arrivals from foreign ports amounted to 1790 ; those 
of coasting vessels to about 5000. Nearly two-thirds of 
all the imports are received here, and thence distributed 
over the Union. The exports are not so large, — ^the ar- 
ticles of cotton, tobacco, and rice being mostly laden in the 
ports of those southern states which produce them.* 

Boston, though left behind by New York, has itself 

* Stevenson, p. 17-25. Hunt, No. x. p. 313. M*Cnlloch*8 
€leographical Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 402. 
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made rapid progress, containing, in 1820, 43,000 inhab- 
itants ; in 1840, 93,000. It is sxtnated on a peninsnla 
connected with the continent by a narrow ridge called 
Boston Neck. Seven bridges, and an embankment 8000 
feet long, unite it at different points with the mainland. 
The harbonr consists of a spacious bay, covering 75 
square miles, and so completely enclosed by projecting 
promontories, that only a very narrow entrance is left 
into the Atlantic. This, however, has depth of water 
sufficient for the largest vessels, which within are com- 
pletely sheltered from the ocean waves, cmd enjoy the 
additional protection of a number of small islands. The 
quays are constructed of the same rude materials as at 
New York, but with somewhat greater attention to 
durability. Some of the wharfs extend about a quarter 
of a mile into the harbour, and have rows of warehouses 
built on them. At the suburb of Charleston is the 
navy-yard, and two graving docks, the only ones ex- 
isting in the United States. They were erected by 
government at an expense of £304,000, and are of great 
extent, well constructed of gray-coloured granite, and 
capable of receiving the largest vessels. In 1840, Boston 
owned 153,000 tons of shipping ; 1553 vessels entered 
her port, and 1389 cleared out. She carries on a very 
great intercourse with the southern states and the West 
Indies, sending thither the produce of her fishery, cattle, 
and manufactures, and receiving in return their commo- 
dities, which she partly re-exports. Her foreign trade 
is not nearly so extensive as that of New York ; and 
like that city she has a large balance of imports, paid by 
bills on the southern states. 

Philadelphia is situated at the head of the ship- waters 
of the great bay of Delaware, where it is still capable of 
receiving the largest vessels. On the Schuylkill there 
is another harbour, to which are brought the coal and 
other products of the interior. The city owns 96,^0 
tons of shipping, and has extensive commerce, but chieiOiy 
with the other states, to which flour, provisions, and coal 
are sent. The foreign trade is also considerable ; and there 
1 a regular communication with Liverpool by packets. 
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Baltimore is commodiously situated near the head 
of the great inlet of the Chesapeake, which receives the 
Potomac and o^er large rivers. Strenuous efforts have 
been made, though as yet with partial success, to extend 
the communications far into the interior. Tobacco is a 
staple article of export, and the flour is reckoned the 
best in America. Herrings, shad, and oysters are abun- 
dant in the neighbouring seas and coasts. The basin 
composing the harbour is a splendid expanse, described 
as capable of containing 2000 vessels at anchor. The 
tonnage in 1840 was 71,500. The exports of the state, 
chiefly from this city, amounted in that year to 5,768,000 
dollars, the imports to 4,910,000. 

Charleston in South Carolina, the main haven of the 
south, stands on a neck of land formed by the junction 
of the rivers Ashley and Cooper. They unite into a broad 
channel, the entrance of which is obstructed by a cliain 
of sandbanks, which large vessels can pass only at high 
water ; but once above it, they find safe and spacious 
anchorage. Charleston is the main emporium for the 
export of the rice and cotton produced in the state, in 
exchange for which it obtains almost all articles of con- 
sumption, partly from the places of production, and 
partly from New York. This trade, however, appears 
to have been stationary ; and the population, instead of 
increasing as in the other cities, has even in some small 
degree diminbhed. In 1830, it was 30,289 ; in 1840, 
only 29,261. 

Very different is the case with New Orleans, which 
has advanced with a rapidity surpassing even the extra- 
ordinary rise of New York. In 1800, the inhabitants 
were under 6000 ; in 1840, they amounted to 102,193. 
Many anticipate that in another century it will become 
the greatest emporium in America, or even in the 
world. It commands indeed the central trunk of the 
Mississippi navigation, which has no equal, except that 
of the yet desert Orellana. The countries watered by 
that great river possess natural capacities of a magnitude 
elsewhere perhaps unparalleled, and these have latterly 
been developed with unexampled rapidity. It must be 
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recollected, however, ttat New York, by artificial 
channels, has drawn off a large noportion of the traffic, 
her position on the ocean beio^ mors^&yourable ftnr 
distant opmmerce ; and efforts with the same object are 
making By others of the great Atlantic cities. Frevioos 
to the use pf steam, New Orleans was an extremely in- 
commodious haven, being a hundred mi^ from the sea, 
and the river channel tortuous, encumbered by shoals, 
and destitute of safe anchorage ; but that great improve- 
ment has rendered it one of the most accessible of har- 
"bours, — steam tugs conveying the vessels up and down 
speedily and safely. On arriving, they are commo- 
diously disposed along the Levee, an embankmeat 
raised for protection against the river, which rises at 
some seasons higher than the ground upon which 
the city stands. Here gigantic steamers are ranged in 
numerous tiers, while farther up lie crowds of arks or 
rafts employed to bring down the more bulky produce 
of the interior. New Orleans already equals any other 
port in the value of her exports. In 1840, they amounted 
to 34,236,000 dollai-s ; but the imports only to 10,673,000. 
The chief heads of the former were 954,191 bales of 
cotton ; 28,028 hogsheads of tobacco ; 45,511 hogsheads 
and 5978 barrels of sugar ; 8,937 hogsheads and 42,926 
barrels of molasses ; but a great part, and indeed the 
whole of the two last articles, were sent coastwise. 
The tonnage of this port ranks third after that of New 
York and Boston, amounting in 1839 to 109,076.* 

• Stevenson, p. 29-41. M'CuUoch, vol. i. p. 420 ; vol. iL p. 
508. Hunt, No. xv. p. 267 ; xvii. p. 454. American Almanac, 
1841, p* 144. Several tables, embodying the most recent eom- 
meroial statements, and the statistical results of the census of 
1840, will be given at the close of the last volume. 
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